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Lynching of Adam Clayton Powell 

The fury shown by Congress, the real seat of white power in 
America, when it climaxed its vicious vendetta against Adam 
Clayton Powell by first stripping him of his chairmanship of the 
House Labor and Education Committee, then denying him the 
Congressional seat he had held for 22 years, swept in two shock 
waves throughout the U.S. 

This “lynching, Northern-style’* of the most powerful national 
Negro politician in the U.S. was nothing less than notice being 
served that there is absolutely no Negro in this country who is 
safe from the oppressive and humiliating power of white ^racist 


America. 

The cancer of white supremacy is more deeply entrenched on 
Capitol Hill than it is anywhere else in the nation and eats away 
at' the reason of white liberal and reactionary alike. The fact is 
that a so-called “liberal” committee of Powell’s “fellow” Democrats, 
from both North and South, pushed through this action, so glee- 
fully supported by the reactionaries of both parties. 

The only thing that President Johnson said that was true in 
his State of the Union speech was that this was “a time of testing.” 
And that very day the world saw how white congressmen met their 
test, in the shocking action against Powell. 

WHAT WHITE POWER MEANS 

Congress did not even try to hide its naked racism by alsp 
removing, at least “for show,” the new chairman of the powerful 
Rules Committee, arch-reactionary William Colmer from Mississippi. 
The ridiculous pretense that Powell was removed because of his 
“unethical conduct” is further exposed by the fact that Senators, 
like Dodd from Connecticut, can use political contributions for 
personal expens es witho ut fear of even, censure. ta..say nothing of 
the fact that every Southern Congressman can fill the Congressional 
Record with filth against Negroes that could only be the product 
of a depraved mind. This, of course, is quite ethical, just as is 
the $15,000 ad taken in the Democratic Party program book by 
defense contractors, who know ads mean government contracts, or 
the President’s Club which charges $1,000 for simple, and $10,000 
for special, membership. 

The truth of the matter is that Powell was removed because 
he is a Negro who not only did openly what the other hypocritical 
congressmen dare do only secretly, but also demonstrated that he 
knew very well how to use his Congressional power against white 
reactionaries and opportunists to get progressive legislation passed. 
WHITE IGNORANCE VS. NEGRO UNDERSTANDING 

White America seems baffled by the unanimous support of 
Powell by Negroes throughout the nation. This bafflement reflects 
their ignorance of the issues involved just as clearly as the support 
of Powell by the Negroes reflects their complete understanding of 
what is involved. 

As one Negro auto worker said, “I would defend Powell to 
the end of time, although I do not agree with all his actions and 
statements. If Powell was white, this could never happen to him. 
We did not agree with Stokely Carmichael when he said there 
are 180 million white racists in America. Most Negroes know that 
all whites are not the same when it comes to supporting us. But 
this action in Congress proves that they are too few and far apart.” 
A million words from Carmichael could never do what this one 
action has done to reveal what “white power” really means. 

— Charles Denby 


On the occasion of the 100th anniversary of the 
appearance of Marx's CAPITAL, we announce 
the publication of our latest pamphlet: 

China , Russia , the U.S. A. 

STATE-CAPITALISM AND 
MARX'S HUMANISM 
or 

Philosophy and Revolution 

by Raya Dunayevskaya, Author of Marxism and Freedom 

Includes as Appendix — 

A Critique of Rosa Luxemburg's Accumulation of Capital 

. ONLY 50c 

Order From 
News & Letters 
8751 Grand River 
Detroit, Mich. 48204 
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LBJ’s State of Union Fantasy 
Revealed in Glare of Reality 

A miner’s wife from Hazard, Ky., whose husband has been unemployed for more than 
ten years, recently wrote News & Letters: “Things are just as bad now as ever here. 
I have been able to find a little work in a restaurant. I am ashamed to tell you what I’m 
making. It is only 70 cents an hour. But I have to do something to keep us going, now 
that my husband is ill and not able to work at all.” 



Special Thanks to The Appalachian South, Charleston, W. Va., 

for Sketch and Poem. 


Miners’ View of the New Year 


An automated miner 
From Cabin Creek, 

Said automated miner 
From Cabin Creek 
Ain’t got no job 
That’s what I seek. 

Now I used to dig coal where 

The mine was damp 

Said I used to dig coal where 

The mine was damp 

Load sixteen tons 

By carbide lamp. 

But since automation came 
The times got tight 
Said since automation came 
And times got tight 
They put me on 
A special diet. 


0 molly-grub and gravy on 
The welfare roll 

Said molly-grub and gravy 
On the welfare roll 
Can’t get no job 
To save my soul. 

Walked all the way to Charleston 
My feet got sore 

1 ivalked the road to Charleston 
My feet got sore 

And then I went 
To Baltimore. 

But twenty years a miner 
It’s all I know 
Said twenty years a miner 
That’s all I know 
No job, no home, 

No place to go ... ■ 

— Dow West 


Her husband was one of the 
miners who had picketed the 
White House three years ago try- 
ing to see President Johnson in 
vain. Inside, Johnson had been 
doo busy preparing his first State 
of the Union Message — the one 
that declared an “unconditional 
war on poverty.” 

ALL GUNS, NO BUTTER 

Despite President Johnson’s 
ludicrous claim in this year’s 
State of the Union message that 
we have “succeeded in creating 
a better life for the many,” every 
year since that “unconditional 
war on poverty” was declared, 
less and less has been done to 
eliminate the so-called “pockets 
of poverty” in this most affluent 
country of the world. Every year, 
as the war in Vietnam has been 
escalated higher and higher, 
greater slashes have been made 
in the domestic budget to pay for 
it, until by now, almost twice as 
much is spent every month to 
devastate both South and North 
Vietnam as is spent on the so- 
called “War on Poverty” in "an 
entire year. 

The Pentagon recently revealed 
that the U.S. is now spending 
more than two billion dollars a 
month Oil the war. This is twice 
j what was presented to the nation 
J and Congress in January, 1966 as 
I “estimated expenditure for . the 
J war.” So callous have the statis- 
| ticians become, in fact, that this 

jj was broken down into the fact 

that it is costing $322,000 for 
each enemy soldier killed! 

The Senate, in October, mean- 
while, grudgingly passed a poverty 
bill that would cost a little over 
a billion dollars for the whole of 
next year — provided still more 
slashes aren’t made by the new 
Congress which is even more re- 
actionary than the 89th was. 

THE CHRONIC POOR 
Moreover, it is not just Appa- 
lachia which has been chronically 
poor for more than a decade. 
Nearly half the nation’s poor 
(around 34 million according to 
the Social Security Administra- 
tion) live in America’s large cities. 
The “poor” are officially only 
those who make under , $3,000 a 
year for a family of four. Yet by 
even these pitifully low standards, 
14 percent of the white popula- 
tion, and FULLY HALF THE 
NON-WHITE are officially 
counted “poor”, according to a 
study appearing in a recent issue 
of the Social Security Bulletin. 

LBJ’s boast that we have just 
seen “six years of unprecedented 
prosperity” notwithstanding, this 
poverty persists at the same time 
that profits continue to soar, un- 
employment is supposed to have 
reached the lowest rate in 13 
years, and wages are supposed to 
be at an all-time high. 

Unfortunately, those bringing 
home pay-checks have discovered 
that the cost-of-living has also 
reached some new highs, and that 
their so-called “higher incomes” - 
are buying far less today than 
their smaller incomes bought two 
years ago. The average price rise 
across the nation was some 3.5% 
in 1966, but in cities like New 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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WORECIR'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

Workers’ View of Reuther-Meany Rift 

The recent statements from Reuther and the UAW about the 
conservative, if not downright reactionary, positions of Meany and 
file AFL-CIO have caused a lot of laughter among rank-and-file 
workers in the shops. As one of the workers in our shop said: 
“Reuther and the labor leaders in the UAW knew all about the 
AFL before they ev.er agreed to the merger. They wanted to expel 
workers in the union for saying exactly the same things about 
Meany as he is saying now, when we opposed the merger. But 
Reuther was thinking that Meany, being an old man, would soon 
pass on, or be forced into retirement. Reuther was sure that Meany 
would be out of his way by now, and he would be the king-pin of 
the AFL-CIO. , 

“Only it didn’t work out that way. Meany is still here, and 
seems very healthy. And he’s organized his own forces much closer 
around him, so that if something did happen to him today, most 
likely some supporter of his from the old AFL, and not Reuther, 
would be his replacement.” He said that’s what he believes is 
the real argument between Reuther and Meany. 

THEN AND NOW 

Another production worker said: “When the UAW wants sym- 
pathy and support from the membership, the rallying cry is always 
to focus our minds and attention on what the UAW was 20 years 
ago* If you read the militant and revolutionary statements they 
sent to the press then, showing what they were for, and what the 
AFL was against, you would hardly believe it. If a worker insisted 
on fighting for those things today he would he thrown out of the 
union. Their statements then covered everything from working 
conditions, economic freedom and civil rights, to political freedom. 

“I’m not Saying the UAW is as reactionary as the AFL,” this 
worker continued. “There’s a big difference between Reuther and 
Meany on liberal issues. Reuther will support liberal causes, and 
give militant speeches at civil rights meetings. But his actions 
are something else again.” The workers then began to discuss 
how Reuther and Gus Seholle have been yelling for years about 
the state reapportionment issue. People in this state do not have 
equal representation. Some congressmen and state representatives 
have as much voting strength, or more, than others who have twice 
as many people in their district. The argument is really for “One 
Man, One Vote.” 

Everyone agreed that there was no worker who would not 
support this. But they felt that this same principle should apply 
even more- to workers in a plant who are members of the UAW. 
Yet in our last contract, Reuther made an agreement with the 
company whereby they could eliminate workers’ representation, 
and mainly production workers’, not skilled workers’. Workers 
refer to the production workers as the “second class citizens” in 
the shop. 

CHIEF STEWARD ELIMINATED 

Many workers did not know until recently that if the chief 
steward of a department passes on, retires or quits, that depart- 
ment cannot elect another chief steward to take his place. The 
union and company has agreed, instead, that a chief steward from 
another department wifP -serve both his own and the new depart- 
ment. What is worse is that the new chief steward may not even 
know anything about the work in his new department. 

This is exactly what happened in our shop when a chief 
steward from inspection died during the Christmas holidays. This 
job requires someone who knows something about blueprints, and 
the workers are up in arms because they are going to be given a 
chief steward from the Welding Department, even though there 
are many workers in inspection who are qualified to be steward. 
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Anti-Americanism Is Not 
Answer to Britain’s Woes 


Glasgow, Scotland - — Dis- 
content is spreading into 
every part of Britain. It will 
spread more rapidly as the 
number of unemployed con- 
tinues to increase. There 
seems good reason to be op- 
timistic about the kind of 
struggle members of our 
class will embark upon in order 
to defeat the efforts of tha Gov- 
ernment to save British capital- 
ism by lowering the living con- 
ditions through the wage-freeze 
and the creation of unemploy- 
ment. 

It is in these circumstances 
we feel bound to ask some ques- 
tions regarding the display of 
anti-American feeling in Luton, 
where workers employed by 
Vauxhall Motors are in conflict 
with the management. One shop 
steward is reported to have 
raised the call for “all the Yanks 
to go home.” This was followed 
by strong anti-American slo- 
gans. Why workers should be 
diverted from the real struggle 
by that cheap kind of cam- 
paign passes comprehension. 
Who is responsible for it? 

ENEMY AT HOME 

There is a serious situation 
in every motor car factory in 
Britain, and it arises directly 
from the policy of the British 
Government. It looks as if there 
are some shop stewards who 
find it more to their liking to 
denounce the Americans than 
to face up to the enemy at 
home. As against this there are 
many shop stewards, like those 
at LinWood, who are doing all 
they can to intensify the strug- 
gle against those who are re- 
sponsible for the present squeeze. 

We can be sure that those 
who called out the anti-Ameri- 
can slogans don’t believe that 
a British employer is any bet- 
ter than an American employer. 
All employers, regardless of 
their nationality, have the 
same aim in view. When there 


is no profit to be made, they 
sack the workers. 

Those who set out to mislead 
workers in regard to America 
have an objectionable reason for 
doing so. There is a political 
attitude that refuses to see any- 
thing good in America. They 
see the bombing in Vietnam 
but blind themselves to the strug- 
gle of courageous men and 
women in America who are 
doing everything they can to 
combat the policy of Johnson. 

The struggle against the Viet- 
nam war is on a higher level 
than here in Britain. If we fought 
as hard as the anti-war fighters 
in America we could stop Wilson 
from continuing support for 
Johnson. That is possible. We 
should turn our attention to 
that kind of job. 

WORKER IS KEY 

It is right and proper that 
the economic struggle be seen in 
all its political implications. That 
would preclude anti-American- 
ism. To the politically enlightened 
person the place of the worker 
in industry would be seen as 
fundamental. Despite all the 
claims about progress, he is 
still at the beck and call of an- 
other class. That is true Of every 
country in the world. 

In no country do the masses 
have control of the means of 
production. That lies at the 
root of all our political prob- 
lems. The worker in such cir- 
cumstances is deprived of 
human dignity. 

Let us turn our attention to 
something better than shouting 
hate slogans against America. 
Let us engage in the immediate 
battle against the Government, 
but let us never forget that 
there is nothing more urgent 
than the creation of the new 
society. 

— H. McShane 


N.Y. Press Does 
Not Report Huge 
Anti-War Rally 

New York, N.Y.- — On Dec. 
8 SANE and 36 other organi- 
zations held an anti-war rally 
at Madison Square Garden in 
New York City. 

There was an overflow crowd 
of at least 17,000 people and about 
500 outside listening in at loud- 
speakers. Among the speakers 
were Dr. Spock, the well-known 
pediatrician, Floyd McKissick of 
CORE, Jules Feiffer, I. F. Stone 
and Gunnar Myrdal, the Swedish 
correspondent. 

Myrdal pointed out that not one 
of our European allies supports 
our war in Vietnam with a single 
soldier, and that the Swedish gov- 
ernment refuses to sell arms to 
the U.S. on the grounds that it 
is an active disturber of the 
peace. He also pointed out that 
in Asia only our “client” govern- 
ments like Thailand support us; 
and in Africa only the racist gov- 
ernments of Rhodesia and the 
Union of South Africa are on our 


A fro- A merican 


MORAL EROSION? 

The speech of Dr. Eric Fromm, 
the well-known psychiatrist and 
author, was read by the actor, 
Tony Randall, because Dr. 
Fromm was ill and unable to 
attend. 

He pointed out that our con- 
science and morality have been 
gradually and systematically 
weakened and eroded starting 
with the schrechlikeit of World 
War I, the barbarity of the Nazis 
in World War II, and the atom 
bombings of Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki by the U.S., until we now can 
accept the napalm bombing of 
innocent women and children in 
Vietnam. 

Despite the size of this rally 
and the prominence of many of 
the participants the New York 
Times reported it in only a few 
lines on an inside page. This re- 
port appeared in only one edi- 
tion and was absent from all the 
others printed that day. 

Mother of a draft-age son 
New York 


Way of the World 


By Ethel Dunbar 


SKILLED VS. UNSKILLED 

One worker pointed out that we have some 250 skilled workers 
in the plant, and they have 10 chief stewards, while we have some 
1,200 to 1,400 production and non-production workers in the plant 
who are represented by 14 chief stewards. “How can the UAW 
yell about state and county representation being unequal when they 
have taken away most of the workers’ representation in their own 
union?” he asked. 

He said that production workers in another plant, who con- 
stituted a 75% majority, had voted to accept a contract which the 
skilled workers were against, mainly because their pay raise did 
not give them enough of a margin over the production workers’. 
(This seems to be the argument of the skilled workers lately; they 
do not seem to worry about the amount of the pay raise they get 
as much as the gap between them and the production workers.) 
The union leaders said that the skilled workers could override the 
production workers, and_ rejected the contract. 

The rank-and-file workers are not too concerned about the 
Reuther-Meany rift, not nearly as concerned as we are about the 
conditions in the shops. As one said, “Sometimes it seems that 
Reuther is working with the State Department while Meany is 
working with the CIA — and the fight between them is the same 
as the fight between the State Department and the farther-right CIA. 

“But that is Reuther’s worry, not ours. We are concerned with 
our lives here, every day in the shop. We must begin organizing 
to protect some of the things we gained years ago and have been 
losing. And we had better start pretty soon, because it is clear 
that neither Reuther nor Meany cares what happens to the produc- 
tion workers, except as dues-paying members.” 


READ " THE CHALLENGE OF MAO TSE-TUNG" 
in 

MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

BY RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 
Special paperback edition, only $1.98. (Hard cover, 
$6.) Available also in Italian and Japanese translations. 
Order from; NEWS & LETTERS, 8751 Grand River, 
Detroit, Mich., 48204 
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Calendar Offer 

Black musicians are honored in 
the 1967 Freedom Calendar is- 
sued recently by Chicago’s Mu- 
seum of African American His- 
tory. 

Thirteen musicians are hon- 
ored in the new calendar, con- 
taining biographies written by 
Charles Burroughs, museum cur- 
ator, and pictures drawn by art- 
ists AI Price and Douglas Wil- 
liams. 

The musicians include Cheva- 
lier De Saint George (1745-1799), 
a violinist-composer in France; 
George Polgreen Bridgetower 
(1770-1860), also a violinist-com- 
poser in European circles; Harry 
T. Burleigh (1866-1949), an Amer- 
ican composer who influenced 
Dvorak; R. Nathaniel Dett (1882- 
1943), American composer; Chick 
Webb (1907-1939), one of the best 
of jazz drummers; King Oliver 
(1885-1938), a member of many 
famous bands; and others. 

Single calendars are $1.50, or 
$1 each when purchased in or- 
ders of ten or more. Make checks 
or money orders out to the Mu- 
seum of African American His- 
tory, 3806 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, 111. 60653. 


FOR MEETINGS OF 
L.A. NEWS & LETTERS 
COMMITTEE WRITE: 

P.O. BOX 27022 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
90027 


Race Changes Come Slowly 


Segregation in the Southern 
states is still trying to hold on. 
There are still many who think 
the black people are not fit to 
do any kind of work except dig- 
ging a ditch or working on some 
white man’s farm. Some think 
black people never get old until 
they are 90 or 100 (and then can 
be called “uncle” or “aunt”). ; 

OLD DIE-HARDS 

Early this month a newsman on 
TV interviewed some of the old 
and young white men in Ala- 
bama, and asked them what they 
thought of a Negro having been 
elected sheriff in Tuskegee. The 
younger whites seemed to think 
that it was a good thing to have 
a Negro in the job. But the older 
white men all seemed to think a 
Negro shouldn’t be an officer “be- 
cause he don’t know enough 
about the law to handle that kind 
of job.” 

That’s what I would call being 
an “old die-hard white,” for sure. 
They’re afraid of any Negro ever 
having a chance to do to them 
what they have been doing to the 
Negroes for years. 

Today, everybody is wondering 
what is going to become of the 
country, where wars are going 
on against other nations and even 
against each other. The world is 
full of hate. Whites hate each 
other. The recent elections show- 
ed that whites who fear they may 
not be able to control other 


whites they have elected, will get 
together and get rid of them, 

The Negroes fight against each 
other a little differently than the 
whites do. Some Negroes think 
that if they teach school or make 
their living in that kind of work, 
they are better than the rest of 
us. But the Southern states are 
still trying to keep everything 
separated from all the Negro peo- 
ple, just as it was 100 years ago. 
“ALL THE WAY” FOR LBJ? 

Each Southern governor tries 
to have a meeting with the Presi- 
dent, to help them keep the laws 
just as they are. They cry that 
they didn’t have to go to school 
with Negro children and they 
don’t want their children to. The 
President will have to shake up 
those crazy people in the South 
unless he wants them to carry 
him all the way they want him 
to go. If he Is supposed to be the 
president of the whole United 
States, he should act as if he is, 
and that is what he should tell 
the South. I 

The Negro people may have 
stopped marching for a while. 
Many will hate to see them start 
marching again, because they 
know that if they do — and stick 
together — it will be the end of 
the old ways once and for all. 
They have shaken the whole 
world with their fight for free- 
dom, and they will shake it still 
more. 
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Kaiser Wildcat Strike Causes Compared OntheLjne 

With Situation at North American Plant Insurance and Compensation 


(Ed. note: Below are the reac- 
tions of a North American Avia- 
tion (NAA) worker to a wildcat 
strike at a Southern California 
Kaiser steel plant and the rela- 
tion of that strike to work and 
civil rights grievances occurring 
at her own plant.) 

Los Angeles, Calif. — 
Kaiser’s unique formula 
(profit sharing) for strike pre- 
vention, like NAA’s recent 17 
point program to ensure 
women, minorities and Ne- 
groes equal employment op- 
portunities, exemplifies the 
terrible morass of technical 
legalities which workers face. 
SUBTERFUGE 

In both these situations the 
clear-cut cases of justice versus 
injustice are not presented be- 
cause of the companies’ employ- 
ment of ambiguities and outright 
subterfuge. This allows them to 
whitewash their dirty laundry be- 
fore too many workers and the 
public are totally aware of their 
“supposed” generosity. 

The Kaiser “fruits of progress” 
bonus plan, for example, was em- 
ployed to eliminate strikes and 
create “harmonious relations.” 
From the onset, some of Kaiser’s 
employees saw the danger of be- 
ing lulled into complacency and 
felt the company would take ad- 
vantage of this — and the company 
did. 

It ignored old grievances and 
refused to talk to the grievance 
committee chairman, Rex Park- 
er, about other grievous condi- 
tions. Yet when Parker called a 
strike, the president of Kaiser 
Local 2869, James Veasey, term- 
ed the strike illegal. Why? 

IGNORE WORKERS 

It is obvious that Veasey, like 
Hank Lacayo, president of Local 


887 (NAA), had become insensi- 
tive to the needs of the workers. 
However, in the face of the actual 
strike, President Veasey had com- 
mon sense enough to concede 
“Mr. Parker proved his point,” 
because the company shut down. 

It is interesting to note that this 
action was accomplished by a 
relatively small series of griev- 
ances. The so-called militant 
group headed by Parker realizes 
the necessity for full participa- 
tion of all workers in fighting. 

The situation at Kaiser is any- 
thing but harmonious, for all the 
company’s posturing. NAA’s sit- 
uation, while analagous, is closer 
to the core of the labipr-manage- 
ment disputes. This is so because 
the Parker - Kaiser grievances 
were not spelled out and no racial 
overtones showed through. 

RACE AND CLASS 

On the otherhand, NAA’s 
solemn promise of “thou shall not 
discriminate and get caught” 
shows the racial content clearly. 
At NAA they are clothing a class 
issue with a race issue. 

The grievances are the ones 
which all workers feel, but since 
Negroes are complaining, the 
company and the union use the 
race issue. That is why, with the 
definite overtones of a racist is- 
sue, NAA goes about its sadistic 
business with the aid and abet- 
ment of federal funds. The work- 
er is often not aware of this sub- 
terfuge because of the color syn- 
drome that is so rampant in 
America today. 

Is there any question that all 
workers must bear the brunt of 
labor-management disputes? The 
comparison between Kaiser and 
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naa does not end here what Problems Need Settlement 

about the union? 

NAA RACISM By John Allison 

Numerous complaints have been received by the union 
When core initiated a civil on yj e wa y jj-j e management has been treating workers off 
rights strike at naa, Lacayo on sick leave. To begin with, the Chrysler Corporation has 

raised a louder hue and cry its own medical department. These people have no fee 

than did Veasey of Kaiser when problem, so they are more than willing to send a worker 
thA wildcat occurred. And the back to work before he or she is well enough, 
reason was that Lacayo had ade- f b e Insurance Department-® 

quate racist political support bo , unc , es , work ? rs , betwe , e . n an °, ut ' ance procedure, the only way 

quaie racist political support, s;de doctor w h 0 1S seeking a fee - ’ h(1 solved p. {or 

and intimidated the oppressed an d the Chrysler medical depart- worl f ers to stop production. 

; workers (workers who pay his mentwMch is seeking to reton TmE SHORX T , ME 

salary) along with the company. *h e employee to work so produc- g * t insurance workman’s 

tion can go on uninterrupted. lately, insurance workman s 

Legal technicians call this col- Anyone has been on sick compensation-anythmg that does 

lusion. But the workers who have leave can teD you that many not . stop Production always re- 

. ..... „ , ,• mains a problem. In contrast 

no legal technicians call a spade times workers are at home in , )h „. non nrndllC j j on 

a . Dade bed when they receive a letter t0 - way thes ® non-production 

P ° from the Insurance Deiit telling P roblem s keep dragging on for 

Lacayo warned, but with more the wor ker to report for work at on end is wben some ‘ 

success than Veasey because of once or i ose his seniority thing happens that affects pro- 

: the evident racism in the union duction ‘ This never takes more 

and comoanv that civil rights .. . - than a few minutes to solve at 

ana company uiav nvu rigins At t}us point, the union com- hecanse the god of nrodue- 

stnkers might loose their jobs , ■ . the comoanv and is , ’ because tne god of Proouc- 

,nd ttat thek could iZeTlmmSU” 

procedures°. CeSSed hr ° Ug Um ° n J? the . plant is not a sub £ ct for » is a fact that if a worker 

J ^ be £ rlevance procedure. We can j s injured the company is always 

“We are the only ones who can say for sure that we will never eager for him or her to apply for 
help you” says Lacayo to the correct the abuse of the Insur- insurance rather than compensa- 
workers in an effort to get them ance procedure until we have tion _ even though the insurance 
to ignore the civil rights strike, the right to strike or put In- pays more than compensation . 
But when certain pressures were surance and Workman s Compen- Th( , reason is simp i e: The eom- 
exerted, who but Layaco bent is ^"nly wayX' Pany’s insurance rate stays pret- 

wK.,V .12, « » «» »»'• “ !*» »»■ 

ngnts grievances inrougn a long ... , pensation costs go up with each 

drawn-out process with the hope haa £ bng p lost-time accident that is paid for 

of wearing us down and at the . T “ e co f e 0,1 women and men * compensation claim 
same time making himself look ls £ iven to workers by the com- Un , a compensation claim, 
^me time makm 0 himseit look pany , g ^ medicaJ staff> wh en , Another thmg is that as the 

the workers return from being ' en £th of time of the insurance 
He was never smart enough, 0 ff s j c k. Labor Relations, Insur- coverage has been extended, the 
like Veasey, to concede that there ance, and Medical will team up more harassment a worker faces 
was a serious problem and gain on a worker to keep him or her who . is for any , long pe ™ d 
for himself a face-saving device, out of a job. The worker will be of time. Actually, the extension 
Lacayo admits, “Certainly there afraid to get sick again. , time to 12 months coverage 

is discrimination” (over 18 years Where the Local Union takes b>oks good on paper and like the 
of it) but in the same breath a strike vote against any com- company is granting workers a 
says that “the company has a pany you will find insurance benefit But this just isn t so, be- 
pretty darn good policy on race.” abuses are always one of the cause If a worker would reach 
And besides, where does civil strike issues. The reason for this the ,P 01 . of receiving full 12- 
rights have a place in employ- is that for any shop problem that m ,, insurance benefits, he 
ment? does not come under the griev- ™ ouW always be eligible 

for partial or total disability cov- 
erage. 

Grape Strikers Gird for Winter harass older workers 

JT It gets especially tough for 

(Editor’s Note: The Farm Work- and money by dedicated doctors workers who are older and are 
ers of Delano are in the 17th who drive 300 miles from San coming close to or are at retire- 
month of their strike against the Francisco to spend a day treating ment age and who develop lin- 
inhuman conditions they refuse people who desperately need their gering or chronic illness. These 
to suffer any longer. Their work healing hands... cases are really jumped on by 

is fanning out from Delano across „ , . the management team, and they 

the whole country , and it doesn’t _ People are / anm p g , out are told in no uncertain terms 
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est issue of EL MACRIADO) + S * ate to , Texas ’ the end ,°. f fa on know what the “or else” 

the world, where they are hold- means. The company will be 
DELANO, CALIF. — When the ing out against the impossible watching them to catch the first 
rain comes, the strike moves onto odds of an open border and false move to get a chance to 
a kind of new front. There is no ruthless police repression . . . fire them or make work so tough 
work for the scabs, and less op- . .. . ,, , , , that they will be glad to retire, 

portunity to picket for the Tfl ® strike is on the streets of Any more t j-, e company ai s0 

strikers. About 100 strikers went ® an has a “Elbe Book” on doctors 

to Los Angeles last week for a youn„ ^dicak and rank-and- too> and classifles those who g0 
“gate collection” at the entrances f ? le unionists walk the Picket aJong with management as the 

to the big auto plants and missile an^raislmonev and good guys ’ and . the ones wh6 try 

food. There are the truck-chasers ^ d a w J l . at “ ’ ”5? 

Money is needed to keep El and there is the boycott. This one, d ^* 

Macriado going, so everyone the third in a successful line, is fu.„ p 

can keep informed about the against Perelli-Minetti and Sons . . 

strike; it is needed for the ....... . . ... thol i gh ' Sometimes a good 

Union; and it is needed for the ^ i • v 15 r gUy tu ™ s , mto a > and maa ' 

Clinic. All contributions can be H 16 , Strlke ln the Grapes 1D ^ement has to make some re- 
sent to Farm Workers Asso- Delano ' classifications, 

ciation. Box 894, Delano, Calif. 

93215. 


factories. The money raised will 
help to bolster the depleted strike 
fund. 

Cesar Chavez is in Mexico, pre- 
sumably laying the groundwork 
for closing the border, an essen- 
tial task if the strike is ever going 
to really change the lives of farm 
workers in California and Texas. 
While he was gone, one of the 
old-line AFL-CIO organizers who 
have been helping us, was tor- 
tured and maimed in the most 
bestial manner by unknown 
assailants . . . 

Two trailers sit in a muddy en- 
campment on the edge of Delano. 
This is the miraculous Farm 
Workers Health Clinic, which has 
survived since the beginning of 
the strike on donations of time 


Three discussions on 
STATE CAPITALISM AND 
MARX^ HUMANISM 

IN DETROIT: THURSDAY, JAN. 26, 1967 
8751 Grand River Ave. 

7:30 p.m. 

IN LOS ANGELES: SUNDAY , JAN. 29, 1967 
552 Gay ley Ave. (Apt. 2) 

4:00 p.m. 

IN NEW YORK: WEDNESDAY, FEB. 8, 1967 
Room 306 Hamilton Hall 
Columbia University 
116th St. & Amsterdam Ave. 

8:30 p.m. 

All Welcome — Admission Free 



EDITORIAL 

Resurgence of Nazism? 

The recent West German elections, which produced a 7.4 per 
cent vote for the neo-Nazi National Democratic Party, in two states, 
has brought fear of the possible resurgence of Nazism. There were 
strikes and youth demonstrations in West Germany against this 
showing, but it is not this that the Western press played up half as 
much as they tried playing down the significance of the neo-Nazi 
vote by stressing that, “after all”, the NDP got only eight deputies 
out of 96 into the state parliament in Hesse, and 15 out of 204 
seats in the state parliament in Bavaria. 

As if there were much difference in outlook between these NDP 
deputies in Bavaria and the Christian Democrat Franz Joseph Straus, 
who played a key role in the Christian Democrats electing the for- 
mer Nazi, Kurt Kiesinger, as Chancellor! 

Here, too, the whitewash machines were put to work, referring 
to Kiesinger’s Nazi past as an “unfortunate decision” back in the 
1930’ s to join the Nazi Party, which he supposedly left at the very 
height of World War II. 

The worst development of all however, was the decision of the 
power-hungry Social Democrats to form a coalition with the Christian 
Democrats at this critical moment of the latter’s disintegration. 

' It is true that the Social Democrats have long since rejected 
any relationship to Marxism. Nevertheless, some of the youth had 
nowhere else to go to show their opposition to the ruling party. The 
same was true of the new intelligentsia, some of whom are now 
resigning from the Social Democrats. For the former anti-Nazi 
fighter, Willy Brandt, to become vice-Chaneellor to the former Nazi, 
Chancellor Kiesinger, is an unholy alliance which can only help the 
reaction, in and out of Germany. 

X Where the totalitarian regime of East Germany needed to erect 
a wall to keep its workers from escaping, so the government, bom 
out of the massive retaliatory policy of the Dulles-Adenauer era, 
needs this coalition to keep a genuine left opposition among the 
workers and youth in West Germany from developing sufficient force 
for its overthrow. - 

THE U.S. ROLE 

The irony in the fall of the Erhard regime and the rise of 
Kiesinger, who seeks to revive the Franco-German axis, is that its 
immediate cause was U.S. insistence on the continued buying by West 
Germany of U.S. armaments. Supposedly, this was to pay for the 
maintenance of U.S. troops in Germany. 

Since this money goes, not to the U.S. government, but to private 
munition manufacturers, this, at best, is a very, very indirect way 
of doing this. What is more important is that it is thus aiding in 
the rearmament of West Germany — which even West Germany 
thinks is excessive. As one German official in Washington put it: 
“We have bought so much U.S. military equipment that we now have 
a machine gun on every desk.” 

Unfortunately, this doesn’t mean that they wouldn’t like to get 
their hands on the nuclear trigger; but at the moment even the 
staunchest capitalist allies of U.S. imperialism in the West fear that 
U.S. imperialist involvement in Vietnam means that, in U.S. eyes, 
the key to the world situation has shifted from Europe to the Orient 
WORLD CAPITALISM, WEST AND EAST 

The rise of the neo-Nazi party this year is symptomatic of more 
than a possible resurgence of Nazism in Germany. It is the re- 
minder of the degeneracy of world capitalism, which has solved 
not a single fundamental problem since the World Depression first 
gave birth to Nazism. Its possible resurgence at a time of affluence 
shows that the disgorging of Nazism was not only an economic 
fact of life. Just as the world economic crisis did not “end” till 
World War II was in full swing, so the political crisis did not end 
with the coming of peace. Peace came only because all contestants 
were exhausted. So they put markers for their next engagement: 
two Germanies, two Koreas, and in the 1950’s, two Vietnams. 

DeGaulle France, loudly protests U.S. imperialism’s role in 
Vietnam, but considers its own colonial war there, which brought 
about this division of Vietnam, as “just.” In the same way it tries 
to replace U.S. imperialism’s role in Europe in general and in 
Germany in particular. Hence, the Franco-German axis, which, thus 
far, has been a stillbirth. And now that it has developed its own 
nuclear bomb, DeGaulle France thinks there is still room for a 
“third power” that is not proletarian but French chauvinist. 

By no accident DeGaulle France is likewise experiencing a new 
anti-Semitic trend. Latest polls show that 20 per cent of the French 
population is anti-Semitic. How can one look to this type of anti- 
Americanism as a way out of the world crisis? 

Just as the biggest blow to the development of a West German 
working class opposition to the ruling Christian Democrats was 
achieved by the Social Democrats joining them in coalition, so the 
biggest blow to the new emergent anti-capitalist forces through- 
out the world would be dealt by any who would choose sides 
with one imperialism .against the other as the “lesser evil,” be 
that DeGaulle France or Brezhnev’s Russia. 

The idea that, since unification of Germany was not achieved 
by being “on the side of” the United States, perhaps it can be 
achieved through flirtations with Russia, is the biggest illusion of 
all. Unification of Germany will never be achieved so long as capi- 
talism, private or state, exists and gains from this division. 

A NEW BEGINNING 

A new beginning in West Germany must start with the workers 
fighting against capitalistic conditions of labor; with the youth 
demonstrating against Nazism, fighting against the status quo on 
all fronts from education to war, and beginning to revolt in the 
Free University of West Berlin. The intellectuals who have broken 
with the Social Democrats must join with the workers and the 
youth and work for the establishment of new forms of organization. 

The model for any new Left in Germany is neither the East 
German single-party system or the “two party” system in the U.S. 
but the actual movement for freedom, whether that be the East 
German rising of 1953 or the Freedom Now Movement in the U.S. 
since 1960. Whether it be the Negro movement, the student revolts, 
or the anti-war demonstrations, these new forms of organization are 
tied closely to the actual movements for freedom, and in that alone 
lies also the hope that there will be no Nazi resurgence in West 
Germany. 

The times when each oppositior. movement could work only 
in its own country are gone. Our one world demands a world move- 
ment for freedom, with a show of international solidarity being 
but the first step towards such a world development. 7 
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STATE-CAPITALISM AND MARX'S HUMANISM 


The article by Raya Duna- 
yevskaya in the December is- 
sue was very dynamic. I was 
deeply moved by the strong 
pathos of Marxist-Humanism, 
the phiosophy of liberation of 
man from below, in the period 
of state-capitalism. 

The article by Tadayuki Tsu- 
shima did not do this for me, 
because his attitude seemed 
too mechanical. It didn’t deal 
with man as the subject of 
revolutionary activity who 
must transcend state-capital- 
ism. I believe that it lacked 
Marxist-Humanism. 

I recently read the letter of 
a young girl student which had 
been sent to the editors of 
Zenshin. She said: “The work- 
er cannot get back his own 
humanity without revolting 
against the world which state- 
capitalism dominates. The 
Stalinists break his will to re- 
volt, pretending they are so- 
cialists. Stalinism has become 
degraded to a criminal exist- 
ence.” Your views, as you 
can see, are shared by many 
students here. 

Reader 
Nagoya, Japan 

* * * 

I am glad you included the 
excerpts from the unpublished 
part of Capital in News & Let- 
ters. I feel that it would have 
helped the British “Marxists” 
to understand the purpose of 
the work if that had been in- 
cluded in Capital. Alienation 
might have received more at- 
tention. 

1 tried to read Capital when 
I was 14 years of age with 
the purpose of defending my 
church from the Socialists. I 
made a brave attempt, but 
gave it up. 

When 1 was 19 I read a penny 
pamphlet “A Summary of 
Marx’s Capital. I still have a 
copy of that pamphlet. Un- 
der the guidance of John 
Maclean I again had to go 
at Capital. We were con- 
cerned about proving the cor- 
rectness of the theory of value 
and pursuing the class strug- 
gle. 

We were right but we did not 
see all the implications of 
Capital. This is where Marx- 
ism and Freedom comes in. 
You have done a great service. 

Correspondent 

Glasgow 

* * * 

It was exciting to see the 
first English translation of the 
original ending of Marx’s 
greatest work, Capital — and I 
was glad to see you rush the 
celebration of the 100th anni- 
versary of its publication in 
1867 that way. Now, how are 
you going to celebrate the ac- 
tual date of publication ? 

Reader 
New York 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Watch 
and see. 


Enclosed is a small ‘!help- 
out”. I sure enjoyed my last 
paper. Much good food for 
thought. t : 

Reader 

Missouri 

* * * 

I am very anxious to trans- 
late Raya Dunayevskaya’s ar- 
ticle from the December is- 
sue? “State-capitalism and 
Marx’s Humanism.” I will try 
to get a publisher, and have it 
out as soon as possible. 

Intellectual 
Tokyo, Japan 
* * * 

I was glad to see yoiu pub- 
lish the article by Tadayuki 
Tsushima, first because there 
is so little evidence in any 
other journal of an interna- 
tional exchange of ideas on an 
important theoretical subject; 
and second, because he stuns 
up what to me would be the 
standard “economist” view. I 
do not mean that he is not a 
Marxist — he is, of course — but 
it is more and more clear 
that it is insufficient today to 
limit one’s analysis to “eco- 
nomic” problems alone. 

Intellectual 

Boston 

* .* * 

Congratulations on tlie splen- 
did essay by Raya Bunayev- 
skaya in your special Decem- 
' ber issue. It is about time 
that Marxist-Humanism and 
the state-capitalist theory 
were integrated as a single 
unit. What was most exciting 
to me was the implication 
that the Hegelian dialectic will 
finally be taken up liy her in 
a truly comprehensive way. 
When will that be? 

Graduate Student 
Berkeley 

EDITOR’S NOTE!: It is 
hoped that the. work -in-prog- 
ress by Raya Dunayevskaya, 
Philosophy and Involution, 
will be completed in a year. 

* * * 

Just as the promise suggest- 
ed in Capital must result, as a 
historical necessity, j from the 
actions of society, we see so- 
ciety induced to action must 
hasten the promise , . . Marx- 
ism-Leninism. 

It is unfortunate so many 
intelligent people see a differ- 
ence of worlds rather than a 
world of differences. 

New Reader 
Massachusetts 
* * *■ 

HAPPY NEW YEAR? 

The character of our 90th 
Congress was certainly clear 
during LBJ’s State of the 
Union message! The big 
“promises” to “intensify” our 
effort to make war on poverty 
got such weak applause it 
sounded sick. 

You could see how sure LBJ 
must have been that this Con- 
gress wouldn’t pass anything 


progressive even if he made 
the pretense of trying it. 

But when he proposed a new 
“Safe Streets and Crime Con- 
trol Act” the applause was 
terrific. It was the only enthu- 
siasm Congress showed, in 
fact. And the more Johnson 
described how “law and or- 
der” must be revered, and 
how the U.S. is going to have 
the best police force in the 
world, the more I could see 
the “police state” closing in on 
us! 

Alarmed 

Detroit 

* * * 

Having seen how few of the 
so-called “poverty funds” get 
to the poor — and how much 
goes to the pretty administra- 
tors and their ilk, I would sub- 
mit that what OEO really 
stands for is “Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunists.” 

Fed-Up 

Boston 

* * $ 

What has happened to the 
demonstrations by housewives 
across the country against ris- 
ing food prices? While of short 
duration, they were effective. 

The question in my mind is, 
were these demonstrations a 
pre-election political maneuv- 
er? Nothing has been heard 
of similar protests since the 
November elections. 

Surely, food prices haven’t 
dropped since then. As any 
housewife can testify, they 
have risen! 

Working Woman 
Detroit 

* * * 

The first act of actor-turned- 
politician, Ronald Reagan, 
now Governor of California, 
was a swinging midnight inau- 
guration that cost the Califor- 
nia taxpayers $100,000. His 
second act was to start the de- 
struction of Berkeley Univer- 
sity. 

As a first step he proposes 
a $28 million cut in the budget 
of the state-supported univer- 
sity, which has 90,000 students. 
To punish the students furth- 
er, he proposes that each stu- 
dent pay $400 a year additional 
tuition on top of the $275 they 
are already paying. The ef- 
fect would be to drive the poor 
students out of the university 
and into the Army. 

A university official stated 
that the Reagan action was 
“the worst setback for higher 
education in the state since 
the depression.” Dr. Clark 
Kerr, the university president, 
is expected to resign or be 
fired by Reagan. 

Worried 

California 

* * * 

I was watching the CBS 
year-end roundup with report- 
ers from various places. Two 
things struck me. 

On Vietnam, they kept in- 
terrupting the newsman who 
had been covering Vietnam. 
He had been giving a rather 
disturbing picture and Jhe rest 
of them just didn’t want to 
discuss what the U.S. will be 
doing in Vietnam next year 
with a half million men. 

On the Negro revolution, 
they felt that the moderate 
leadership was in trouble be- 
cause they cannot give to 
the Civil Rights Movement 
what it needs — jobs, etc. But 
when they came to the mili- 
tants, who are small, they 
seemed almost frightened, be- 
cause they do not know what 
is going to happen. 

Observer 

California 
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Views 


| NEWS & LETTERS is not only a unique combination § 

| of worker and intellectual in Which each “speaks for him- 1 

I self.” It is also a paper that belongs to its readers. We I 
welcome letters and articles from new readers and new | 
activists everywhere, because only in this EXCHANGE of I 
ideas can the freedom movement develop, and the idea of 1 
| freedom become real, at last. Send us YOUR questions, YOUR jf 
| comments, YOUR story. 1 


NEONAZISM 

The most disturbing thing 
to me about the former Nazi 
becoming chancellor in Ger- 
many is that it was the Social 
Democrats that helped put 
him in. 

Brandt of the SDP has been 
making socialist thought “real- 
istic.” He has completely dis- 
figured socialist thought to do 
this, and now to be “realistic” 
turns out to be supporter for a 
former Nazi. 

There were demonstrations 
when it was announced that 
Kiesinger was to be chancel- 
lor, but when Brandt said he 
would support him it quieted 
down. "“It a man with a so- 
cialist background supports 
him, it must be okay” was 
what came through. The left 
whitewashed him. 

Old Radical 
California 

H= * * 

Some people consider the 
rise of Kiesinger and the Na- 
tional Democratic Party in 
Germany to be a resurgence 
of the same old Nazi move- 
ment that brutalized civiliza- 
tion 3 decades ago. But “neo- 
Nazism” is not the same old 
thing. “Neo” means that it 
has taken a “new form”. In 
this case, what is “new” is 
that Kiesinger has a “left 
face” — given to him by the so- 
called Social Democrats. 

Intellectual 

Chicago 

* * * 

I can’t help wondering how 
much the Vietnam War has to 
do with the re-emergence 
of militarism throughout the 
world, and even with the re- 
vival of the Nazi movement 
in Germany. 

When people, are forced to 
have arms they don’t need, 
they will find use for them. If 
people need food, but you give 
them guns instead, you, and 
not they, are responsible for 
what they do with them. 

Worker 

Detroit 

* * * 

YOUTH AND WAR 

I just read a little item (very 
little) in the daily press that 
said Justice Department fig- 
ures show that proportionately 
fewer young men are trying 
to avoid military service ille- 
gally (i.e. draft dodging) now 
than during World War II. 

During that so-called “popu- 
lar” war, with four times the 
number of men in uniform, 
there were ten times the num- 
ber of convicted draft viola- 
tors. 

It would obviously have been 
pretty demoralizing to the 
“war effort” if the number 
of draft dodgers during WWII 
had been publicized widely in 
the press. Yet today the press 
is deliberately trying to pin 
that scathing term on young 
men who are anything but 
that. 

They are not trying to “hide” 
or “avoid a fight”— but are 
openly and courageously op- 
posing a war that is both bar- 
barous and illegal. They are 
not acting individually— but as 
a movement. That is what 
alarms the Administration! 

Supporter 

Philadelphia 

* * * 

Intellectual thought is really 
bankrupt. On television, a 
college professor was talking 
about why youth are almost 
all against the draft. He said 
that girls are only against it 
vvhen you take the good-look- 
ing fellows! 

Disgusted Youth 
Los Angeles 


The National Executive Com- 
mittee of the College Young 
Democratic Clubs of America 
met here in September and 
passed, by a vote of 10 to 3, a 
resolution expressing its “sin- 
cere disapproval of the present 
administration policy in Viet- 
nam, calling for an immediate 
cease fire on the part of both 
combatants and a prior halt in 
American bombings of North 
Vietnam.” 

The offices of the Democra- 
tic Rational Committee denied 
them permission to reproduce 
and mail out their resolutions 
and policy positions through 
the Committee, because of the 
nature of the resolution on Viet- 
nam so the young Dems final- 
ly made the facts public and 
distributed their resolutions on 
their own. 

The Young Dems are cer- 
tainly not wild-eyed radicals, 
but as the war in Vietnam 
grows more and more horrify- 
ing, it is bound to bring more 
and more concerned youth to 
the anti-war movement. 

Student 
Nashville, Tennessee 

HUNGARIAN 

REVOLUTION 

I am tired of your harping 
on the dead Hungarian “revo- 
lution.” Nothing stops a real 
revolution. Look at Vietnam. 
That Hungarian so-called rev- 
olution was a phoney. The 
Catholic Church and the CIA 
had a big hand in it. And 
Kadar, who was put in to head 
the government then is still 
in office, and very popular 
with the people. So what are 
you beefing about? 

Reader 
Los Angeles 

EDITOR’S NOTE: A revolu- 
tion that was fought under the 
banner of Marx’s Humanism; 
that ushered in a whole new 
epoch in man’s search for 
freedom from capitalism, both 
private and state; that first 
gave the term “Freedom 
Fighters” to the world; and 
whose accomplishments in its 
short life remain vital lessons 
for today’s revolutionaries, is 
far from dead. 

Having smashed the revolu- 
tion physically with tanks and 
guns, it is true that the Com- 
munists tried hard to slander 
it as a “counter-revolution of 
the landowners and capital- 
ists,” and brand the revolu- 
tionaries as “fascists,” 

Such slanders are com- 
pletely demolished by the 
many books which document 
the true history of the Revolu- 
tion. Space prevents us from 
mentioning more than a few: 
Behind the Rape of Hungary, 
by F. Fejto; The Hungarian 
Revolution, by George Mikes; 
and for the Workers’ Councils 
documents, The Review of 
The Imre Nagy Institute. 

NEGRO WRITERS* 
WANTED 

A small Italian publisher is 
preparing a book containing 
poems, short stories, essays: 
writing of any kind by Ne- 
groes on the questions of 
Black Power, Black Libera- 
tion, the Vietnam War, and the 
affinity of Afro-America wi,th 
the third world. Although pro- 
fessional writers will be in- 


cluded ,the publisher is main- 
ly looking for writing from 
black youth and the average 
man-or-woman-on-the-street. 

Literary finesse will be a 
minor consideration if a con- 
sideration at all. There is no 
pay involved in the project, 
but there is every opportunity 
to speak honestly and directly 
to the Italian public. 

Submisisons should be made 
through: Smyrna Press, Box 
418, Stuyvesant Station, New 
York, N.Y. 10009. 

Dan Georgakas 
N New York 

* * * 

ON CHINA . . . 

I have been reading your 
articles on the Red Guards 
and following events closely 
in China. I am hoping that 
in a year, or at the most 
two, I will be able to arrange 
for a national lecture tour 
for Raya Dunayevskaya in 
my country. 

Chinese Refugee 
Macao 

* * sc 

I found your article on “Chi- 
na’s Self-Created Turmoil” 
(N&L, Oct.) thoroughly ab- 
sorbing, and I look forward to 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s “Philos- 
ophy and Revolution.” Your 
views of the tragedy of the 
Vietnamese are quite just. 

Reader 

Singapore 

* * * 

I don’t agree with you on 

China, but am interested in 

your analysis. Your position 
and work on the Negro and 
Delano and worker control is 
excellent. 

Friend 
New York 

* * * 

PRO AND CON 
OUR COLUMNISTS 

I consider Peter Mallory’s 
statement in “Our Life and 
Times” (N&L, Nov. issue) that 
Bertrand Russell is “a war- 
hawk on Mao’s side” as being 
one of the most ridiculous 
statements I have heard in a 
long time. Why not leave 
name-calling of this type to 
Birchers and their fellow pa- 
ranoics? 

L. H. 
Oregon 

* * * 

Mr. Eugene Walker’s col- 
umns are excellent. The stu- 
dents should never have de- 
parted from the South, and 
now they should be invited 
to return. 

Reader 

Chicago 

* * Hs 

It may sound strange to you, 
but the article I look for first, 
after I’ve read the front page’ 
article each issue,, is the one 
from Glasgow. I like the way 
Harry McShane writes, and 
what is happening to the work- 
ers there often helps me un- 
derstand what is happening 
right here. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

LEADERS AND RANKS 

Reuther is certainly no rav- 
ing radical — and if even he 
can’t stand what passes for 
the labor “leadership” of 
Meany, you can imagine what 
the rank-and-file think of him ! 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 


TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

‘Black Power’, Race and Class 

(Ed. Note: Several readers who are active in the civil rights 
movement have requested that we print the following excerpt from 
the “Perspectives Report” given to News & Letters Committees at 
our Convention in September 1966. The full report is available for 
35c from News & Letters, 8751 Grand River, Det. Mich. 48204.) 

At the present crucial moment of world history, when the third 
world of underdeveloped countries has become the bone of conten- 
tion, not only between “East” and “West,” but also within .the 
so-called East, the Sino-Soviet orbit, it is imperative that the Negro 
maintain his independence from any state power, and its ideas. 
Presently, many of these have jumped on the bandwagon of the 
“black power” slogan. It therefore must be closely examined. 

The SNCC statement, which evidently SNCC had been dis- 
cussing for months before its publication by others, is not outside 
of a certain philosophic framework, certain principled tenants. In 
turning to these, we, of course, take the statement at its face value 
when it declares: “These views should not be equated with outside 
influence or outside agitation but should be viewed as the natural 
process of growth and development within a movement; so that the 
move by the black militants and SNCC in this direction should be 
viewed as a turn toward self-determination.” (New York Times 
8/5/66). '■ 

At the same time, however, we know that ideas have a history 
of their own, and a logic of their own, and we must follow each to 
its logical, bitter end, including all its historic ramifications, not 
the least of which, both for past and present, is the inter-relationship 
between class and race. 

RACE AND CLASS 

There is no such supra-historical abstraction as racism. In each 
historical period it was something different. It was one thing during 
slavery, another during Reconstruction, and quite something else 
today. . 

To maintain, as the new SNCC statement and its new chairman, 
Stokely Carmichael, do, that there is something called a “white 
psyche” and that this “white psyche is part of the white fear-guilt 
complex resulting from the slave revolts,” is but the reverse side 
of the same coin which standard bourgeois white textbooks main- 
tain: that it is not the exploitative class that is keeping the Negro 
down, but that it is due to some sort of “stigma of slavery.” That, 
naturally, was not the intent of the SNCC statement, but ideas have 
a logic of their own. 

To further insist that “whatever their political persuasion,” 
“all whites” are “part of the collective white America” so that the 
U.S. has “180 million racists” is to blur the class line which cuts 
across the race divisions as well as to muffle the philosophy of total 
freedom which has created a second America. In this, the Negro 
has played a vanguard role and it is this role we must save from 
the SNCC statement which means to separate “all blacks” from 
“all whites” — and thus ends up by flying in the face of how the 
Negro shaped the course of the second America. 

The truth is this. Despite the ruling Bourbon South’s economic 
power with its Simon Legrees, despite its political power in the 
halls of Congress ruling the North, despite their “fear complex” 
(I know nothing of any “guilt complex”; none of them had suffi- 
cient of that to do anything about it — but regarding their fear of 
Negro revolt they did plenty in the South, in the North, in Congress, 
and in the Supreme Court) — despite ALL these powers, the Bourbon 
South not only failed to brainwash all the people, but a very impor- 
tant section was inspired by the slave revolts, just those slave 
revolts which SNCC thinks all feared, to organize the most remark- 
able organization this country had ever seen. I am referring, of 
course ,to the Abolitionists. 

NEGRO AND WHITE UNITY— 1830-65 

It was no coincidence that in 1831, the year of the greatest 
slave revolt, Nat Turner’s, a white New England Abolitionist, 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, founded the Liberator. 

It was no accident that the Negro runaway slaves, the white 
Abolitionists and Negro freedmen gathered together, determined 
to resolve the problem of slavery, not by founding a colony abroad, 
but right here at home. 

And it was neither accidental nor a mean achievement that 
these males had a different view of voteless women than that which 
was then prevalent, and the suffragette movement also arose out 
of this most remarkable organization of uncompromising freedom 
fighters that predated the origin of Bolshevism by 80 years. 

Nor was it “an overnight affair.” It lasted for three long 
decades, until they impelled the Civil War, and during all those 30 
years, in slave-ridden America, these remarkable individuals prac- 
ticed these human relations that they espoused for the country as 
a whole. So that when, finally, the paths of the Abolitionists and 
Karl Marx crossed, the affinity of his ideas and theirs should have 
revealed how .indigenous, how deep were the American roots of 
Marxism. 

It is peculiar, indeed, that this page- of history, so carefully 
hidden from all standard white textbooks which, at best, treat the 
Abolitionists as a tiny group of “fanatics” with no influence on 
the course of American history, should also have been skipped over 
by Carmichael because it doesn’t fit into his conception that all 
whites have the same “psyche.” This does no harm to history 
because it has been lived. 

It does a great deal of harm, however, to the SNCC philosophy 
which has thereby deprived itself of the awareness of the duality 
of historic development, of the dialectic methodology which is born 
out of these contradictions, and which had led Marx to see men’s 
development as the development of various stages of freedom. This 
is the methodology which enabled Marx to make pivotal to his 
philosophy the vision that, just as man develops through contradic- 
tion, so his “quest for universality” is most intense when people 
are most degraded. 

Either SNCC has not the slightest conception of this world view 
of history. Or they deliberately disregarded it, to continue with 
the logic of their first false premise, that “all whites” have one 
“psyche” and “all blacks” another, and if ever the twain meet, 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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NEW BEGINNINGS 

by Eugene Walker 

Move Is on To Stifle Berkeley Students 



Exactly two years after the 
culmination of the Free 
Speech Movement, thousands 
of students at the University 
of California at Berkeley be- 
gan a student strike against 
the calling of police on cam- 
pus to suppress an anti-war 
demonstration. 

The anti-war demonstration had 
been called to protest the ad- 
ministration’s decision to allow a 
Navy Recruiting table in the Stu- 
dent Union, and to protest the 
Vietnam War. The invasion erf 
the campus by law officers gal- 
vanized student opinion as it did 
during PSM. Thousands respond- 
ed to the call for a boycott of 
classes. 

The student government voted 
to support it; the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, Local 1370 
—the graduate stadents who are 
teaching assistants — voted over- 
whemingly to stop teaching; the 
faculty members of the American 
Federation of Teachers urged "all 
faculty members to respect the 
teaching assistants’ picket 
lines.”; the Student Waitress 
Union voted to “honor the stu- 
dent strike x by striking against 
the Golden Bear (campus restau- 
rant)” and “urged all student em- 
ployees of the Food Services to 
STRIKE”. 

The strike lasted four days. 
With final examinations less than 
a week off, the students voted to 
end it after the faculty did not 
support -the strike. Although the 
students called off the strike they 
did not feel it was a defeat. As 
Mario Savio stated: “We don’t 
want a strike that is hurting us 
more than them . . . We’ll be 
back next term because our de- 
mands haven’t been met.” 

STUDENT ISSUES 

To review the causes of the 
strike we must begin with the 
Free Speech Movement of 1964. 
It was here that the students by 
their actions and words most 
clearly raised the issues that 
were central to their humanist 
concept of life— the issues of civil 
rights, war and peace, automa- 
tion, the role of the university in 
society, what should an educa- 
tion consist of— a concept dia- 
metrically opposed to what so- 
ciety and the university stood for. 

As Raya Dunayevskaya put it, 

“The dialogue on concrete ques- 
tions became a search for a total 
philosophy” (1) 

The victory was won, temporar- 
ily at least. But the search for 
a total philosophy gave way to 
the pragmatic immediacy of a 
growing war in Vietnam which 
the students wished to oppose. 

NEW RESTRICTIONS 

On the campus a new chancel- 
lor, Roger Heyns, was installed 
the following year. As the Viet- 
nam War expanded and drew 
student attention and protest, new 
restrictions for political activity 
were slowly built up on campus. 
The adminisration was attempt- 
ing to “depoHticalize” the cam- 
pus. 

Chancellor Heyns felt, as had 
the President of the University, 
Clark Kerr, two years previous, 
that it was a question of only a 
few outside agitators — “non-stu- 
dents” — who were causing the 
trouble. He set about to restrict 
non-student activity on campus. 
The truth is that so involved is 


1. The Free Speech Movement 
and The Negro Revolution. Mario 
Savio, Eugene- Walker, Raya 
Dunayevskaya. News and Let- 
ters, Detroit 1965. 


the university in politics — the 
politics ol a capitalist country 
with one foot in the imperialist 
adventure in Asia and the other 
on top of a minority at home — 
that it must at all times attempt 
to stifle the student youth, who 
will not accept onr government’s 
repression at' home or abroad. 
“DE POLITICALIZATION” 

The administration tried other 
tactics in its depoliticalization 
campaign. It restricted the num- 
ber of times an organization 
could use the free speech area of 
Sproul Hall for rallies. It then 
began a campaign first to shorten 
the time allowed for rallies at 
Sproul Hall and then to move the 
free speech area to a more iso- 
lated location. Both decisions 
were postponed to avoid a major 
confrontation. The confrontation 
finally occurred with the sit-in 
and student strike. 

The Regents and Heyns felt 
quite well armed in this fight. 
Ronald Reagan had made “clean- 
ing up” the campus of political 
influence (read: students) one of 
his major campaign themes. His 
victory had been a resounding 
one. 

REAGANISM BEGINS 

Reaganism was instituted on 
campus before Reagan was in 
the governor’s chair. It was 
round one of the students versus 
Reagan and Reagan responded to 
the student strike in the notorious 
style of “patriots” who used to 
ask; “If you don’t like this 
country, why don’t you go back 
where you came from.” Reagan 
tells the students, “No one is com- 
pelled to attend the University. 
Those who do attend should ac- 
cept and obey the prescribed 
rules or pack up and get out.” 

The golf between Reagan and 
the students is much deeper than 
the student strike. It is the dif- 
ference between the new genera- 
tion of U.S. radicals who are seek- 
ing to remake a world they did 
not create and a representative 
of a decrepit society which must 
be remolded. 


On Vietnam, Reagan feels 
there should be a “greater use 
of our hardware and full mobili- 
zation of the resources of our 
country.” On nuclear weapons, 
he states that our enemy “should 
go to bed every night not know- 
ing whether you’re going to use 
them.” Just when farm workers 
have succeeded in organizing 
themselves (a fight in which 
many students aided) Reagan ap- 
points a man who is a member 
of the National Right to Work 
Committee as president of the 
State Board of Agriculture. Rea- 
an supported a constitutional 
amendment which nullified all 
fair housing laws in California 
and criticized the state govern- 
ment for not moving more quick- 
ly in putting down the Watts Re- 
volt. 

WHAT WE FACE 

Thus the students at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley 
face not only LBJ with his real 
war against the Vietnamese peo- 
ple and his false war against 
poverty, but a home-bred reac- 
tionary standing in opposition to 
all that the new generation of 
radical student youth is fighting 
for. 

What the students must ask 
themselves, is: what can be 
done? Is the approach a prag- 
matic one of fighting each new 
intrusion of peoples’ freedom, 
only to have to refight it on the 
same baas at the next intrusion? 
Or should it be a return to the 
search for a total philosophy 
which was begun by the stadents 
daring FSM? 

There will be further manifes- 
tations of the unfreedom of our 
society and they must be fought 
in the concrete. But ideas — not 
a hampering ideology, but a phi- 
losophy of freedom — can become 
a crucial weapon in this fight. 

It is for the activists in Berke- 
ley and everywhere to work out 
such a philosophy so we face not 
unending battles against the old 
but the building of the new. 


Venezuelan Student Reports 
Divisions Wrecking Nation 


(Ed. note: Last month the Uni- 
versity of Caracas in Venezuela 
was closed and occupied by the 
army. Many students were ar- 
rested. A student there sends us 
this report.) 


slogan of “democratic peace,” 
i.e., respect for constitutional 
rights, legalization of extremist 
parties (the PC and the MIR), 
nationalistic reforms. 


Caracas, Dec. 24, 1966 — 
The latest events in Vene- 
zuela and at the Central Uni- 
versity of Caracas have had 
repercussions which go be- 
yond merely local interest. 
Seen from the outside, where 
only the peaks which come 
up through the clouds are 
visible, these kind of events 
must provoke astonishment. 

But seen from the inside, and 
knowing all the details from the 
privileged vantage point of a stu- 
dent in this university, the “why” 
of these events becomes fairly 
clear. So I shall try to explain 
as briefly as possible what is 
happening. 

For the past five or six years 
we have had a Communist Party 
and also another sister party, the 
“MIR” which saw itself as the 
continuation of Castro in Vene- 
zuela. These two parties always 
worked together, and together 
they started the guerilla move- 
ment and the FLN (National Lib- 
eration Front). 

“PEACEFUL CO-EXISTENCE” 

In 1964, the Communist Party 
(PC) decided to “apply” the line 
of “peaceful co-existence” to 
Venezuela and put forward the 


dictators 


our youth they have ifptom 
from earth’s delight 
dragging them by their heart’s 


roots 

with no more 
than a single 
gram 

of patriotic 
dynamite 


The MIR, feeling that there 
could be neither peace nor de- 
mocracy without victory, began 
to oppose violently the “revision- 
ist” line of the PC, which itself 
was moving slowly towards le- 
gality (some of its leaders freed, 
a partly free press, etc.) The 
FLN began to fall apart; sev- 
eral militants fell into the hands 
of the police after being betrayed 
(Fabricio Ojeda was only the best 
known of them). 

TERRORISM CONTINUES 

Within the PC itself Douglas 
Bravo emerged. Bravo, who con- 
trolled most of the armed units 
of the PC, decided to continue 
the armed struggle, terrorism, 
etc. Within the guerilla movement 
itself there were shootings on all 
sides and even armed battles. 
Meanwhile, the MIR sided more 
or less with Douglas, emphasiz- 
ing the peasant guerillas. 

UNIVERSITY ATTACKED 

The government itself makes a 
sharp distinction between the two 
clans and, while it is growing 
soft on the PC, is redoubling its 
repression against the others. 
Douglas has begun to carry on 
his terrorism in earnest, killing 
people who were directly involved 
in the torture of political prison- 
ers and assassinations and not 
hesitating to shoot down high gov- 
ernment officials or high military 
officers. 

It was one of these attacks on a 
general and the death of a ma- 
jor that caused the military pres- 
sure on the government to aban- 
don the university to the army. 
The army has, not deprived itself 
of the pleasure J of smashing 
everything in the school — labs, 
classes, dorms. They even evacu- 
, ated the school hospital. 

WORKERS NOT INVOLVED 


dark judases 
of nations 

now 

brains and feet 
keep pace as identical 
divisions 
ignite Americas 
Europe 
Asia 

advance in joy newfangled 
to glory 

with rotted skulls dangled 
from bayonets 

jangle your hymns 
with nationalistic faces 
while 
their 
graces 

tiptoe traders in ideals 
kicking 

their own posteriors 
with their heels 
order 
us hanged 
as a new 

laudation 

of the dictators by the strangled 
Antoni Gronowicz 


The government obviously didn’t 
approve of this action, which 
tends to unify the extremist fac- 
tions. It is quite clear they were 
forced by the army. Since then, 
there are rumors of more ter- 
rorist attacks and stronger 
and stronger military pressure on 
the government. (There is noth- 
ing, of course, in the legal press). 

In the rest of the country the 
situation does not appear alarm- 
ing, for the government tried to 
limit the repressive actions as 
much as possible to the univer- 
sity. The rest of Caracas is com- 
pletely normal. 

Until now the proletariat has 
not come into the political arena, 
and it has absolutely nothing to 
do with all these faction fights 
among the different tendencies 
of petit-bourgeois radicalism of 
our “national socialists.” 

We are waiting with great ex- 
pectation for the proletariat to 
put its word in and put an end 
to this whole murderous farce. 

—Serge 


The student journal of political affairs 
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A provocative journal of controversy, scholarship, 
inquiry and dissent — for those who are still attracted 
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radical. 
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New Y ork's Poor 'Bust Out 
All Over' in Winter Time 


New York, N.Y. — In the 
country June is the month 
for “busting out all over,” 
but in New York winter is 
the time when mass action 
rocks the city. There are in- 
dications that this year may 
see even more people de- 
manding change than there 
were three years ago. 

At that time the great school 
boycott dramatized the fight for 
quality, integrated education, and 
hundreds of rent strikes flooded 
the courts. Already this winter 
there have been movements in 
the areas of welfare and hospitals 
as well as in schools and housing. 

BETTER SCHOOLS 
DEMANDED 

In late December, the Board 
of Education held public hear- 
ings on its proposed budget for 
the next year. Members of in- 
terested parents’ groups came out 
in number to demand better 
schooling in minority-group areas. 

When a “non-schcdulecl” 
speaker insisted on being heard 
and the audience supported her, 
the Board adjourned the meet- 
ing. Then the parents elected 
their own “Peoples Board of 
Education” (the official Board 
is appointed) and continued to 
discuss their problems. 

For three days the Peoples 
Board sat-in in the official Board 
members’ seats, until they were 
finally arrested. The next week 
the same parents brought a court 
case against the Board members, 
claiming they failed to hold 
proper hearings and failed to 
provide adequate education for 
the City’s children. Of course the 
case was lost, but all these activi- 
ties are showing that the people 
are fed up with empty promises. 

NO HEAT— NOT NEW 

One day the same week, the 
headline in the Daily News read 
“6,000 families without heat.” 
This horrible condition is noth- 
ing new, but the city government 
was overwhelmed because it now 


provides a number for tenants 
living with dangerous conditions 
to call. 

The City is then supposed to 
supply emergency service to 
put on the heat. In the days 
after the headline, tenants of 
many buildings sat-in at the 
Department of Buildings de- 
manding emergency repairs. 
Some Harlem tenants built a 
bonfire in the street and demon- 
strated until the City sent fuel. 

The problem of heat will, as 
always, be a major point of pro- 
test for the poor all through the 
winter. In addition, the fight to 
keep and strengthen rent control 
will grow hotter and hotter until 
the matter comes before the City 
Council in the spring. 

Welfare recipient leagues have 
been growing over the past year, 
but they have not yet had any 
city-wide demonstrations of their 
strength. The recipients’ demands 
are closely related to those of 
the welfare case workers, whose 
increasingly militant union is 
about to strike again for smaller 
case loads and other changes 
which would be advantageous for 
their clients. 

HOSPITAL DEMANDS 

Hospitals have been in the 
news recently, with charges of 
inferior service added to the con- 
stant problem of overcrowding. 
Again in late December, a hos- 
pital in the Bronx closed down. 
The next day some of its doctors 
and members of the minority 
groups who live in the area forced 
their way into the building and 
continued their clinic. 

The residents and social-minded 
doctors are demanding that the 
City take over and run the hos- 
pital, as the only other hospital 
in the area cannot possibly ab- 
sorb the 480 beds in this one. 

Will any of these separate ac- 
tivities grow into lasting move- 
ments to improve the lives of 
New York’s millions of poor peo- 
ple? Those of 1964 did not, but 
this writer predicts a lot more 
action in 1967. 


Treat Students 
Like Workers 
at Berkeley 

The problems of the student in 
the University have intensified 
since the FSM. While some minor 
experiments in education have 
occurred at the University, the 
major “reform” has been the in- 
troduction oi a quarter system 
which has further estranged the 
student. In this system each 
teaching period is shorter and 
the tests are more frequent. The 
University has become further 
automated. 

The Regents who run the uni- 
versity showed what type of stu- 
dent-faculty-administration rela- 
tions they wished when they stat- 
ed in response to the strike that 
"university personnel, including 
all levels of faculty and teaching 
assistants, who participate in any 
strike . . . will thereby be sub- 
ject to termination of their em- 
ployment relationship with the 
university, denial of re-employ- 
ment or the imposition of other 
appropriate sanction,” The pic- 
ture of the factory was complete 
and the Regents were letting all 
know who the boss was. 

The Regents and Heyns refused 
to consider any of the student 
grievances. Heyns throughout the 
student strike refused to ne- 
gotiate with the strikers. Even 
after the Strike Committee made 
concessions central to their strike, 
Heyns’ attitude was that of the 
boss who says: end the strike, 
resume production and then may- 
be we will talk about it. 
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Youth Fight for Sunset Strip Freedom 


Los Angeles, Calif. — The 
leaflet was an idea by a group 
of youths from the fifth 
Estate Coffee House. It Call- 
ed for a protest meeting 
against police mistreatment 
of youth on a section of Sun- 
set Blvd. known as the Strip. 

The weeks before this had seen 
the police arresting many youth 
on violations of a curfew law 
which is enforced only in certain 
parts of the city. The youth ex- 
pected only a few to come to the 
protest of Nov. 12, but by 10 
p.m. (the time of the curfew) 
about 2,000 young people had as- 
sembled in the area around Pan- 
dora’s Box, another teenage cof- 
fee house in the area. 

DEMONSTRATIONS 
EVERY NIGIIT 

Another meeting was called for 
the following Saturday, but ev- 
ery night until then demonstra- 
tions were held by the teenagers 
themselves. Some of the posters 
read, “Let Us Alone,” “Stop Mo- 
lesting Teenagers,” “Don’t De- 
stroy Us,” and “Freedom for Ail 
on the Strip.” 

The police and the businessmen 
of the area sought to crack down 
on the youth who had no money, 
who wore their hair long and 
dressed in a Mod fashion. 

Even though the curfew is for 
loitering, some of the arrests 
were made as youth were com- 
ing to or leaving the area, espe- 
cially if they had long hair or 
looked different. 

YOUTH HARASSED 

They moved against not only 
the teenagers with wholesale ar- 


rests, but against the places 
where the teenagers gathered, 
the coffee houses and the en- 
tertainment spots which held 
youth permits. 

They harassed youth who were 
in the coffee houses and who of- 
ten faced arrest upon leaving. 
The entertainment spots lost 
their youth permits. 

ADULTS HAVE MONEY 

A group of merchants on the 
Sunset Strip made statements de- 
manding that the Mayor close 
down the teenage clubs which 
constitute “public nuisances.” 
They never protest when adults 
get drunk and cause trouble— 
there are two burlesque houses 
and several adult night clubs in 
the area — but they have money. 

The demonstrations continued 
for three weeks with sit-downs, 
marching with placards and pro- 


test rallies. Over three hundred 
were arrested. 

At present there is a truce in 
effect. It is one sided in that the 
youth are staying off the street 
and therefore cannot be arrested. 

FIGHTING FOR RIGHTS 

By their demonstrations the 
youth are demanding equal rights. 
They see no reason why there 
should be discrimination against 
someone with long hair, a beard, 
or sandles, any more than against 
someone with different skin color. 

They see so much that is false 
today and they want it changed. 
This area of Sunset Blvd. was 
used as a place to meet and dis- 
cuss. It was a place where they 
could express themselves as they 
felt without the confinement of 
today’s conformity. 

It is for these rights that they 
are fighting. 
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‘Black Power’, Race and Class 

(Continued from Page 5) 

it is always to the end that the whites interfere with or pervert 
the Negro’s self-organization. 

PERVERTED PHILOSOPHY PERVERTS MOVEMENT 

It is to that end that Stokely Carmichael, instead, singled out 
the organization of the Niagara movement, which he says was all 
black and great, until it was “perverted” by whites and merged 
into the then new NAACP. Whatever the white liberal did in 
changing the direction of the Niagara movement as it became the 
NAACP, this was not grounded in either their whiteness or their 
liberalism. 

Rather, it had its origin in the thesis of Du Bois himself; in his 
concept that each nation, each race has its own “talented tenth,” 
and that this elite “brings” freedom to the mass. With such an 
underlying philosophy, the Niagara movement couldn’t possibly get 
a mass following, no matter how militant it was in its demands for 
full equality as against Booker T. Washington’s philosophy of “Cast 
down your bucket wherever you are.” 

It is true that by then (the turn of the century) racism had 
become rampant, North and South, for, with America’s plunge into 
imperialism in 1898, the other great pages in American history of 
black and white solidarity, including the greatest page within the 
South’s development — Populism — were fully expunged. It is true, 
also, that the only rational voice came from the Negro. It isn’t 
true, however, that the failure of these movements to become mass 
movements was due to the whites “taking over” the NAACP. 

As against Cannichael’s rewrite, here is how one of the leaders 
of the Niagara movement summed up this failure: "... their cause 
was just, their motives pure, their goals noble and practical; but 
they were perhaps too far removed from the masses to inspire them 
to action — too conscious of their own privileged position as a blade 
elite ...” (Henry Lee Moon, Balance of Power, p. 848) 

Now, despite the fact that the word, black, and not the word, 
white, precedes the word, elite, this is a class concept, a thoroughly 
bourgeois class concept, and it led to the isolation, self-imposed 
isolation of the black intellectual, from the Negro masses, and there- 
fore from their self-organization. 

HOW CLASS SHOWS THROUGH 

The only time this wasn’t true, and Negroes by the millions 
organized themselves and put an end to the myth that the Negro 
couldn’t be organized (and this was 1920, not 1966) to fight for 
his freedom in an all-black organization, was the Garvey move- 
ment. The interference it ran into was from the black “talented 
tenth.” The most prominent of these, and the one who appealed 
to the white power structure, particularly the Justice Department, 
to deport Garvey was — Du Bois ! 

Now Du Bois was a great historian, one of the greatest this 
country has ever had, white or Negro, and the only one who has 
made a great contribution to the true history of Black Reconstruc- 
tion. Unfortunately, however, his class (petty-bourgeois) character 
always showed. 

This was so when he organized an all-black movement, and 
retreated. It was so when the West Indian, Marcus Garvey, organ- 
ized an all-black mass movement, and Du Bois attacked him. It was 
so when Du Bois fought against the Marxists. And it remained 
true when, in his old age, he joined the Communist Party and 
followed their African line. 

The point here is that, just as Du Bois showed his class char- 
acter in this country, so did he show it on the world scene, espe- 
cially in Africa. For, while he appealed to still another white power 
structure— the United Nations— to give Africa limited freedom, 
the African masses arose spontaneously and changed the whole 
map of the world in less than a decade. 

The point is that Du Bois moved to Ghana after it became 
independent, that is to say, only when state power was won. The 
point is that, as with all intelligentsia, so with the Negro, there 
has always been a separation between the elite and the mass. 

NEGRO AND WHITE UNITY— 1930s AND NOW 

This was so not only as they organized themselves in nationalist 
movements, but when they organized themselves, with white labor, 
to reorganize the whole industrial face of the nation through the 
CIO. Considering George S. Schuyler’s present reactionary stance, 
it is important to see how differently he spoke under the impact 
of the CIO, as he lashed out against the established Negro leaders 
in 1937: “Nowhere were the ‘educated’ classes cooperating with the 
unions to aid the work of organization, save in a few notabjte 
instances and there only by one or two individuals . . . Their 
desertion of the struggling Negro workers in this crisis constitutes 
one of the most shameful chapters in our recent history. The new 
position Negro labor has won in the past year has been gained ia 
spite of the old leadership. It has been won with new leadership; 
militant young men and women from the ranks of labor and grizzled 
black veterans of the pick and shovel and the blast furnace.” 
(Crisis, Nov. 1937) 

You cannot reverse history. This integration into labor having 
been achieved, the ones who will save the CIO from its degenera- 
tion, as we can see by the new formation of Negro caucuses for 
upgrading, for the end of lily-white- departments, against the 
bureaucracy in general, are the workers. It will not be achieved 
by those who disregard the integration, and themselves use college- 
type vocabulary, completely devoid of any sense of class struggle. 
The great German philosopher, G. W. F. Hegel, had a phrase for 
this type of thinking. He called it “self-determination applied 
externally.” That is, from above, not as it emerged from internal 
self-development. 

The Negro Revolution of the 1960’s that emerged from below 
was for integration, not because of interference by the whites, but 
because it arose spontaneously from black youth who wanted it. 
The Muslims were completely external to this movement, outside 
of it. Indeed, to get back into the mainstream of the black revote- 
tion, Malcolm X found he had to break from Elijah Muhammad. 

The development of SNCC to greater militancy, of necessity, 
had to involve a break from white liberals— a break both from 
their money and their policies, it is true. But the emphasis, if 
this is what SNCC meant to do, should have been on the “liberalism” 
they opposed. Instead the emphasis was put on “all whites,” as a 
generalization, including even those who had given their very 
lives for the movement. 

And the trouble with generalisations is that they very often 
sow only confusion, because each one reads into it his specific inter- 
pretation, which may not be what you intended at all. There is 
no way to avoid confusion except by being specific instead of general. 
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LBJ’s State of Union Fantasy 
Revealed in Glare of Reality 


(Continued from Page 1) 

York, Boston, Washington and 
Cincinatti, it was nearer 4%, and 
in Detroit, it was up by 5% over 
the year — and there was every 
indication that the rate of increase 
would continue steadily. 

WARS AND RECESSIONS 
Ever since the end of World 
War II, the permanent army of 
the unemployed has been a per- 
manent feature of capitalism. The 
country has reeled from Depres- 
sion to War, and from recession 
to small wars, and back again 
without end. 

What is new in 1967 is that we 
stand on the threshold of a new 
recession in the year ahead, at 
the very time that the war is 
being escalated more and more. 
To have war, inflation and reces- 
sion — all at the same time — 
has up to now been regarded as a 
strict impossibility by all bourgeois 
economists, and even by many 
“radicals.” 

Yet almost all of the so-called 
“leading indicators” began to 
point downward toward the end of 
last year, and by now the Adminis- 
tration economists themselves are 
euphemistically predicting a 
“leveling-out” by rnid-1967. 

Auto sales, for example, were 
so low in the last months of 1966 
that all four auto companies 
scheduled “holiday shutdowns” 
and began 1967 with layoffs. The 
drop in auto production, together 
with the drops in appliances and 
housing, have in turn resulted in 
a significant cutback in the output 
of steel. 

I/BJ’S “SOLUTIONS” 

To combat the unprecedented 
and unholy three — war, recession 
and inflation — the Administra- 
tion appears to have the following 
answers: 

(1) Escalate the war still 
more — and get the money for it 
by slashing domestic programs to 
the bone. 

(2) Fight inflation by taxing 
the consumer to curtail his 
“spending power,” rather than 
by increasing the tax on the fan- 
tastically high corporate profits. 
(This is what the 6% surcharge 
tax LBJ has called for, to be 
applied “equally” to individuals 
and businesses, amounts to.) 

(3) Prepare for the expected 
wave of strikes in 1967 with new 
anti-strike legislation. 

President Johnson has already 
named a special panel to study 
ways to “cope with” the new 
strikes that may “affect the na- 
tional interest” and there are very 
few who believe that the strike 
legislation Congress is expected 
to take up in its 1967 session will 
limit itself to even what they 
choose to call “emergency strike 
situations.” 

Secretary of Labor Wirtz re- 
cently set the tone for 1967 when 
be decried the many times in 1966 
that rank-and-file workers had 
rejected the labor agreements 
recommended by their so-called 
leaders. Wirtz called it “very very 
dangerous for collective bargain- 
ing,” and predicted that it would 
increase in 1967. 

MORE STRIKES AHEAD 
Workers, whose concern is with 
their working conditions, and not 
with the fringe benefits their 
leaders try to foist upon them, 
are sure to agree. 

More than two and a half mil- 
. lion workers employed in big 
industry alone (firms with more 
than 5,000 on the payroll) will 
be involved in contract negotia- 
tions in 1967. This is more than 
twice the number that were in- 
volved in such negotiations in 
1966, and the industries are more 
basic: oil, railroads, trucking, 
auto, rubber, maritime, construc- 
tion. 

Labor’s increasing opposition to 
the conditions of labor imposed 
on it by capitalism comes at the 
same time the opposition to the 


dirty war in Vietnam is also in. 
creasing. In mid-December over 
350 members of 32 international 
unions attended a peace confer- 
ence sponsored by the Chicago 
Trade Union Division of SANE, 
where they denounced official 
AFL-CIO support of LBJ’s Viet- 
nam policy, and resolved to carry 
the discussion on war and peace 
to the other members of their 
unions. 

WAR PROTEST GROWS 

A SANE rally in Madison 
Square Garden in Dec. attracted 
more than 20,000 protestors, and 
this was BEFORE New York 
Times correspondent Harrison 
Salisbury’s eye-witness reports 
of the bombing of Hanoi and re- 
sulting civilian casualities, which 
the Administration had diligently 
denied up to that time. 

Perhaps most significant of all, 
was the New Year’s message to 
President Johnson from 100 stu- 
dent leaders across the nation — 
most of whom were elected cam- 
pus leaders and admittedly repre- 
sented a far more moderate group 
than members of the New Left — 
in which they warned not only 
that “unless this conflict can be 
eased, the U. S. will find some of 
her most loyal and courageous 
young people choosing to go to 
jail rather than to bear their 
country’s arms”, but also that, 
“There are many who are deeply 
troubled for every one who has 
been outspoken in dissent.” 

The civil rights movement has 
likewise been increasingly linking 
its drive for freedom and equality 
here with opposition to the war 
in Vietnam, while the Administra- 
tion has dropped all pretense of 
sympathy for the Negro struggle 
and made it clear that only the 
Vietnam war has any priority. 

Not one word, in fact, did John- 
son utter on the state of the Negro 
in his “State of the Union” mes- 
sage — despite the fact that the 
Negro masses continue to live in 
conditions of poverty and segrega- 
tion that have remained utterly 
unchanged, if they have not grown 
worse. 

In 1966 Congress failed even 
to pass its usual hypocritical 
“new Civil Rights legislation” — 
and the shocking action of the 
new Congress against Adam Clay- 
ton Powell shows both the real 
“state of the union” and the in- 
credibly reactionary character of 
the new Congress, at one and the 
same time. (See Editorial, Page 
1 .) 

REAL WORLD VS. LBJ’S 

One would never think that this 
racist and ghettoized society 
which is promising only new 
economic crises and greater esca- 
lation of the war in Vietnam, 
both at the same time, in the 
year ahead, is the same one LBJ 
was talking about in his speech 
to Congress. 

The real conditions in this coun- 
try, and the real conditions of 
Vietnam apparently do not pene- 
trate the rarified atmosphere of 
the White House today anymore 
than the unemployed miners were 
able to penetrate it three years 
ago. Unfortunately, however, the 
White House, rarified atmosphere 
or not, is no Ivory Tower, but 
the control center of a world 
power which is waging a war that 
threatens increasingly to be but 
the prelude to a nuclear holocaust 
that would destroy civilization 
entirely. 

Capitalist society is rotten at 
its core, whether in its private 
form as in the U.S., or in its 
state-capitalist form as in Russia 
and China. What is needed not 
only to break down the old, but 
to build an entirely new society 
is the linking, through a philoso- 
phy of freedom, of all the strug- 
gles — those of the Negroes 
against rampant racism, those of 
1 the youth, against war, and those 
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Our Life and Times 

By Peter Mallory 

North Vietnam Bombing Takes Civilian Toll 


Up to now, the claims from 
Hanoi that civilian targets in 
the capital and the city of 
Namdinh had been hit by 
American bombers has been 
met by insistent denial by the 
American military authorities. 
Now a completely reliable 
American reporter, Harrison ' 
E. Salisbury of the New York 
Times, has been permitted to 
view both cities and inspect 
the damage caused by Ameri- 
can bombings. 

He reports, “at 2:30 p.m. on 
Christmas an air alert sound- 
ed and anti-aircraft guns roar- 
ed. A U.S. plane was reported 
shot down.” In describing 
the results of the attack of 
Dec. 14, he says the target 
was apparently a rail yard 
and bridge, but the bombs fell 
short and into a large group 
of apartment houses which 


were demolished. 

In describing the damage to 
Namdinh he states, “The ca- 
thedral tower looks out over 
block after block of utter deso- 
lation: The city’s 90,000 popu- 
lation has been reduced to 20,- 
000 due to evacuation; 13% of 
the city’s housing, including 
the homes of 12,464 persons 
has been destroyed; 89 people 
have been killed and 405 
wounded.” 

Despite American claims 
that “only military targets” 
are being attacked, Salisbury 
could find only one textile 
plant, a rice processing plant, 
a silk factory, an agricultural 
tools plant and a thread co-op. 
The only possible military 
product of the area might be 
cloth for uniforms. The tex- 
tile plant has been hit 19 
times. “On April 14 about 


6:30 .m. just as the factory 
shifts were changing, 49 per- 
sons were killed, 135 were 
wounded and 240 houses col- 
lapsed in the street. Eight 
bombs accomplished this, 
MK84s ,huge weapons weigh- 
ing about 2,000 pounds.” 

The local authorities feel 
that the Americans are using 
unannounced indiscrimin- 
ate bombing of the city as a 
warning of what might hap- 
pen to Hanoi in case the same 
strategy is applied there as it 
was in Germany in WW II. 

Even Salisbury is forced to 
conclude, “President John- 
son’s announced policy that 
American targets in North 
Vietnam are steel and con- 
crete rather than human lives 
seem to have little connection 
with the reality of the at- 
tacks”. 


Guatemalan War 

An American reporter, 
Georgie Anne Geyer, has just 
returned from a prolonged 
visit to the camp of the gueril- 
la fighters in the mountains 
of Guatemala and has issued 
a report on their conditions 
and aims of their struggle for 
freedom. 

The resistance to despotism 
is led by 25-year-old Cesar 
Montes, head of the Rebel 
Armed Forces called FAR, 
who permitted the reporter to 
interview the ranks of the 
rebels, old and young peas- 
ants whose only choice is to 
rebel or die of poverty. 

The peasants described how 
their villages had been burned 
to the ground, including the 
Protestant churches, the peo- 
ple jailed and held for ran- 
som. “I was in jail for 6 
months,” an old man said. 
“My boy, he is 18, died of mal- 
nutrition while I was in jail. 
One of my relatives had to pay 
$150 to get me free. I had to 
pay $80— all I had.” 

Guatemala has long been the 
scene of poverty and struggle 
against their oppressors, the 
wealthy landowners and the 
Catholic church, held in power 
by naked military force. The 
United Fruit Co. of the United 
States always pulled the 
strings and shared their prof- 
its with the church and land- 
owners. 

The U.S. government, far 
from helping to establish any 
form of democracy in the 
country, has been the chief 
stumbling block. 

In 1963 the American gov- 
ernment evaluated the situa- 
tion in the country and de- 
cided on the advice of John O. 
Bell, the American ambassa- 


the workers against their auto- 
ated conditions of labor. 
Nothing written today so fit- 
igly puts the case as what Marx 
rote fully 100 years ago this 
:ar: “Hand in hand with this 
ntralization (of capital) . . . de- 
lop, on an ever extending scale, 
e cooperative form of the 
bour-process . . . Along with the 
.nstantly diminishing number of 
e magnates of capital, who usurp 
id monopolize all advantages of 
is process of transformation, 
■ows the misery, oppression, 
avery, degradation, exploitation; 
it with this too grows the revolt 
’ the working-class . . . Centrali- 
ition of the means of production 
tid socialization of labor at last 
iach a point where they become 
icompatible with their capitalist 
itegument. This integument is 
urst asunder ...” 

That is when the building of a 
ew truly human society can 
nally begin. 


dor to the country at the time, 
that it was necessary to pre- 
vent the election of Juan Jose 
Arevalo, whose popularity was 
so high that his election as 
president was imminent. In 
the councils of President Ken- 
nedy, it was Bell, Edwin M. 
Martin, then assistant Secre- 
tary of - State, and Richard 
Helms, now director of the 
C.I.A., whose advice prevailed 
against that of Theodor Mos- 
coso, administrator of the Al- 
liance for Progress, who op- 
posed the 1963 coup. Once the 
Kennedy decision had been 
made, the C.I.A. instigated and 
supported the 1963 military 
coup against their “friend” 
President Miguel Ydigoras 
Fuentes, who had provided the 
base for the abortive Bay of 
Pigs invasion of CubA 

Miss Geyer states: “History 
shows that the Ydiforas’ over- 
throw marked a halt in the 
progress of the country. The 
military regime headed by 
Col. Peralta did nothing to 
further economic develop- 
ment. He became so intran- 
sigent that U.S. aid officials 
became publicly disgusted.” 

The present American am- 
bassador denies that the spe- 
cial “Green Beret” forces are 
employed in Guatamala. The 
leader of FAR claims that 
there are about 1,000 in the 
country fighting to support the 
military dictatorship. Miss 
Geyer said, “I personally saw 
American Special Forces 
(without their berets, but with 
their insignia) in Guatamala 
City. Police sources told me 
there now are Special Forces 
men training recruits. 

“One sign— a curious one, 
but a sign— may be that Robin 
Moore, the chronicler of the 
Green Berets, recently has 
them located In his cotnjc strip 
‘somewhere in Central Ameri- 
ca.’ But if he means Guata- 
mala, his portrayal of the 
rebels is wrong. He shows 
them wearing big sombreros.” 

Obviously we are dealing 
with far more than a credi- 
bility gap. We are dealing 
with downright government 
lies. 

Guatemala stands as a sym- 
bol of the stupidity of U.S. 
policies in Latin America. 
Miss Geyer says, “The story 
of American diplomacy in 
Guatamala, which has played 
a major role in shaping pres- 
ent events, has been a story of 
continuous intervention, es- 
pecially by the CIA. 

“The problems started after 
Guatamala’s 1944 revolution 
against the dictator, Jorge 
Ubico, when Juan Jose Are- 
valo, considered the ‘first 


president of the revolution,’ 
came to power. He spoke in 
vague concepts such as “spir- 
itual socialism.’ He made re- 
forms in education, introduced 
social security and medical 
coverage for the workers, en- 
couraged industrial develop- 
ment and started unionization 
of workers. 

“There has never been any 
evidence that Arevalo was a 
communist. What worries 
some critics, however, is that 
in the last years of his pres- 
idency he became practically 
a prisoner of the army. His 
administration led to the far 
leftist administration of Col. 
Jacobo Arbenz. 

“As President Eisenhower 
later admitted ,the CIA then 
backed the invasion of Guate- 
mala by still another colonel, 
Carlos Castillo Armas, and in 
1954 the Arbenz government 
fell.” 

Mao’s Red Guards 

As we go to press, reports 
from Mao’s China indicate that 
fighting between the workers 
and the Red Guards has re- 
sulted in hundreds dead, 
wounded and arrested, with 
violent battles spreading 
throughout the nation. 

Red Guard posters in Peking 
claim the workers were led 
by Li Su-ying, a secretary of 
the Kiangsu Communist Party. 

The struggle for leadership 
in Red China takes on an ever- 
increasing gruesome aspect as 
more and more of the old 
leaders are denounced and 
blood is shed in the streets. 
With millions involved in this 
struggle, industrial production 
has fallen and agriculture has 
suffered for lack of labor. All 
tends to deepen the crisis with- 
in China and increase the 
suffering caused by the poli- 
cies of Mao Tse-tung. 

The fact that the “Red 
Guards” themselves are post- 
ing news about the struggle 
between workers and students, 
which the press claims has 
taken on the proportions of a 
civil war, is proof enough that, 
far from this being a road 
“back to capitalism”, this is 
the road the workers are tak- 
ing away from what Mao and 
his cohorts are choosing to 
call “communism.” 

Yet in this fighting of post- 
ers, in a Kafka-ist manner, 
where crimes attributed to the 
accused strain truth to the 
breaking point, it is impossible 
to know what is really taking 
place. Moreover, the turmoil 
is self-created. (See N&L, 
Oct. 1966). Our next issue will 
carry that analysis further. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

Taxation Without Representation 

Some workers I know were discussing the federal budget that 
is being proposed by L.B.J. and his budget experts. One worker 
Dan Moses, said the first thing he was taught in grammar school 
50 years ago was that the basic cause of the American Revolution 
was taxation without representation, but most people didn’t have 
any idea what that really meant, or that it would ever apply to 
them. “Yet here we are,” he said, “the working people of this 
country, being taxed to death without any representation— not 
just by the federal government, but by the state, county and city 
governments, too.” 

He went on to describe how Michigan’s Governor Romney, 
proposing new taxes in his state budget, says they must start 
within the next six months for the common working people, and 
six months later for business and the bankers. A few years’ ago, 
government officials would try to pretend that the American people 
were being taxed equally, but today they don’t even bother. The 
poor pay the bills. 

EQUALLY CRAZY 

“There was a saying some years ago,” he continued, “that 
the Democrats were tax crazy, and the Republicans were war 
crazy. Today they are equally crazy. Both are war thirsty, and 
both are tax fanatics. The poor not only pay for the wars in taxes, 
but also with their blood and their lives. The Republican governor, 
Reagan, of California, not only came out with the biggest tax 
budget in their history, but also wants tuition raised for college 
students — which wiU mean that thousands of poor working people’s 
children who cannot afford it, will be denied an education.” 

Dan said that what concerned him was that the students seemed 
ready and willing to revolt against these actions, but the workers 
seem to think it is hopeless to try to act against them. 

He said that at a recent union meeting, the leaders were asking 
for discussion on by-laws changes. They wanted workers to vote 
their local officers more money for expenses, equal to the same 
amount the International representatives get. At the same time, 
they gave a report on the amounts of money in the different 
treasuries of the International Union. They reported $33 million 
in the Supplemental Funds treasury. 

One worker, said Dan, asked why he couldn’t get SUB 
(Supplemental Unemployment Benefits) payments for the period 
of the strike the company had in Ohio last October, since the 
workers were granted unemployment pay for that time after 
the courts ruled that the company had to pay it when the 
strike was in another state. 

The workers who had six or more to support received their 
full amount from the compensation office because they do not 
draw SUB checks. But those who had fewer to support lost from 
$25 to $40. This worker wanted to know: why hadn’t they received 
SUB if the fund was so healthy? Afterwards, someone told him 
that the union had agreed with the company to refuse workers 
the SUB payments, because the company was planning a big 
cutback, and they would have to be paying SUB regularly when 
the lay-off occurred. 

A BYLAW CHANGE SNEAKER 

One sneaker in the by-law changes had to do with union 
dues. Until now, a worker out of work for a month did not have 
to pay dues no matter how much he drew on unemployment and 
SUB pay. With the change, if a worker is paid more a month in 
unemployment and SUB than he would get for a 40-hour-week pay, 
he would have to pay union dues out of the unemployment payment! 
After some hell was raised by some of the workers present, the 
International representative said it wouldn’t make any difference 
if they did vote against it, since it had already been adopted at 
the last UAW convention in California. 

One worker yelled back, “Why are you asking us to vote 
on it if it makes no difference? You are telling us that the 
International Union treasury has over 100 million dollars. What 
is it for? Is it for Emil Mazey, the secretary treasurer, to find 
some bankrupt banks to invest in? We don’t get any representation 
for the amount we’re paying.” 

“The question of being taxed without representation,” con- 
cluded Dan, has become a reality with me some 50 years after I 
memorized it in that dilapidated wooden school back in Georgia 
And those government leaders have the gall to say that the reason 
prices and taxes are so high is because working people’s wages 
are too high. 

“Workers are still struggling for decent wages. College students 
seem to be taking the cue from what we did back in the 30’s. It’s 
time for the poor to unite with those who are revolting against 
being over-taxed and robbed of their earnings, and take the cue 
from what the settlers did almost 200 years ago. It’s high time 
to put an end to the business of being taxed for the purpose of 
; jaakiojl^he rich richer and the poor poorer.” 


Editorial Article 


Is China Preparing for “A Great 
Leap Forward? or forWorldWarlll? 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, Chairman National Editorial Board 

Suddenly, Mao Tse-tung (heretofore famous for his declaration that “US imperial- 
ism is a paper tiger”) has preoccupied himself with transforming a real paper tiger — - 
“a handful” of anti-Maoists — into so overpowering a force that it has (1) caused “a state 
of civil war” in China, (2) influenced Army units “to disobey Mao’s seize control commit- 
tees” in a province no less crucial, and closest to the borders of Russia than Sinkiang, 
where China’s nuclear testing ground is located, and (3) had Lin’s Army paper proclaim 
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that, since the “pro-Mao forces 
may, temporarily, be in a minor- 
ity”, the Army itself must answer 
these “reactionary power holders 
with the gun.” 

REVOLUTION OR 
COUNTER-REVOLUTION? 

What are we to make out of 
this welter of fantastic reports, 
issued, moreover, not by the 
alleged opponents of Mao, but the 
Mao faction itself which, though 
“temporarily in a minority”, 
nevertheless controls all mass 
media — newspapers, radios, tele- 
graphs, magazines, posters — and 
speech itself? 

Can such a history-transforming 
act as a civil war be without 
voice? It would be easy to dis- 
miss stories of victories against 
“enemies” we didn’t even know 
Mao had, of reconquest of regions 
we didn’t know he had lost, by 
declaring them to be sheer mad- 
ness or sheer pretense. But if 
civil war exists only in Mao’s 
fertile imagination, what is its 
purpose? If it exists in fact, where 
are the real forces of social 
revolution — the proletariat, the 
peasantry, the youth who have not 
been anointed as “Red Guards”? 
Who, then, except Mao himself, 
has “taken the road back to capi- 
talism”? 

To transform the “great cul- 
tural socialist revolution” into a 
fetish, a secret signal for world 
revolution, as some radicals are 
attempting to do, is but the other 
side of the unctuous attitude of 
bourgeois journalists who are try- 
ing to reduce epoch-making events 
to a question of “Mao’s paranoia.” 

The developments in China have 
a logic of their own and it is 
this we must try to discern. To 
counter the weight of one-sided 
news, let’s begin with verifiable 
events — places, dates, human 
forces that can be tested against 
objective world developments. 
Such a date, obviously, is the 
period — from November 1965 to 
May 1966 — when Mao was out 
of public sight. Far from having 
been fatally ill, as the bourgeois 
press then reported, it now turns 
out that he was then preparing 
the “cultural revolution” to which 
the country is now being sub- 
jected. The year, 1965, interests 
us especially since it helps 
illuminate not only Mao’s disap- 
pearance but also three world 
developments. 

RUSSIA, THE VIETNAM WAR 
AND THE INDONESIAN COUP 
The first of these developments 
was Russia’s attempt, following 
Khrushchev’s fall in October 1964, 
to work out a new modus vivendi 
with China. The second is the new 
escalation by U.S. imperialism of 
the Vietnam war by wantonly 
bombing North Vietnam. Since 
this coincided with Kosygin’s 
presence in Hanoi, after which he 
left for a meeting in Peking, it 
was expected that joint aid to 
North Vietnam would be worked 
out by the two Communist giants. 

Instead, we were witness to just 
how far China had moved from 
- CCoatianedtoB Pag«6) # S '? * #- 
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What It’s Like 

Los Angeles, Calif. — I 
hired into the North Ameri- 
can Aviation plant in 1953. 
First I wanted to become a 
machinist. But when I hired 
in, they said there was only 
one job available, assembler, 
so I took it. I liked the job, 
to me it was fun. 

Every week the supervisor 
would pass by the leadman and 
say, “well, look, could you give 
me just one more, just one 
more.” And I would bend my 
back to see if I could get it. But 
when it kept on happening, I said, 
this isn’t for me, I’m just a slave. 

APPLIES FOR TRANSFER 

I put in a transfer application 
to become a machinist. They 
eventually took me down and gave 
me a little test. I didn’t hear any- 
thing else about it. 

We worked at night and had a 
quota to make. We were building 
bottom decks for the F-86, a 
fighter plane. The quota was one 
a night, and I made sure I got it 
because I figured if we started 
slipping they might cut out the 
night shift. That would mean 1 
would have to drop out of school 
where I was going during the 
day. 

One night they called me into 
the office. They said they were 
going to fire me but were giv- 
ing me a chance to terminate 
first. I asked what the trouble 
was. They said I couldn’t get 
along with anyone, and my at- 
tendance record was bad. I told 
them I had never had any ar- 
guments with anyone, and my 
attendance record was nearly 
perfect. I 

Then they said I falsified my 
j application. 1 asked how. They 

said I stated I had an honorable 
discharge from the military. I do, 
and I showed it to them. They 
said, “No, that’s not an honor- 
able discharge, that’s a discharge 
under honorable conditions. Are 
you going to terminate or do we 
have to fire you?” 

I told them I wanted to see a 


Hotv Much Pull at 
North American? 

Last year at the Compton faci- 
lity women (all Negro) were as- 
signed to pull cables. The work 
was extremely heavy. After com- 
plaining to supervision for several 
weeks we decided to measure 
the pull before filing a griev- 
ance. 

The pull gauge only measured 
up to 90 lbs. and it was over 
that. So with this information a 
grievance was filed because male 
Caucasians were being hired (less 
seniority) to sit down and sort 
wires while women had to stand 
eight hours a day and pull cables 
in excess of 100 pounds. The 
solution supervision gave, in the 
meantime, was to add Mexican- 
American women to the line so 
it would be integrated. 

Labor relations stepped in and 
made supervision ease the job 
some. They gave us two Negro 
men and what they called a bet- 
ter method of pulling. 

A work slow down occurred 
and one person was transferred 
to another facility. Upon arrival, 
a supervisor at the Compton 
plant is reported to have called 
the facility where this person 
transferred to and gave a per- 
sonal opinion of the worker. 

In short, he said the worker 
was hard to get along with, etc. 
This employee suffered untold 
abuse because she was alert 
enough to know the terrible 
working conditions already suf- 
fered were unfair and illegal 
(state law is 25 pounds for a 
woman). This is just another ex- 
ample of NAA justice. 

Negro Woman Worker 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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to be a Negro at NAA 


In H^muram 

George Saul 1897-1967 


We mourn the death of 
George Saul, who devoted his 
entire life of almost 70 years 
to building a new society on 
truly human foundations. His 
life was a demonstration of the 
unity of thought and practice. 

While still in college at the 
University of Denver, studying 
to be a lawyer, George got a 
job in the Post Office to earn 
his way through school, and 
joined the union that was being 
organized there. That was the 
end of his “career” as a lawyer 
and the beginning of his life- 
time as a union activist. 

During the 20’$ he took 
part in the Sanco-Vanzetti 
protests, in the Colorado 
miners’ strike, and in Due 
great Gastonia, North Carol- 
ina, textile strike of 1929. 
During the 30’s he helped 
to organize the CIO, and was 
one of the founders of the 
UAW in Michigan, He was 
both on the picketlines and 
in the debating halls, and 
took more thian his share of 
beatings and arrests to make 
unionization real in America. 


In 1962, at our urging, 
George began a column in 
NEWS & LETTERS called 
“Then and Now.” He intended 
to tell the stories of the strug- 
gles of which he had been 
a part. The column would have 
been a chronicle of all the 
important struggles in Ameri- 
can labor history, because that 
is what a biography of George 
Saul is. 

When illness prevented him 
from continuing to write, his 
wife, Fanny, who had been 
with him in all the battles 
since the 20’s, took down his 
words and wrote up the column 
for him. Finally, however, his 
illness became so severe that 
even that was impossible. It 
is a loss to the entire move- 
ment. 

George was a true revolu- 
tionary, a life-time revolution- 
ary. He left both the Com, 
munists and the Trotskyists 
because he believed that the 
freedom of the workers is their 
own task, and he opposed all 
bureaucracies. We are proud 
that he found himself close to 
us at the end of his life. 


British and Irish Workers 
Must Join to Solve Issues 


labor relations man, but he said 
he couldn’t do anything for me 
and suggested I see my union. 
When I went back to my super- 
visor he asked what labor rela- 
tions had said, and I told him. 
He told me to forget what had 
happened that night, and nothing 
else would be said about it. 

WORSE THAN SLAVERY 

There were several other work- 
ers, also Negro, who had this 
same experience. They called one 
Negro into the office and told him 
he wasn’t valuable to the com- 
pany because he was doing only 
one job— the doors. They said they 
would have , to let him go if he 
didn’t show a little improvement. 

He was really shook up. He 
thought he was going to be fired, 
and he had just bought a home. I 
think this is worse than being a 
slave. This guy had been doing 
more doors than all the rest of 
us, and yet they were threatening 
him. 

It isn’t only Negroes they do 
this to. There was an Indian 
worker who built decks. The en- 
gineers would come down with 
frames that had been cut wrong 
in the dye. They wanted to 
scrap them because they 
wouldn’t fit, but in the end they 
would come out right, and they 
couldn’t figure it out. It was 
this Indian worker who correct- 
ed all these things. 

When he worked, he was just 
like an artist. Every time they 
hired any Caucasians they would 
have this fellow teach them how 
to do the job. Then they would 
give the whites their own jigs 
and an “A” classification. The 
Indian worker always remained 
a “B”. They claimed his attend- 
ance record was bad. 

TRIES PHOTOGRAPHY 

I finally got my high- school 
diploma, and then I started study- 
ing photography. I enjoyed it so 
much I put in for transfer to 
photography, complete with a 
brochure of pictures I had taken. 

One of the supervisors said 
it was one of the best applica- 
tions he had ever seen, and 
asked me to check with him 
every week but nothing ever 
came up. I decided that trying 
to become a photographer was 
pie in thesky. 

I have seen so many guys quali- 
fied for lead man. They propose 
a white for leadman, and, just 
to make the record look good, a 
colored guy. Then three guys 
grade both men, and the white 
guy always gets the job. Lots of 
guys want to get ahead, and 
finally quit to take other jobs, 
because they know they’ll never 
make it at North American. 

APPLIES FOR WELDING 

In 1959 they were going around 
asking everyone to become weld- 
ers. But they told me I had to 
be certified before I could get the 
job, so I started at Trade Tech, 
I did very well; my sample would 


always be put on the bulletin 
board. While I was going to 
school, white workers would go to 
school for about two weeks, go 
out to North American, and get 
a job. A lot of them couldn’t cer- 
tify, but they would let them stay 
a few months to see if they could 
learn. Even if they couldn’t cer- 
tify they would make machine 
welders of them. 

Every six months, I would put 
in for a transfer. Sometimes 
they would tell me to take an 
appearance test and each time 
the instructor would say I had 
passed and they would notify 
me when there was an opening. 

Then I was laid-off, and when 
I came back and was being re- 
hired, I asked the secretary how 
the welders were doing. She said 
they didn’t know what they were 
going to do because they couldn’t 
find welders anywhere. When I 
told her I was coming back as a 
welder, she stopped typing and 
looked at me. It seems that she 
had let the cat out of the bag. 

TESTS, AND MORE TESTS 

They said I would have to take 
an appearance test, which I pass- 
ed. At the department I was 
given another test, which I also 
passed. Then they took me to the 
tooling department and I passed 
a test there. So they hired me as 
a welder. 

I was doing well, but when they 
hired in a white welder, they im- 
mediately stopped letting me 
tool-weld, which gives a lot of 
overtime. I had the union steward 
check the record and the com- 
pany told him 1 couldn’t do that 
type of welding. 

The steward said, “He’s been 
doing it on straight-time, how 
come he can’t do it on overtime?” 
They still claimed I couldn’t do 
that type of weld. The steward 
said, “Well, send him to school 
for it.” I went back to training 
for about a week. 

I am laid-off now, but I ex- 
pect to be called back some- 
time, to take a test. When I am 
called back they will also call 
white workers for the same job, 
and even if they have less ex- 
perience, I think they will get 
the job. 

IF YOU ARE WHITE 

The union cooperates in this 
system. If you are white you can 
negotiate: what shift you will 
work on, what you will do, how 
much money you would like. But 
if you are colored, they say, 
“Well, we’re sorry. Take it or 
leave it.” You can’t negotiate. 

If you talk to some of the old- 
time workers at NAA you can 
find examples of really open dis- 
I crimination. At one time they had 
separate drinking fountains for 
| Negroes and whites. The same 
people who made that rule are 
still in charge at North American. 
They still feel the same way, 
only now they give it to you with 
sugar. 


GLASGOW, Scotland— 
The Labour Movement of 
Britain has for many years 
acted as if events in Ire- 
land were of no concern to 
it. It looks as if such an 
attitude will require to be 
dropped before very long. 

Mr. Terence O’Neill jrdfuses to 
divulge what he discussed at his 
recent meeting with Harold Wil- 
son. The fact that the Prime 
Minister of Northern Ireland ex- 
pects to see Wilson again in 
August, for the fourth time, is 
not without significance. 

The question of gerryman- 
dering of votes and acts of 
discrimination against the 
Catholic minority is coming to 
the fore again. Mr. O’Neill did 
admit that something bad been 
said about the demand made 
in the North for electoral re- 
form. It just happens that a 
good deal will be said about 
it very soon. 

The fact that Northern Ireland 
is tied to Britain has meant a 
great increase in the number of 
unemployed. The number amounts 
to 41,000. No less than 6.4 per 
cent of the labour force is now 
unemployed. With a position like 
this it is not easy for those in 
power to rely on the old tactic of 
turning the Protestants and Cath- 
olics against each other. The 
Belfast and District Trades Coun- 
cil has called for a complete 
change in the political set-up. 
ANTI-STRIKE LEGISLATION? 

It would be a mistake to think 
that workers in Northern Ireland 
are attracted by the conditions 
prevailing in Eire. The workers 
of Eire have tried hard to im- 
prove their conditions. There is 
now a threat of legislation to put 
limits on the right to strike. The 
proposals have been turned down 
by the Congress of Irish Trade 
Unions. There are no signs to 
indicate any change in the atti- 


tude of the Government. 

Eire also has its army of un- 
employed. It amounts to 64,000 
and keeps going up. This to- 
gether with the scandalously 
inadequate system of social se- 
curity means that there is 
widespread hardship among 
the workers. 

There is a growing agitation 
developing against the present 
conditions. The writings of Con- 
nolly are more popular now than 
they ever were. It is the general 
opinion that the division of the 
country prevents the unity that 
is so necessary if living standards 
are to be improved. 

MUST RIGHT WRONG 

It is not possible for members 
of the British Labour Movement 
to act as if Ireland did not exist. 
If the division of Ireland is 
wrong we must accept our share 
of responsibility for that wrong. 
If our fellow workers in Ireland 
become engaged in a serious in- 
dustrial movement the spirit of 
solidarity between workers of 
different countries must be re- 
vived. It is well to remember 
that the presence of British 
troops in Northern Ireland can 
become an issue if the workers 
try to solve their problems in 
their own way. We are deeply 
involved. 

Fundamentally, their prob- 
lem is the same as that of the 
workers here. It is not pos- 
sible to ignore immediate prob- 
lems when we know that ef- 
forts to deal with such prob- 
lems can sow the seed for the 
real struggle to end capitalism 
and usher in the new society. 
The immediate aim of the Irish 
people is to attain freedom. 
With that we must identify our- 
selves. 

We should not forget the im- 
portance that Marx and Engels 
attached to Ireland’s fight for 
freedom. That fight is not over 
yet. 
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Need Unity of Race, Class, Youth 


NEW YORK, N.Y. — The 
year began with the Negro 
and student movements 
seemingly unable to defend 
even partial gains that had 
been taken for granted, like 
Adam Clayton Powell’s sym- 
bolic position in Congress, 
or free tuition and poverty 
money in California, where 
Ronald Reagan moved 
against the students and the 
poor. 

At the same time, the working 
class seemed to be taking the 
offensive, challenging manage- 
ment, the government, and the 
labor bureaucracy all at once, 
and winning — as the airline 
mechanics’ strike proved last 
summer. Where, in the recent 
past, the Negro revolution and 
the radical youth had begun to 
challenge the power structure, 
labor is now flexing its muscles. 
CIVIL RIGHTS WON? 

To many people in the Civil 
Rights movement the Civil Rights 
bills were the final victory, the 
“great” one. The fight was over 
and they could go back to their 
Regular lives: the students back 
to schools or careers, the liberals 
and middle class people back to 
their soft lives. 

Some stayed to fight for bet- 
ter middle class advancement, 
some because they could not 
identify with any other form of 
life, and others because they 
sought to remedy what they 
thought were mistakes the move- 
ment had made. 

Some of the struggles of the 
civil rights movement have had 
relevance to the class struggle 
— the rent strikes, the Mont- 
gomery bus boycott, the free- 
dom unions and ghetto organiz- 
ing projects. But for the most 
part, there was no attention 
given to the lower class Negro 
workers. 

Those who saw this started to 
change it through Community 
Organization in CORE and SNCC. 
But many middle class support- 
ers revolted at the “back-to-the- 
ghetto” move and stopped giving 
money. People working in the 
ghetto were put on meaningless 
token projects. 

CO-OPTED LEADERS 
The final blow came with the 
poverty program. Everybody in 
the movement said “let’s take 
their money and use it to organize 
against them.” But you don’t get 
something for nothing. 

A government always tries 
to pretend it is above the class 
conflicts of society and tries to 
resolve them within itself, nat- 
urally in the interests of the 
rulers. That is what the war on 
poverty meant. They simply 
co-opted a lot of the leadership 
by putting them on the payroll. 
What will happen now that 
the real war in Vietnam has 
taken all the poverty war money 
is another question, for the pov- 
erty program has raised people’s 
hopes and put them in motion. 
They may try to keep Johnson’s 
broken promise by organizing 
themselves. 

Now the movement is feeling 
the repercussions of not aligning 
itself to the lower class and work- 
ing Negro. Although it is shout- 
ing “Black Power” and making 
threats of action to come, it is 
like a bubble that will pop at any 
moment. 

STUDENT POWER? 

Just as the slogan of "Black 
Power” is doomed to remain an 
abstract revolutionary phrase as 
long as it is separate from the 
class struggle, so the students of 
the New Left, if they follow the 
line of “student power,” will 
never solve their current crisis. 

The New Left had very auspici- 
ous beginnings. Starting as a 
northern counterpart to the south, 
ern students sit-ins, it very early 
turned its attention to the social 
problems around it. 

SDS tried to get students off 
the campus and into the ghet- 


tos. The ERAP (Economic Re- 
search and Action Project) 
sent many middle class youth 
into the slums to live, struggle 
and learn with the urban lower 
class, both black and white. 
“Participatory democracy” was 
their banner. 

Mississippi Freedom Summer 
in 1964 brought many into con- 
tact with the masses in the South, 
and some learned much from 
them. 

The Berkeley revolt grew di- 
rectly out of the work in the 
South, and began as a protest 
against university interference 
with students working in off- 
campus struggles. At Berkeley 
the relationship between the on- 
campus protest and the larger 
social movement was always 
clear, and this was the greatest 
strength of the movement. 
ISOLATION 

The abstract revolutionism of 
the “student power” slogan has 
only served to isolate radical 
students. SDS and other New 
Left chapters now spend half 
their time looking for issues and 
trying to think up programs. 

At Columbia University, for 
example, after much debate, the 
SDS chapter finally agreed to 
devote its energies to organize 
opposition to the releasing of 
student class rank to draft 
boards. A few weeks later, the 
faculty itself co-opted the whole 
program by voting to refuse to 
release the class standings. 

Breaking out of isolation is 
not so hard as some students 
think. For example, in the same 
week that students all over 
California demonstrated against 
Reagan’s tuition hike, Negroes 
and poor people were demon- 
strating against Reagan’s attack 
on poverty centers. The enemy 
is the same and so are the 
means: so why not stand to- 
gether and begin to create the 
new links to build a new 
society? 

LABOR UNREST 

Just as Powell was being de- 
nied his seat in Congress and 
Reagan was attacking students 
and poverty people in California, 
that very moment found Cleve- 
land welfare and nursing home 
workers, Railway Express han- 
dlers and social workers, Cali- 
fornia grape workers. New Jersey 
teachers and Westinghouse fac- 
tory workers in Baltimore all 
walking the picket line. The 
bourgeois press was moaning that 
“1966 was a year full of strikes 
and 1967 may be worse.” 

Workers have refused to ac- 
cept Johnson’s phoney wage 


guideline which offers them 
less of an increase each year 
than the rise in the cost of 
living caused by the war in 
Vietnam, and they knew that 
management, with profits soar- 
ing, is getting everything. 

On the first day of 1966, New 
York City bus and subway work- 
ers shouted down a proposal to 
extend the strike deadline and 
walked out. Although the city 
government tried to smash the 
strike by jailing the leadership, 
the strikers won 8% wage raises. 
Their victory was followed last 
summer by the airline strike, 
where the mechanics too had to 
take on their big three: the air- 
lines, the government, and the 
sell-out union bureaucracy. The 
workers rejected the pitiful in- 
creases negotiated for them, and 
kept up the strike until the John- 
son guidelines were dead and 
buried. 

WILDCATS 

The number of genuine wild- 
cat strikes, usually over griev- 
ances and working conditions in 
the shop, has also continued to 
increase, although it is impossible 
to get accurate figures as both 
company and union try to hush 
them up. Two recent examples, 
the North American Aviation 
“civil rights” strike and the 
Kaiser wildcat in Los Angeles, 
show how closely these move- 
ments are tied to the race issue. 
(See Oct. ’66 and Jan. ’67 N&L 
for stories.) 

Many production workers, as 
opposed to skilled and craft 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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Auto Boom Bubble Begins 
Breaking ? Brings Big Bust 

i By JOHN ALLISON 

Workers are beginning to realize what this word, 
austerity, really means. The first sign of a cutback was in 
the form of white collar workers getting friendly with 
production workers. You can always tell when something 
is going to happen by the way the company people act 
toward the production workers. 

So it was when the word earned 

down that there was to be a big | 
lay-off of white collar workers. 

All of a sudden, everyone got 
union-minded. 


WHAT LAY-OFF MEANS 

Now we are beginning to get 
lay-offs in the factory. What does 
this mean to workers in general? 
The old-timers already know. It 
means that the young workers get 
laid-off, and then the old ball- 
game starts: 

The workers left are told to 
“stay on the job.” Gloves are 
only issued once a week. There 
are more time-study people 
roaming the plant. The super- 
visors begin to write-up workers 
for answering the call of nature. 
Workers are told each day to 
“be careful.” 

The company complains that 
their profits are falling off. They 
refer to the “good years” as 
those when there was unlimited 
overtime. But during those “good 
years” many workers were push- 
ed too hard to make profits for 
the corporation, and lost their 
health because there was a great 
demand for automobiles. 


PRICE WAR VICTIMS 

They sacrificed their health in 
the “good years” with excessive 
overtime in order to meet the 
needs of their families which kept 
on costing more and more. They 
were “war-victims,” victims of the 
price-war in which the cost of 
living kept on going up and up 
and up. 

Prices ars still up. And now 
workers are being laid-off, at 
the same time that the war in 
Vietnam goes on. For workers 
austerity has already begun. 
We are in a box, and there 
doesn’t seem any way out. 

The young workers now realize 
what factory life is like. The 
money-lenders are giving the 
workers a hard time. With every 
lay-off, the big corporations are 
helping these cut-throats make 
money off the working people. 

It is getting to the point where 
workers are saying, “You can 
never trust the corporation. Good 
times or bad times, it makes no 
difference. The company’s goal is 
always production and profit. And 
it’s always the workers who pay.” 


Union Drives Spread to Florida and Texas 


Editor’s Note: Starting in De- 
lano with the nmo-historic grape- 
workers’ strike, the movement to 
organize farm workers has been 
spreading throughout the entire 
country. The stories of these 
strikes and news of the move- 
ment are all documented in El 
Malcriado, published bi-weekly 
by the Farm Workers Press, PO 
Box 1060, Delano, Cal. 93215. 
Subscriptions are $2.50 per year. 
Below are stories of the organi- 
zing now going on in Texas and 
in Florida. 

* * * 

Belle Glade, Fla. — It has 
not reached the ears of the 
vacationers at Miami Beach 
yet, but the cry in Florida 
today is a strong, loud “Viva 
la Causa!” 

The fields near here — where 
70% of the vegetable crop is 


“HUELGA" 

by E. Nelson 


...THE FIRST 100 DAYS 
OF THE GREAT 
DELANO GRAPE STRIKE 



A thrilling account of the biggest farm 
strike since the thirties, now going on. 
This book, 160 pages with many photos,, 
is one you’ll want to keep. $1 .50 each 


Farm Worker Press 
Box 1060-Delano, Calif. 

Send me copies of "Huelga” 

Name 

Address 


owned by fewer than a dozen 
families — have been hit by a 
wave of strikes. Starting with 
150 workers on the picket lines, 
the. number grew to more than 
2000 in only one day as the feudal 
era in the fields of Florida neared 
its end. 

These migrants have little to 
show for their back-breaking 
labor. In an area that produces 
$116 million in crops, the aver- 
age income in Belle Glade is 
one of the lowest in the country 
— $2000 a year. 

Strikers are demanding $1.60 
an hour. This was the stand of the 
initial group of strikers ■ — 30 
celery cutters who walked off 
the Sam Crissman farm after he 
refused their demands. They were 
getting $1.15 an hour for the 
muscle-breaking, tedious work. 
MANY ISSUES 

Money, however, is not the only 
issue. It may not even be the big- 
gest one at the moment. 

There is the factor of human 
misery — at a price — here in 
the rich heartland of agricultural 
Florida. 

Families of five or more are 
huddled in one and two room 
apartments (if you can call 
them that) in which there 
sometimes is running water, 
but no bath or even toilet fa- 
cilities. 

For these shanties, the farm 
worker tenants pay $8 to $12 a 
week, giving the owner of a 16- 
unit “apartment house” a gross 
return of un to $16,000 a year. 
SPELL OUT DEMANDS 
The organizations working with 
the farm workers are banded to- 
gether in the Coordinating Com- 
mittee for Farm Workers. CCFW 
has produced a resolution calling 
for a union contract which would 
include: 

Increased hourly wages, im- 
proved incentive rates, guaran- 
teed minimum daily wage when 
work is available, show-up pay 
for when a worker reports for 
work and work isn’t available, 
hospitalization and medical insur- 
ance for employees and depend- 
e n t s , transportation allowance, 
sanitation, health and safety 
standards, payment from grower 
to worker directly rather than 
through a crew leader as pay- 


master, mandatory Social Secur- 
ity deductions, workmen’s com- 
pensation, housing or housing al- 
lowance, access to property by 
non-employees, grievance pro- 
cedure and arbitration, as well 
as other fringe benefits normally 
found in other union contracts. 

• 

Starr Co., Texas — Texas is 
a state which still swims in 
the murk of 18 th century 
labor relations. Texas is a 
state where labor organizers 
are dealt with ruthlessly and 
quickly, where hundreds of 
innocent men rot in the jails 
while ranchers and politi- 
cians, spurred on by an in- 
satiable greed, add to their 
fantastic wealth. 

There is a company of Texas 
Rangers camped out in Rio 
Grande City. Their mission: to 
break the farm workers strike. 

Franklin Garcia of the meat- 
cutters union, said: “They got 
hold of me once, and there’s a 
law that says they can’t hold 
you without charges more than 
24 hours. So they rode me 
around in a car for 23 hours, 
let me out on a country road, 
and then picked me up again 
before I could walk to a town. 
This went on for four days. 
You can’t tell me anything 
about the Texas Rangers.” 

Texas has laws called the 
O’Daniel Acts. Under the O’Dan 
iel Act, shouting “huelga” is a 
serious crime. 

“Some years ago,” Garcia said, 
“we were in a strike and there 
was an incident on the picket 
line. A scab spit at a picket, right 
in his face. The picket slugged 
the scab. 

TEXAS JUSTICE 

“Well, they were both arrested. 
The scab was given a fine of 
$13.50. The picket was given 25 
years. This is a documented case. 
I’ve never been able to forget it, . 
because things are still the same 
down there.” 

We asked how things were 
going in the current strike. What 
is it going to take to win? “It’s 
going to take a series of injunc- 
tions from a federal judge,” he 
said, “just like the Negroes need- 
ed in Birmingham.” 
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Readers 9 Views 


TURMOIL IN CHINA 

The events in China are 
tragic. 

Whatever his twists and 
turns, Mao Tse-tung won wide- 
spread respect in strange 
places. In Stilwell’s eyes he was 
a hero compared to Chiang 
Kai-shek. His platitudes were 
regarded as the height of wis- 
dom. Now his “thought” is 
challenged. 

More than a hundred 
flowers are now blooming 
despite the Red (should it 
be Black?) Guards. The 
flowers seem to be of various 
kinds. Whatever happens, 
other thoughts besides those 
of Mao will now find ex- 
pression. 

H. M. 

Scotland 
* * * 

The workers in our shop are 
very confused about what is 
happening in China, even more 
than they are confused about 
Vietnam. The only thing they 
seem convinced about is that 
the way the U.S. is conducting 
the war seems sure to get 
China into it. 

Production Worker 
Detroit 
* * * 

Some of the so-called “intel- 
lectual workers” in our shop 
have tried to present China 
as the saviour of all the op- 
pressed people in the world — 
especially the Negroes. Up to 
now, some of the rank-and- 
file workers have accepted this 
idea. But when the Red Guards 
appeared on the scene, every- 
one began to take a second 
look, and those who might 
have been sympathetic to Mao 
Tse-tung are questioning what 
’ the “intellectuals” have been 
telling them. 

Whenever there is as 
much turmoil in a regime as 
there is in China, the work- 
ers are very distrustful of it. 
They picture themselves as 
workers in China, and won- 
der what would be happen- 
ing to them if they were 
there, instead of here. 

Chrysler Worker 

Detroit 

• 

BLACK POWER 

Every News & Letters is 
exciting and unusual, inasmuch 
as you cannot find fertile and 
honest views in other printed 
news media. But I have to take 
exception to the portion of the 
Two Worlds article in the 
January issue which criticizes 
SNCC for making a generaliza- 
tion of all whites — at the 
same time that I applaud the 
January issue as the most 
nearly perfect concerning the 
Negro in America today. 

The article on black power 
recognizes the Negro revolt as 
violent, live, painful and self- 
less. The Negro revolt is the 
real core of American labor 


problems, but too few are will- 
ing to concede the fact be- 
cause current histories distort 
other issues concerning Ne- 
groes . . . 

Even Miss Dunayevskaya, 
with absolutely no personal, 
political or racial offense, 
views Negro militancy with the 
eyes of a Caucasian ... I am 
sure that she is aware of the 
state of generalization in our 
nation about black people 
which has persisted for so long. 

That one is for or against 
SNCC’s philosophy is not the 
issue. Causation is more im- 
portant. Why should Negroes, 
steeped and brain-washed in a 
generalization for some 400 
years, possess such strange 
metaphysical, emotional and 
psychological attributes that 
they, as Negroes, are not just 
as liable to succumb to gen- 
eralizations as the bigoted 
power structure always has? 

The ignorant bigots and ill- 
informed liberals (some of 
whom are really not so liberal) 
have created the fallow field 
where the frustrations of blacks 
have given the Negro cause to 
generalize. 

Quite honestly, the thinking 
black American will not take 
SNCC’s or anybody else’s way 
of generalizing, anymore than 
the white power structure suc- 
ceeds with its generalizing. 
(News & Letters is living 
proof of that.) Yet, being black, 
I understand what SNCC is 
saving — while it would take 
two volumes to explain only 
halfway to one who has not 
been black in America . . . 

Black American 

California 


* * * 

The Perspectives Report by 
Raya Dunayevskaya was one 
of the most amazing things I 
have ever read by her. 1 must 
confess that, while I always 
find them important, some of 
her articles have been pretty 
“heavy” for me, and I have 
found myself forcing myself to 
get through them. But this one, 
especially the section on 
“Black Power,” was so con- 
crete, so completely applicable 
to what is happening right this 
minute, that 1 sent it off to a 
friend of mine I thought ought 
to read it, too, as soon as I 
finished it. 

Teacher 
New York 

* * * 


1 never felt so miserable in 
my life as I did the day a 
white worker was talking with 
me and asked me please to 
tell him what “black power” 
was all about. I thought I knew, 
but I found out I just couldn’t 
explain it. 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 
* * * 

Your editorial on Adam 
Clayton Powell last issue hit 
trie nail right on the head. 
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I really appreciated every word 
it said. I showed it to every 
friend I could. 

Negro Reader 
Pittsburgh 
* * * 

A white worker I eat with 
told me that he couldn’t figure 
out a strike in which only the 
Negro workers were asked to 
go out. In any strike we’ve 
ever had Negro and white 
workers have gone out to- 
gether. We had a long talk 
about what Powell’s case 
meant. He really wanted to 
know how Negroes felt about 
the whole thing. 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 
* * * 

I wear a “Black Power” but- 
ton to work because a lot of 
whites who see it come over 
and ask me about it, and that 
gives me a chance to explain 
to them what I mean by “black 
power.” 

New Reader 
Detroit 


MARXIST THOUGHT 

I reread the December issue 
last evening. Raya Dunayevsk- 
aya’s article helped me to 
understand better the limits of 
the economic science as it is 
practiced today, both in the 
East and the West. 

Economics does not con- 
tribute to solving human 
problems, but concentrates on 
the “technical” side of phe- 
nomena. Without the under- 
lying philosophy, the “Social- 
ist” economists, too, see today’s 
capitalism without crises — 
though it is their forms that 
changed. 

If Marxism is a methodology, 
a guide to re-thinking and re- 
making the world, then I fear 
that, good as their intentions 
may be, the “economist’s” in- 
struments cannot satisfy. 
Correspondent 
East Europe 
* * * 

I have studied your writings 
and I am throughly convinced 
you are right. You have filled 
a gap in Marxist thought. The 
movement would have been 
richer had the early works of 
Marx been available and 
understood. 

Supporter 

Scotland 

• 

LEADERS AND RANKS 

The carnage of the assembly 
line will not be comprehended 
by Mr. Henry Ford and Gen- 
eral Motors executives until 
they work on the line. Besides 
retiring the union officials, or 
just plain firing them, the 
rank-and-file members should 
strike until Ford and General 
Motors executives consent to 
work on the assembly lines 
themselves for a minimum of 
two months. 

They will be yelling “uncle” 
inside of 30 minutes, but they 
must comprehend their mur- 
derous attitude and only until 
they’ve “had it” will they un- 
derstand. To the line! To the 
line! Ford et al!! 

Supporter 

Illinois 

* * * 

The laundry workers and 
the cleaners — those are the 
poor guys who need some 
help. They have a contract 
that is supposed to give them 
a few pennies more every 
three years. But it’s so easy 
for the owners to by-pass the 



contract that the rates have 
constantly been going down 
instead of up. They never get 
a vacation— they are some- 
how always laid-off or fired 
just before they’re supposed 
to be eligible for one. 

Most people wouldn’t be- 
lieve that they get 6c for pres- 
ing one suit, and a penny for 
a shirt. This isn’t in the deep 
South. This is in Detroit! 

Do they need a union? You 
bet — the only trouble is that 
they already have one! It con- 
sists of a business agent who 
comes around and tells them 
they’d better take what they’re 
offered or they won’t have any 
job at all. 

Union Man 
Detroit 

• 

STUDENT PROTESTS 

Reaganism affects much more 
than just California. This state, 
so far as I am concerned, is 
being used as a national base 
for everything the reactionaries 
have in mind for the whole 
country. 

Political Student 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

There has been quite a bit of 
activity on the ULCA campus 
since the firing of Kerr. 

There was a rally of about 
6000 students in Pauley Pavil- 
ion (which the students re- 
fused to call by this name, and 
called Memorial Sports arena 
instead, because Pauley, _who is 
on the regents board, voted 
against Kerr.) j 

Unfortunately, alimost all of 
the speeches dealt with the 
firing of Kerr and the budget 
costs alone. Only one speaker 
dealt with a more fundamental 
issue — that of student par- 
ticipation in the decision-mak- 
ing of a university. 

Student 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

They run campuses like 
Army camps or maybe pris- 
on. The rules that apply out- 
side don’t apply inside. You 
would think since these ad- 
ministrations are dealing 
with all educated people they 
would allow more things to 
go on. Allow more room for 
initiative. 

I really think the power 
structure college-wise fears 
for its livelihood. There are 
a lot who don’t contribute to 
anything but dull afternoons. 
If groups of students had the 
use of the facilities they 
could do a lot of learning and 
teaching themselves even at 
the undergraduate level. 

Student 
! Ohio 

* * * 

Meiji University, one of the 
biggest universities here in 
Tokyo, is now striking. The 
students are occupying the 
campus, and managing auto- 
momous teaching, inviting sym- 
pathizing scholars. We will try 
to send you further informa- 
tion as the strike develops. 
Reader 
Tokyo 

• 

BULL'S-EYE 

Somehow, the last issue of 
N&L (January)- seems to have 
convinced the company of the 
error of its ways. That column 
on the way worketts on sick 
leave are treated by the In- 
surance Department must have 
hit a bull’s eye somewhere. At 
least, right after the January 



issue came out, the company 
wasn’t turning a single claim 
down. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

• 

NAZI RESURGENCE 

The editorial in your Janu- 
ary issue refers to the West 
German Chancellor Kiesinger 
as an “ex-Nazi”. I’m afraid it’s 
worse than that. Kurt Georg 
Kiesinger never left the Nazi 
Party. 

I’b afraid that future history 
books will read in this fashion: 
“The first Nazi Chancellor in 
Germany was Adolf Hitler, 
who ruled from 1933 to 1945. 
The second was Karl Donitz, 
who ruled one week in 1945. 
The third was Kurt Georg 
Kiesinger, who took office in 
1966.” 

And the role of the Soci- 
alists also repeated itseslf. In 
1933, when Hitler was first ap- 
pointed Chancellor, the Social 
Democrats were urged to come 
out in the streets against him, 
as they had during the right- 
wing Kapp Putsch of 1920. 

They replied, in effect, 
“This is not a coup d'etat like 
Kapp’s. Hitler is becoming 
Chancellor through Germany’s 
constitutional processes. If we 
try to stop him, we will be 
revolutionaries.” 

They relaxed and accepted 
Hitler, just as Brandt has not 
only accepted Kiesinger, hut 
given him his seal of approval. 

Professor 
New York 

ESSAY ON FREEDOM 

Dear News & Letters: 

This is what I say. Our Free- 
dom is what we want. We 
want freedom to live. In the 
World War men were killed. 
All they didn’t have was free- 
dom. That’s why we want our 
freedom. 

Seven Year Old 
Detroit 

• . 

TWO "THANK-YOU'S" 

I really enjoy distributing 
News & Letters and selling 
N&L pamphlets because I 
know that it’s not only the 
truth, but what I would call an 
“insight.” The paper means 
so much to me that I honestly 
feel good about sharing the 
knowledge it imparts. 

The groups I like to sell it to 
the most are those who aren’t 
in the “movement” — church 
groups, for example — because 
these are the people who gen- 
erally read only the daily 
press, and just don’t know 
what’s really happening in this 
world. 

Negro Mother 
Detroit 

* * * 

Thanks for your simply 
great little eight-page paper. 
I want you to know that it, 
and all the pamphlets I 
bought, have found a happy 
home with me here. I am read- 
ing them slowly because I be- 
lieve they must be studied and 
not just read to fully appre- 
ciate them. 

Many thanks for all the 
work that went into them. So 
much these, days is just “dash- 
ed off’ quickly and can be 
read Once and then discarded. 
It is good to have Some mate- 
rial you can read over and 
over like yours. 

Student 

, ’ California 
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Is China Preparing for ‘Leap’ or for War? 


(Continued from Page 1) 

the ideological conflict that had 
reached its climax in the 1963 
challenge to Russia for leadership 
of the Communist world. By 1985 
it wasn’t only the Communist 
world Mao wished to head; he 
was busy plotting with Sukarno a 
new power axis with global aims. 
During all this time the “helms- 
man” was at the ship of state. The 
direction didn’t change even when 
in October, 1965, the Djakarta- 
Peking axis collapsed under the 
impact of a grisly military coup 
in Indonesia. 

And yet the sequence of events 
does more than place the Mao- 
Liu conflict in its proper world 
context. By eliminating the world- j 
shaking events as cause for inter- 
nal conflict, we can now pinpoint 
what did become the internal point 
of division. It is “the great prole- 
tarian cultural revolution,” which 
then lacked the adjective, prole- 
tarian. 

POINT OF DIVISION 

The Peking Review claims that 
the “cultural revolution” had 
originated in September, 1965. It 
is obvious, however, that this is 
not what is going on now. Then, 
it was limited to a mild purge in 
the opera, theatre and literary 
& nd art fields, and was played in 
so low a key that the outside 
World barely heard of it. The 
point is that in October (Novem- 
ber?) this is what Mao proposed 
to change. 

Despite the new anti-Russian 
Stance which meant that the fight 
against “revisionism” was placed 
parallel to the fight against U.S. 
imperialism at the very time when 
the Vietnam war called for united 
action, and despite the Indonesian 
coup, Mao was proposing an ex- 
tension of the so-called cultural 
revolution into all walks of life. I 
The Politburo (or whatever sec- 
tion of the Maoist bureaucracy 
makes all the decisions) balked 
at the proposal for Maoisation of 
the whole national life in circum- 
stances when they thought it im- 
perative to build up the economy 
and were preparing, finally, to 
initiate the third Five Year Plan. 
A peaceful co-existence with its 
own masses, if possible, was pre- 
ferred to new purges. 

Liu Shao-chi, since 1959 
Chairman of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China, who is now played 
up as “the person in authority 
taking the capitalist road,” could 
not have been alone in his views 
on State planning. A majority 
must have resisted Mao’s idea of 
“revolution,” that is to say, purge. 
Judging by the fact that Chou 
En,-lai is still trying to keep the 
so-called Red Guards away from 
production, he too must have re- 
sisted Mao’s “solution” to the 
deepening world crisis. And, judg- 
ing by the conflicting posters on 
his status, Chou may very well 
be next singled out for purge after 
he has served as the buffer be- 
tween. But the power struggle 
within the Communist Party hier- 
archy is not what is important if 
it is only a power struggle. 

What is important is the ob- 
jective point of division: the atti- 
tude toward labor and production. 
There is no point of division be- 
tween the Communist bureaucrats 
•on the fact that labor must work 
“and work harder." The new in 
.Mao’s brand of counter-revolution 
is that he is trying to fashion an 
instrument, other than the Com- 
munist Party, to drive the masses 
as they had Been driven during 
the primitive accumulation of cap- 
ital. He knows moreover, that he 
has not the advantage of Stalin 
who still could transform the 
world’s Communist Parties into 
mere outposts for defense of “so- 
cialism in one country.” The im- 
pulse to Mao’s “madness” is that 
he has lost all confidence in the 
world proletariat. 

TftE NEW IN MAO’S 
STATE-CAPITALISM: 

1) The institutionalization 
of the Red Guards 

Contrary to the bourgeois press, 
if isn’t nostalgia of an aging rev- 


olutionary for “pure” revolution. 
Like every other fundamental 
mental attitude, Mao’s voluntar- 
ism has an objective base, or, 
perhaps, we should say is pro- 
duced by lack of a material base 
that is human. That is to say, the 
masses are not with Mao, not be- 
cause he is out for “pure” revolu- 
tion, but because he is under the 
delusion that, once “armed with 
Mao’s Thought,” the masses will 
accept regimentation and militar- 
isation as “socialism.” Therefore 
Mao must create shock troops 
under the further delusion that 
thereby “20 years equal 1 day” 
and China becomes the dominant 
world power. 

Contrary to the Mao apologists, 
revolutions cannot be made from 
above. They either well up from 
below in spontaneous outburst, or 
they are the palace kind that af 
feet no one but “power holders.” 
Hence, the workers didn’t rush 
to join the “Red Guards” and 
give that bastard creation prole- 
tarian legitimacy. Hence, the 
peasants didn’t take the shock 
troops into their midst and thus 
create a genuine mass base for 
state-capitalist purposes. 

Nothing, however, stops Mao 
from reaching for “the Absolute 
like a shot out of a pistol,” to 
use a Hegelian phrase. Or, to 
translate it into pure Maoism, 
basing himself totally on the con- 
cept, “Power comes out of the 
barrel of a gun.” Hence, he dis- 
banded the Nati onal Trade 
Unions, though they had little 
enough independence in the “old” 
state-capitalist regime of the 
Communist Party. Hence, the dis- 
continuance of the Young Com- 
munist League, or any youth not 
anointed by him. Hence, the move 
to institutionalize the “Red 
Guards” who are totally rootless, 
know no world beyond China, and 
owe loyalty to none but Mao. 

Mao thinks that thereby he as- 
sures their culture to be neither 
Confucian nor Communist, but 
“purely” — without any mediation 
— and totally Maoist. No more 
Chou Yangs who, though he was 
Mao’s chief propagandist for 20 
years, nevertheless knew Russian 
literature and had even translated 
Tolstoy, which, no doubt, led him 
to use only 70 tons of paper for 
Mao’s works while 7,500 tons were 
used to reprint ancient Chinese 
classics. With 30 million copies of 
“Mao’s Thought” being brandished 
by “Red Guards,” Mao bargains, 
not merely to “assure” himself 
“immortality,” but to lay the new 
foundations for a society in which 
[people are born, live and die by 
“Mao’s Thought,” fearing no nu- 
clear holocaust. 

The August rhetoric of the 
Plenum statement — “to dare to 
break paths unexplored by people 
before, and scale unclimbed 
heights” — is being dismantled 
by the stark winter acts of insti- 
tutionalizing the shock treatment 
of the “Red Guards.” “Red Re- 
bels” will replace trade unions. 
All other organizations— from the 
youth to women and from the 


[peasantry to the arts— will un- 
dergo the same “reorganization,” 
perhaps ending in some sort of 
national congress either to re- 
place the Communist Party itself, 
or as parallel to it. Through such 
shock treatment the Chinese 
masses are supposed “to learn 
how to make revolution by making 
it,” not, however, without the 
Army standing by and ready to 
complete the job of stifling all 
opposition. And instead of call- 
ing this by its rightful name of 
counter-revolution, they dare call 
this “pure revolution”! 

2) War — With Whom? 

Presently, it is claimed (in a 
New Year’s editorial published 
simultaneously in the People’s 
Daily, and the Red Flag) that not 
only had “persons in authority" 
opposed the creation of the Red I 
Guards but had “clamped down 
on different views . . . practiced 
white terror.” Moreover, accord- 1 
ing to the “red” terror posters, 
this didn’t start in 1965, but dates 
back to 1959 when Mao was 
“forced” to step down from the 
presidency of the republic. 

That, again, is a verifiable date 
that not only marks the period 
when Liu Shao-chi became Chair- 
man of the People’s Republic of 
China, but, what is far more im- 
portant, marks the official re- 
treat from the disastrous “Great 
Leap Forward” which Mao had 
initiated in 1958. And it is also the 
beginning of the break with Rus- 
sia as well as the first reorgan- 
ization of the People’s Liberation 
Army. This ended in the removal 
of its head, P’eng Te-huai, who 
was supposed to have leaned to- 
ward Russia. Lin Piao took his 
place and has so reorganized the 
army that now every one else is 
supposed to learn from his great 
achievements in infusing it with 
“Mao’s Thought.” The slogan now 
is: “Everyman a soldier.” In a 
word, labor and production bend 
to militarisation. Obviously, Mao 
has never considered his ‘‘Great 
Leap Forward” a mistake and is 
ready to embark on another one. 

Or is Mao readying the country 
for war? And if so, with whom? 

There is no doubt whatever that 
fighting a war is Mao’s outstand- 
| ing achievement. Not only does 
he know the problem a great deal 
more thoroughly, theoretically and 
practically, than ever he knew 
Marxism. But on guerila warfare 
he is a true “original”, a genius. 
The trouble is that the problem 
he has set for himself presently 
is not that of a guerila war against 
an obvious enemy — a corrupt rul- 
ing class, an imperialist occupying 
power — but China’s Communist 
counterpart, Soviet Russia. 

Toward that end it is not be- 
neath him to engage in little pro- 
vocations to try to cause a break 
on an even purely diplomatic level, 
with Russia. For weeks now, a 
marathon demonstration around 
the Soviet Embassy in Peking has 
been in progress over an alleged 
scuffle in Moscow between Chi- 
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TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

Youth, Philosophy and Revolution 

Ed. Note: This review was written for and appeared in the Fall 1966 
issue of The Activist, student journal published at Oberlin College. 

* * * 

The Revolutionary Internationals, 1864-1943, Edited by Milroad 
M. Drachkovitch, Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, and Peace, 
Stanford, Calif. $6.95. 

The sin of sins, in the eyes of the editor of the volume under 
review, is to be young. It seems that to be young — whether you 
are a socialist or not, but “especially Socialist youth” — is almost 
a sure guarantee that you will take the primrose path leading 
straight to Bolshevism. 

All this, and more, the reader will learn from Professor 
Milroad M. Drachkovitch, who, this time as author, (in collabora- 
tion with Branco Lazitch) assures him that the world enthusiasm 
generated by the birth of the Communist International in 1919 was 
all “a historical misunderstanding,” based on “emotional rather 
than ideological grounds.” (p.161) These emotions made non- 
Communists “oblivious of the fact that . . . civil war and revolu- 
tionary warfare were integral parts of Bolshevist strategy.” (p.162) 
Which is, no dobut, why they were “drawn to Bolshevism by the 
prestige of the only successful revolution.” (p.161) 

(Dear readers, disregard any contradictions; better is yet to 
come.) We are informed that, where these non-Communists — from 
pacifists to anarchists and from syndicalists to socialists as well as 
some real innocents — weren’t “ignorant,” or didn’t come either 
from “backward countries” or “the most backward parts” or 
“politically underdeveloped regions” of a country, yet nevertheless 
showed their “political immaturity” (p.163) by succumbing to “the 
fascination of revolutionary power.” (p.160) To emphasize just 
how “attractive” had been “the Bolsheviks’ activism” (“especially 
true of Socialist youth” p.162), the authors conclude ponderously 
and, though with hindsight, use the tone of prophecy: “It was no 
accident that the overwhelming majority of Communist leaders in 
the period between 1919 and 1921 were under thirty years of age, 
and many of them under twenty-five.” 

• * * 

LEST ANY readers despair that, being younger than even 25, 
they are beyond redemption, let me hasten to inform them that the 
venerable Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, and Peace, is all 
too eager to save “both the layman and the professional historian.” 
In the Preface, the editor assured us that the aim in presenting 
these papers from a conference on the one hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of the First International was to introduce one 
and all “to new facets of an extremely complex phenomenon.” So 
there is nothing to fear. Just how comparative these “comparative 
historic studies” are can be gleaned from the insensitive dragging 
in of a tragedy of historic proportion just to get a whack at Lenin: 
“With respect to the German Communists whose leaders opposed 
the creation of the Third International as premature, Lenin en- 
joyed a great stroke of political good luck (!) in the assassination 
by a ‘class enemy’ (1) in 1919 of Rosa Luxemburg and Leo 
Jogiches.” (p.161) 

Having taken up five and one-half pages for this type of mood 
setting, the reader has a right to expect that Professors Drach- 
kovitch and Lazitch should be ready to get down to the facts of 
the case. It turns out, however, that the section, “The Shaping of 
the Comintern,” begins, not with a discussion either of the first 
Congress of the Comintern, or the Russian Revolution which 
created its foundation, but by a return back to 1902: “The events 
of October 1917 in Russia,” they write as if they had just finished 
interviewing Lenin, “confirmed Lenin in the correctness of his 
1902 view, set forth in What Is To Be Done?, that spontaneity was 
the main enemy of the working-class movement . . (p.164) 

* * * 

IT WOULD be hard to find anywhere more errors compressed 
into one-half of one sentence. (2) First of all, Lenin had never 
said, written, or thought that “spontaneity was the main enemy 
of the working-class movement” — not in 1902, not in 1905, not in 
1917, not in 1919, and not when he died in January, 1924. The 
spontaneity, or rather lack of it, that Lenin deplored in 1902, was 
the alleged fact that the workers couldn’t “spontaneously” come 
to Marxism; that “professional revolutionaries” had “to bring” 
socialism to them. The 1905 Revolution, however, led Lenin to 
enthuse: “The working-class is instinctively, spontaneously, Social- 
Democratic.” Far from 1917 having confirmed Lenin’s alleged posi- 
tion that “spontaneity was the main enemy of the working-class 
movement,” Lenin was so thoroughly disgusted with the leader- 
ship of his “vanguard party” that was supposed to bring socialism 
to the masses — and precisely for not understanding the directions 
of the spontaneous actions of the workers — that he wrote it: “I am 
compelled to tender my resignation to the Central Committee . . 
and threatened, instead, to go directly “to the sailors.” (3) 

Now then — and for the purpose of the subject at hand, the 
second point is more important than the first — why did Professors 
Drachkovitch and Lazitch drag 1902 into a discussion of 1919? The 
reader is compelled to plod through 30 more pages of this typ0 
of rewriting of history before there is another reference to What 
(Continued on Page 6) j. 

(1) That a historian, in 1966, should use quotation marks around the’ 
words, class enemy, in a reference to the murderers of Rosa Luxemburg and; 
Leo Jogiches is, in itself, a condemnation of the study under review. For the; 
most objective study of that year, 1919, in Germany, see Rosa Luxemburg by 
J, P. Nettle (Oxford University Press). 

(2) The second half of that sentence reads “and that the victory of the 
revolution could be secured only by ‘the centralization of the most secret; 
functions in an organization of professional revolutionaries.’” It is charae-i 
teristic of the sloppiness of the work of these authors that all their refer- 
ences fail to specify which edition of the works of Lenin they are citing — • 
and, for their information, there are many editions. In any case, it is in none 
of the editions, either English or Russian or French of the Selected Works, 
Vol. 1, pp.338-9. Indeed, that volume does not contain What Is To Be Done? ■ 
Very obviously, “the centralization of the most secret functions in an organi- • 
zation of professional revolutionaries” — whatever it meant for 1902 — fell 
through in 1917 as Zinoviev and Kamenev published the date of insurrection. 
However, Kerensky, even as the Tsar, could not. possibly stqp_. “secret Amo- 
tions” when they-wswe being wecified Bv the spontaneity of the masses. 

(3) Lenin, Selected Works, Vol VI,. p. 232, Am.,ed. 1943. (International Pub- 
, Ushers) 
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Two Worlds 


NEW BEGINNINGS 

by Eugene Walker 

Reagan Threat Begins With Student Assault 


Within days of assuming 
the governor’s chair, Ronald 
Reagan began a campaign to 
remold the state of Cali- 
fornia, whose Berkeley cam- 
pus recently produced a stu- 
dent strike. 

The new governor’s budget pro- 
posal for the university amounted 
to a 31% cut in the state appro- 
priation for the 1967-1968 budget 
request. At the same time, he 
asked for the inauguration of a 
$400-per-year student tuition fee 
at the university. Similar budget 
cuts and tuition fees were pre- 
posed for the state colleges. 

The students, f acuity and ad- 
ministrators of the nine univer- 
sity campuses and the state 
college campuses throughout 
the state reacted through a 
series of rallies and resolutions 
protesting these actions. First 
to be affected by the proposed 
budget cut were the newly en- 
tering students— the university 
and the State college froze ad- 
missions until the budget is 
finalized. Recruitment of new 
faculty— hundreds are needed 
for the various campuses— was 
halted. 

ECONOMY NOT THE OBJECT 

In the past few weeks Reagan 
and his finance director, as well 
as the higher education adminis- 
trators, have given a series of 
new figures, newer figures, new 
interpretations of those figures 
and newer interpretations. We 
shall not follow this shell game, 
for, as we shall see, economy and J 
balancing the budget were not 
Reagan’s objectives. 

Reagan’s proposal for tuition, 
a plan which would provide 
only a small fraction of the 
university’s finances while de- 
priving a* high fraction of stu- 
dents from low income families 
the opportunity to attend the 
university, was aimed at a 
specific element. As Reagan 
put it at one of his press con- 
ferences, perhaps some of the 
agitators will think twice before 
spending $400 a year for the 
right to picket. 

There are those who say that 
Reagan has made a mistake and 
will correct himself. The univer- 
sity is a big business, they say, 
and the business community will 
put pressure on him not to de- 
stroy it. There is no doubt that 
the university IS a big business, 
which gives the California econ- 
omy a very good return on its 
investment, but this is not the 
point. j 

ANTIINTELLECTUALISM 
Reagan is not interested in de- 
stroying the university as a bus- 
iness (before the budget is passed 
it may undergo substantial up- 
ward compromises). He is inter- 
ested in creating an attitude. The 
attitude, reactionism, anti-intel- 
Iectualism will govern his actions, 
not whether or not the state’s 
budget is balanced. 

Reagan’s actions have made 
clear his intentions though he 
has been in office less than a 
month. At the University he 
wishes all the students to conform 
to administration-set rules. Those 
With differing political attitudes, 


with sandals and beards, with 
differing ideas of how to live 
one’s life will not be welcome. 

To minorities and the poor his 
intentions have been manifested 
by the appointment of the presi- 
dent of the California Real 
Estate Association, a strong 
foe of the Rumford Fair Hous- 
ing Act, as real estate commis- 
sioner for the state, as well as 
the closing of a series of Com- 
munity Service Centers in poor- 
er neighborhoods. 

The farm workers, Mexican- 
American, Negro and white, who 
have just begun a fight for union- 
ism see Reagan’s appointment of 
a right-to-work advocate as head 
of the State Board of Agriculture. 

In short, all segments of society 
are seeing the first appearance of 
the new atmosphere Reaganism 
represents. 

The move against the univer- 
sity came because it was the 
students, first during the FSM, 
then during the student strike, 
who challenged the attitude that 
Reagan is determined to create. 

In fact, Reagan was protecting 
the university as a big business. 
It was after all, the students 
who protested that the univer- 
sity was big business, trying to 
put all students into a single 
mold, instead of being an arena 
for open inquiry and an instru- 
ment of social change. 

Despite the uproar which fol- 
lowed the budget cut and tuition 
proposals Reagan was not 
through. At the first meeting of 
the Regents of the University of 
California (the governing body of 
the university) that Reagan at- 
tended, he succeeded in getting 
the university’s President Clark 
Kerr fired. 

A SOFT KERR? 

There is no doubt that many of 
the Regents had been dissatisfied 
with Kerr since the Free Speech 
Movement, when somehow it was 
thought that he was “soft” on 
the students. (He opposed the 
bringing in of police during the 
sit-in that resulted in the arrest 
of 800 students, but was quite 
willing to have them descend 
upon students during the first 
confrontation around a police car 
before persuaded by faculty medi- 
ators not to do so.) However, 
what is important to grasp is 
that now that Reagen is in, the 
Regents, with Reagan’s vote 
among them, caught the spirit 
and fired Kerr. 

There was reaction on cam- 
pus to the firing of Kerr. The 
faculty of all the campuses con- 
demned the firing and de- 
manded to participate in the 
hiring of a new president. The 
students at all campuses held 
rallies protesting Kerr’s firing 
and demanded no budget cut 
and no tuition. 

At UCLA over 6,000 turned out 
for the rally. Unfortunately some 
of the protests are in the hands 
of student goverment officials. 
The students’ concern is very 
great but the leaders are con- 
fining it to mourning for Kerr and 
asking for no tuition or budget 
cuts. 

THE REAL ISSUE 

Meanwhile the activists from 


the FSM and the Vietnam protest 
seem to be taking little part. The 
activists may have, with good 
reason, not liked Kerr, and thus 
felt no remorse for his leaving, 
but this is not the question. The 
question is: are we going to 
continue to let non-educators de- 
cide the important issues of the 
university or can the students 
to gether with the faculty play a 
part in the planning of the uni- 
versity and their lives in it. 

The Student-government lead- 
ers are not interested in Hus; 
the activists are and should be 
in the fore front. That the stu- 
dents are interested in these 
questions can be shown at some 
of the meetings held, such as a 
meeting of graduate students 
at UCLA, where a large num- 
ber of students spoke out not 
so much about tuition but about 
the anti-intellectual attitudes 
of Reaganism, comparing it to 
McCarthyism. 

The attitude that Reagan is pro- 
moting has even caught on among 
the supposed pro-university, anti- 
Reagan forces. Thus one of the 
faculty members who addressed 
the UCLA rally blamed the elec- 
tion of Reagan and his current 
attack on the university on the 
activists like FSM who “disrup- 
ted” the campus and want to 
“take over” whatever that 
means. The chancellor of UCLA 
who may have designs on the 
presidency of the university, had 
the same thoughts when he spoke. 
The students were not taken in 
as they booed the chancellor for 
his statements. 1 


Unity of Race , 

(Continued from Page 3) 
workers, are from minority 
groups, so production griev- 
ances often have racial over- 
tones. But what is significant 
is that rank-and-file whites 
often support these movements, 
because class and shop issues 
are involved. 

The real split in labor is not 
racial, but between rank-and-file 
production workers and the union 
bureaucrats. The bureaucrats 
have accepted Automation, which 
hurts the production worker the 
most through speedup and lay- 
offs, just as they have long ac- 
cepted Jim Crow departments 
and locals. 

In contrast, the rank-and-file 
of production, Negro and white, 
know that there is no hope for 
them short of a revival of true 
unionism and class solidarity. 
THE UNORGANIZED 

The union bureaucrats have 
shown even less interest in the 
struggle of the unorganized work, 
ers of America. For years they 
ran from any serious attempt to 
organize the farm workers. But 
when the California farm work- 
ers organized their own indepen- 
dent union in the grapes, the 
AFL-CIO staff suddenly took an 
active interest in the organiza- 
tion. The price of their support 
wais affiliation of the National 
Farm Workers Association 
(NFWA) with the AFL-CIO, not 
as an independent union, but as 
an organizing committee under 
the direct control of the Execu- 
tive Committee bureaucrats in 
Washington. 

In Baltimore, the Jim-Crow 
locals running the Central 
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Youth, Philosophy and Revolution 

(Continued from Page 5) 

is to be Done. He is told that what really dominated Lenin’s revo- 
lutionary thought from 1902 until the founding of the Third Inter- 
national was “obsession with power.” (p.194) Moreover, he de- 
veloped all these ideas which brought about “the isolation of Russia 
in order to (sic!) prevent its contamination by infidels — these 
were Lenin’s legacy to the Comintern. Stalin simply exploited the 
full potential for evil of practices that were well-established in 
Lenin’s lifetime.” (p.194; emphasis added). 

• • * 

STALINIST totalitarian practices thus emerge “naturally” out 
of Lenin’s theoretical preoccupation, nay, veritable obsession with 
power. Note also that: (1) Once you have claimed that Stalinism 
is the outgrowth of Leninism, you need not reveal that Lenin left 
a Will which called Staliin “rude and disloyal” and asked the 
Party “to remove him.” (2) Thus, it is as nothing to fail to deal 
with the period from Lenin’s death in January, 1924, to Trotsky’s 
expulsion in November, 1927, as a Great Divide between the early 
years of the Comintern that inspired revolutionary world response, 
and the Stalintern which was soon to generate a counter-revolu- 
tion. Instead, you can call the period, simply, “Interregnum,” and 
statistically reel off those years as if no fundamental changes oc- 
curred within the International as a result of objective develop- 
ments outside it. (3) Above all you need pay no attention to the 
overriding economic and political changes which transformed the 
early worker’s state into its opposite, a state-capitalist society and 
therefore transformed the Comintern into nothing but an outpost 
of state-capitalism, dubbed “socialism in one country,” It is so 
much easier to state that “personal (sic!) differences” between 
Lenin and Stalin notwithstanding, Stalin carried out Lenin’s line, 
making the Cl into the tool of one man. 

With all those burdens out of the way, you have but one ques- 
tion left to answer: was the Third International “the only legiti- 
mate heir of the First, and the redeemer of the sins of the Second?” 
(p.198) Here our authors at first begin modestly: “The problem is 
of course complex, but it can be reduced to a relatively simple 
proposition.” Then our specialists in reducing complex questions 
to non-existent ones continue: “Inasmuch as Marxism in theory and 
practice was both deterministic and voluntarist, revolutionary and 
reformist . . . (and) Marx himself was ... a Blanquist and an 
anti-Blanquist, a supporter of the bourgeois republic in France 
and the inflamed avenger of the Paris Commune . . .” (p.199) 

* * * 

ALL THAT is needed is a label: Marx’s “dual nature” (p.200). 
“Dual Nature” speaks for itself, and it takes in Marx, Lenin and 
Stalin. Now this is indeed a magical feat that far surpasses the 
story of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde who were such absolute opposites 
that, though they were One person, the author still had some ex- 
planations to make. 

(Concluded next month) 


Class and Youth Is Needed 


Labor Council couldn’t have 
cared less about the unorgan- 
ized Negro workers In their 
city, some of whom made 35e 
an hour. Yet when the Mary- 
land Freedom Union was 
formed to organize the ghetto 
workers, the Council’s response 
was to call them “black nation- 
a 1 i s t s,” “communists,” and 
"dualists." 

So far from the interests of 
the unorganized has the bu- 
reaucracy gone, that the Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee and Maryland 
Freedom Unions all grew as part 
of the Civil Rights movement. 
The 20-year-old promise of an 
“Operation Dixie” to organize the 
South has, of course, never been 
kept. When the Freedom unions 
got help from labor, it was the 
rank-and-file that gave it, not 
the leadership. 

FROM BELOW 

Just to raise the issues of 
rank-and-file vs. bureaucracy and 
of organizing the unorganized 
shows the relationship between 
race and class. Organizing the 
unorganized means organizing the 
Negro in the South and the urban 
ghetto. Fighting the bureaucracy 
means fighting Jim Crow of- 
ficials and lily-white departments 
and unions. 

Such struggles could end all 


the talk about separatism, and 
produce an alliance, from below, 
on the basis of common class 
interests, between the Negro 
masses and the rank-and-file of 
labor. 

RACE, YOUTH, CLASS 
The first thing the movement’s 
intellectuals must look at is the 
objective split, in both labor and 
Civil Rights, between leadership 
and ranks— and find out where 
they stand. 

The deep-rooted racism, the 
alienation, the constant wars 
and the exploitation of capital- 
ist society will only disappear 
when that society disappears: 
they are only superficially 
“single” issues. All are rooted 
in the basic CLASS division 
which is endemic to all capi- 
talist societies. East or West. 
The first step will be to iden- 
tify the enemy and not pretend 
we never heard the word “capi- 
talism,” while accepting every 
form of tokenism and reformism 
from every kind of leadership. 
The second will be to unite the 
three phases of the movement — 
labor, the radical youth, and the 
Negro struggle; not on some 
abstract basis or just for the 
sake of unity but on the basis of 
mass action for common inter- 
ests, on class issues. 
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Unionization Is Best Defense 
Against 6 Right to Work 9 Laws 


Way of the World 


By Ethel Dunbar 


Los Angeles, Calif. — The 
relationship between labor 
and Civil Rights is now at 
such a stage that Johnson 
may be beginning to use it 
for his own benefit. 

With the defeat of the attempt 
to repeal Section 14-B of the 
Taft-Hartley Act in Congress, 
the unions will now be starting 
a round of fighting against the 
so-called “Right to Work Laws” 
presently on the books in 19 
states. At the same time, advo- 
cates of the “Right to Work 
Laws,” stimulated by the fail- 
ure of 14-B repeal, are reviving 
their campaigns to pass “Right 
to Work Laws” in other states. 
ORGANIZING IS KEY 

These campaigns are expen- 
sive. An estimated one million 
dollars was spent by labor in 
fighting a “Right to Work” law 
in Oklahoma. If that million had 
been used to organize underpaid 
workers like hospital employees 
and agricultural workers (many 
of whom are minorities working 
for less than $1 an hour), the 
defeat of “Right to Work” laws 
would be assured. 

When the “Right to Work 
Law” was up in California, 
labor found its allies in the Civil 
Rights Movement, and the law 
was defeated. But how long can 
labor continue to count on the 
support of the Civil Rights Move- 
ment if unions like the construc- 
tion unions will not let Negroes 
in? 

In St. Louis, AFL-CIO Build- 
ing Trades Union workers walked 
off the job because three non- 
AFL-CIO Union Negro plumbers 


were used. The AFL-CIO says, 
that only its workers should be 
used. But it in turn discriminates 
by not letting skilled Negroes 
into the union, and the appren- 
tice jobs are not given to minor- 
ities. Is it any wonder then, that 
many Negroes feel they do not 
have to fight for organization? 

LBJ’s SMOKE SCREEN 

Meanwhile, back at the ranch, 
LBJ can hit at unions opposing 
his economic guidelines for 
wages. He is starting to investi- 
gate those unions under the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 because of 
discrimination against minorities 
and is using this smoke screen 
to attack labor. The construction 
unions are the first to feel this 
and they were the first to be 
specifically cited about wage 
guidelines. 

Labor and the Civil Rights 
Movement have the same ene- 
mies. But the unions have not 
joined with the minorities. The 
AFL - CIO seems more con- 
cerned with the protection of 
better paid organized workers, 
instead of organizing the un- 
organized. That is where the 
only real protection against the 
“Right to Work” laws lies. 

What is the guideline for 35c 
to $1 an hour minority workers 
in hospital and agricultural 
work? But the AFL-CIO feels 
that this is unprofitable territory 
for them. They have been trying 
for 18 years to defeat the Taft- 
Hartley Law through parliamen- 
tarianism. Organizing the unor- 
ganized is the only real assur- 
ance of victory. 


Struggle at 

The struggle for freedom is at 
a standstill. Nothing has been 
said or done about the rights of 
colored people since the election. 
Even Dr. King is quiet. 

So many different organiza- 
tions have tried to lead the people 
in different ways. They all seem 
to want to go down in Negro 
history as the one who had to 
get Negroes back into action. 
That is what all the mess about 
“black power” seems to be about. 
RIGHTS FOR ALL 
And that is just what’s wrong 
today. Too many whites think that 
one race of people must rule the 
world until the end of time. That 
is why so many colored people 
feel it is wrong to want all- black 
power. In order to have peace in 
the world all people must be 
treated right and equal. 

But you hear great hollering 
when a bill is passed in favor 
of the Negro, giving him a 
chance to do what whites can 
do. Some whites are sure to say 
the white citizens’ rights are 
being taken away and the 
Negro is being put first. 


(Ed. Note: This year marks the 
100th anniversary of the publica- 
tion of Karl Marx’s greatest work, 
Capital. The profundity of his 
analysis of capitalism is apparent 
from this and other excerpts from 
his monumental work we mil 
publish, clearly showing that his 
words are more true today than 
ever. All excerpts are from the 
Kerr edition.) 

* * * 

In the United States of North 
America, every independent mov- 
ement of the workers was par- 
alysed so long as slavery disfig- 
ured a part of the Republic. La- 
bour cannot emancipate itself in 
the white skin where in the black 
it is branded. But out of the death 
of slavery a new life at once 
arose. The first fruit of the Civil 
War was the eight hours’ agita- 
tion, that ran with the seven- 
leagued boots of the locomotive 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from New England to California. 
The General Congress of Labour 
at Baltimore (August 16th, 1866) 
declared: “The first and great 
necessity of the present, to free 
the labour of this country from 
capitalistic slavery, is the passing 
of a law by which eight hours 
shall be the normal working-day 
in all States of the American 
Union. We are resolved to put 
forth all our strength until this 
glorious result is attained.” At 
the same time, the Congress of 
the International Working Men’s 
Association at Geneva, on the 
proposition of the London Gen- 
eral Council, resolved that “the 
limitation of the working-day is 
a preliminary condition without 
which all further attempts at im- 
provement and emancipation 


a Standstill 

They feel they must live in bet- 
ter houses and have bigger cars 
to ride in, that everything must 
be better for them. They think 
that the poor black people have to 
live in slums because they once 
were slaves. 

SLAVERY DEAD? 

Some whites think that Negroes 
are still slaves. I had to tell one 
old white lady I know that all the 
slaves were dead, and all the 
slavedrivers were dead, too. I felt 
she ought to know that our chil- 
dren are not going to be slaves 
to her children. 

I felt I also bad to tell her 
that tbe big white leaders are 
making her life just as hard as 
ours. I asked her if she hadn’t 
read the case in which some 
white officials tried to keep an 
Italian couple from adopting a 
little girl who had lived with 
them all her life, just because 
their hair was black and not as 
“pure” as her blond hair. 

One can’t help but feel sad 
about people who don’t know their 
own worth and don’t feel right 
unless they can look down on 
other people. 


must prove abortive . . . the Con- 
gress proposes eight hours as the 
legal limit of the working day.” 

For “protection” against “the 
serpent of their agonies,” the la- 
bourers must put their heads to- 
gether, and, as a class, compel 
the passing of a law, an all-pow- 
erful social barrier that shall pre- 
vent the very workers from sell- 
ing, by voluntary contract with 
capital, themselves and their 
families into slavery and death. 
In place of the pompous cata- 
logue of the “inalienable rights 
of man” comes the modest Magna 
Oharta of a legally limited work- 
ing-day, which shall make clear 
“when the time which the worker 
sells is ended, and when his own 
begins.” 


See Skilled vs. 
Production Row 

Detroit, Mich. — The skilled di- 
visions, management, and the re- 
tirees — they are all heaped on 
the backs of the production work- 
ers in the shops. And there’s go- 
ing to be trouble, because workers 
will take just so much and then, 
watch out. 

The skilled workers are an old 
problem. But instead of trying 
to settle it once and for all, 
Reuther keeps wanting to sweep 
it under the rug. He just plain 
didn’t have the nerve to tell the 
skilled workers to get off our 
backs. It’s a far cry from the old 
days when everybody could see 
that the only way we would get 
anywhere was with industrial 
unions instead of the old craft 
unions. 

Today the relationship that the 
union has to skilled and unskilled 
workers are two different things. 
The skilled worker gives $5 into 
the union, and gets $10 worth of 
value back out of it. The produc- 
tion worker pays his $5, and gets 
nothing. 
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ope 

the hills lift up their heads 
and from a thatch o; trees the 
rocks 

shine out more bare 

like baldpates 
in highlight of evening sun 
now 

all the valleys 

effervesce 
in warm humanity 
spilled on the fervid 
air 

and when dark spreads they 
dream of the apocalypse 
in 

unison 

— Antoni Gronowicz 



Black Power — White Power 
Ku Klux Klan 

The Birchers and the Smirchers 
The Churches and their ideologies 
Love and Hate 

A kaleidoscope of mixed emotion 
War and Peace the contested 
lotion 

Politics with their applied 
concoction 

Here is poor me — the target of 
it all 

Bull’s eye — goal of concentration 
Oh Death, where is thy sting? 
The cockles of my heart they 
wring. 

C. J. 

Cost- of Dying 
Spirals Upward 

Much has been said about the 
high cost of living. There is also 
much to be said about the high 
cost of dying. 

There is old saying that, “When 
you’re dead, you’re done.” We 
will not go into the controversial 
issues of life in the hereafter. The 
fact remains that the person is 
gone from this life, and his life 
is done. But the bereaved family 
keeps on paying the bill after 
death. And this bill can run quite 
high. 

THE PITCH 

The “private enterprise” in the 
form of the funeral director has 
his client in a most vulnerable 
position. Dear dad, mom, brother, 
sister, uncle or aunt were very 
good to you. You want to do your 
best by them, now that they are 
gone. 

You needn’t worry about that, 
for the funeral director is going 
to see that you do your best for 
them by showing you the trap- 
pings for his most expensive fu- 
nerals only, those on which he 
can make up to 100% profit. 

Most businesses don’t make 
this mnch profit, bnt the under- 
taker does. His prices continue 
to spiral as prices go up on 
everything else. The rich can 
pay, but the poor keep on pay- 
ing long after the loved one is 
gone. 

THE PRICE 

At a funeral recently attended, 

I noted that the price of the fu- 
neral was the same as that of one 
attended at the same place three 
years ago. But, oh, how different 
was the setting. All of the equip- 
ment and facilities were of much 
cheaper quality than those of the 
funeral formerly attended. The 
bereaved family said the differ- 
ence in quality was because of a 
20% increase in the cost of fu- 
nerals from this particular es- 
tablishment in the three years’ 
time. 

This sounds quite morbid. But 
it does show that tbe society in 
which we live not only makes 
you pay with all your money and 
all your life while you are living, , 
but it keeps yon paying even after 
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Is China Preparing for 4 A 
Great Leap’ or for World War! 


(Continued from Page 5) 

nese students who wanted to lay 
a wreath at Lenin’s tomb and the 
Russian police. 

“Shoot Brezhnev! Burn Kosy- 
gin!” read the posters of some 
million Red Guards, backed up 
by the Army. It is all part of the 
process of “hardening” the Chi- 
nese people’s attitude toward Rus- 
sia. Mao doesn’t think the price 
of some self-created havoc in 
China itself is too high as part 
of the preparation for a possible 
confrontation between these two 
Communist giants. 

Where, in everyone else’s 
mind, the real war is the one that 
is actually taking place in Viet- 
nam, to Mao “the real enemy is 
Russian revisionism.” Or, more 
truthfully put, the real enemy is 
Russian geography, its being there 
so close to China, with great 
Chunks of it having once been 
part of Imperial China! 

Where everyone, including the 
Communist Parties who lined up 
with him in the Sino-Soviet con- 
flict when it was “ideological,” is , 
demanding unified action for the I 
country under attack by U.S. im- 
perialism, Mao not only makes! 
“fighting Russian revisionism” a 
prerequisite to fighting United 
States imperialism, he considers | 
the Vietnamese people themselves | 
expendable. Far from concerning 
himself with the Vietnam war and 
how to help end American occupa- 
tion of Vietnam, he is preoc- 
cupied with Russia. 

A “PREVENTIVE” 

CIVIL WAR? 

As we see, Moa’s impatience 
with State Plans, his volun- 
tarism, is neither paranoiac, nor 
of merely passing interest. It is 
rooted in the non-viability of 
state-capitalism he calls com- 
munism. 

No ruling class has ever volun- 
tarily given up power just be- 
cause it outlived its usefulness. 
Mao attempts to prolong his 
rule, first, by expanding beyond 
his borders, and then creating a 
new, an anti-Soviet international, 
to do for him what Stalin had 
the Comintern do for Russia — 
transform the world’s Com- 
munist Parties into outposts for 
his foreign policy. 

The theoretic substitute for 
the bankrupt policy of “socialism 
in one country” was the declara- 
tion that the new, third world 
' had become “the real storm cen- 
ters of world revolution”, and 
that, therefore, all must be ready 
to sacrifice everything to realize 
this “new era of world revolu- 
tion.” The policy may have 
worked if Mao hadn’t so early 
been called to practice what it 
preached. 

Once U.S. imperialism chose to 
make its stand in Vietnam, Viet- 
nam, rather than China, at once 
became the testing ground of all 
revolutionaries. Under those cir- 
cumstances to refuse united 
action with Russia for Vietnam 
at once exposed China’s national 
interests as the predominant 
ones. 

Mao grew impatient also with 
the Chinese leaders for failing 
to recognize that the first neces- 
sity to prepare for a war outside 
; was to cow the nation inside. 
In turn, he failed to recognize 
that their resistance to purges 
did, in fact, reflect the feeling 
of the Chinese people, rather 
than just themselves as “those 
in power taking the road to 
capitalism.” 

When the Sino-Soviet conflict 
was still conducted on an ideolo- 
logical plane, we already raised 
the question: “Can there be war 
between Russia and China, two 
states calling themselves Com- 
munist?”* What sounded “wild” 

*S*e “The Challenge of Mao Tse- 
t8#C ip MARXISM AND FREE- 

T>OM r> 31 fi 


in 1963 is being handled in 1967 
as if it were already a fact. These 
commentators show they under- 
stand as little today as they did 
four years back when they dis- 
regarded our analysis. For Mao 
is not about to give up the pre- 
tense of proletarian revolution 
which brought him into power. 
As is clear from his latest (Feb. 
2) accusations against the anti- 
Maoists — that behind them 
stands the “combined power of 
Russian - United States - Japanese 
imperialism” — Mao means to 
play the role of self-appointed 
“leader of the world revolution.” 

In the West, too, there are 
self-styled “revolutionaries” who 
are ready to forgive Mao every 
crime in the book (and leave a 
few blank pages for those he 
might invent) on the ground that, 
since U.S. imperialism is the 
chief enemy of world revolution, 
“therefore” Mao must be sup- 
ported at all costs; supposedly 
he alone will fight the main 
enemy “all the way.” Their ig- 
norance of the fundamental class 
divisions within each country, 
China included, is here matched 
by the violence in a logic which 
attempts to identify those oppo- 
sites, war and revolution. 

Even at this late stage in the 
disclosure of Mao’s ideological 
nakedness, it naturally cannot be 
excluded that these Mao apolo- 
gists will continue to genuflect 
before “Mao’s Thought.” Thereby 
they only reveal how very much 
a part of their own organism is 
the state-capitalist mentality that 
is constantly looking for solutions 
to capitalist crises everywhere 
except where alone they can be 
resolved, by proletarian revolu- 
tion. 

The concept of the backward- 
ness of the proletariat is so 
deeply ingrained in them that 
they cannot conceive of the work- 
ers doing w i t h o u t a “Great 
Helmsman” like Mao, who is the 
very one who is pressing down 
upon the Chinese masses with all 
the power of the state, the mili- 
tary, and the suffocating deifica- 
tion of himself. Instead, they are 
ready to accept anything, any- 
thing at all, including what can 
only be called “preventive” civil 


BEGINNING OF THE END 

In trying to stop the civil war 
before it ever started, Mao has, 
in fact, sealed his own fate. This 
has nothing whatever to do with 
whether he comes out loser or 
winner in the current struggle 
he himself unleashed. Once hav- 
ing done so, he has laid bare the 
divisions within the ruling state- 
capitalist bureaucracy and there- 
by created an opening toward 
genuine proletarian revolution. 

It is but a faint glimmer, the 
mass resistance to Mao’s “leaps” 
and war schemes, but it is there. 
The end of the opening is no- 
where in sight. But it is the 
beginning of the end of Chinese 
state - capitalism. The Chinese 
masses, and they alone, can end 
the present tragic conditions in 
China, and open a road, not to 
war, but to revolution. 

Naturally, the American press 
is delighted at the disastrous 
turn of events in China. Suddenly 
it has likewise become the source 
of a steady stream of rumours 
about possible peace in Vietnam. 
Like Mao and Chen Po-ta who 
heads his cultural revolution, so 
Rusk and McNamara who head 
“defense” think that they can 
now bear down even heavier on 
the Vietnamese people. It is now 
that these rulers must be 
watched like hawks and not per- 
mitted to occupy Vietnam,, nor 
to saddle jt with a native military 
junta. American presence is not 
needed. And neither is Chinese. 


Our Life and Times 

By Peter Mallory 

Strikes Sweep Fascist Spain 


A wave of strikes and stu- 
dent demonstrations is sweep- 
ing Spain for the first time in 
a number of years. Angered 
by threats against student 
freedom, the students at Ma- 
drid University clashed with 
the police in a bloody free-for- 
all in which about 50 students 
and police were injured. For 
three days minor clashes 
took place as students sought 
to end government control of 
their affairs. On the third day 
the police broke into the Uni- 
versity dining hall by using 
high pressure water hoses and 
drove the students into the 
streets, beating and arresting 
them. 

In the Asturias coal fields, 
more than 7,000 miners are on 
strike demanding the release 
of 10 union leaders who star- 
ted a 24-hour work stoppage. 

At Barcelona, over 5,000 
textile workers struck and 
15,000 Madrid employees of 

NICARAGUA 

For over 35 years the 
Somoza family has run Nicar- 
agua as if it were their pri- 
vate estate, with everyone in 
the country subject to their 
every whim. The dictatorship 
established by Samoza with the 
help of the U.S. Marines 35 
years ago was carried on by 
his brother, and now Maj. 
Gen. Anatasio Somoza, Jr. 
seeks, through rigged elec- 
tions, to keep the clan running 
the country. 

Samoza’s opponent, Aguero 
Rochas, is forced to hide in 
his home for fear of being 
killed. Last month the Somoza 
“National Guard” cleaned up 
the opposition through riots 
which killed four guardsmen 
and at least 28 of those dem- 
onstrating for free elections. 

On the excuse of suppres- 
sing a “revolution,” a large 
number of Somoza opponents 
were arrested, including Ped- 
ro Chamorro Cardenal, editor 
of the opposition newspaper 
La Prensa, which was closed 
Jan. 23. When the offices of 
the paper were re-opened it 
was found that $14,000 had 
been stolen by Somoza’s 
troops. 

The election produced a two 
to one majority for the Somo- 
zas, with less than 50% of the 
eligible people voting, at a 
cost of $3 a vote. Such are the 
“friends” of U.S. imperialism 
in Latin America. 

This dictatorship is just one 
of the many supported by U.S. 
military supplies and help 
from the U.S. State Dept, in 
Latin America. 


JAPAN ELECTION 

Premier Eisaku Sato won 
the recent election in Japan 
by winning 277 seats out of 
486, only one less than he had 
when parliament was dissolved 
last month. 

The Japanese Socalist 
Party, which failed to cam- 
paign on the national issues, 
chose instead to campaign on 
the basis of supporting Mao 
Tse-tung, which cost them 
four seats. They finished with 
140 seats, while the Commu- 
nists won five, a gain of one. 

The Komeito, political arm 
of the Soka Gakkai Buddhist 
Sect which has been rising 
fast during the past few years. 


the American-controlled Stan- 
dard Electric Co. walked off 
their jobs. 

In the south at Seville, a 
protest demonstration of 1,000 
metal workers was broken up 
by the police. 

Late in 1965 the Franco 
dictatorship signed a law per- 
mitting strikes under very 
limited conditions for the first 
time since the civil war. On 
New Year’s Eve, 3,000 tele- 
phone equipment workers took 
to the streets and marched 
toward the center of Madrid. 
The police arrested six of the 
leaders. A week later the 
workers staged a sit-down 
strike to protest the arrests 
and won the strike in five 
hours. 

The government-controlled 
syndicates (unions) Ua ve 
raised the minimum wage 
only twice in the past 10 years 
— from 60 cents a day to 1 $1.40 
per day. Fringe benifits like 

elected 25 of the 32 candidates 
it put forward in its first try 
at public office. 

Sato is a pro-American 
leader of the Liberal-Demo- 
cratic Party which is expected 
to back up the unpopular 
U.S.-Japan Mutual Security 
Treaty when it comes up for 
review in 1970. 


BAKER AFFAIR 

I am not deeply concerned 
over the guilt or innocence of 
one Bobby Baker since he is 
one of the few crooks in gov- 
ernment who were caught out 
the many who are still at 
large. The case raises inter- 
esting questions which his trial 
will not settle, such as: How 
come the West Coast Savings 
and Loan Assns. could put up 
$100,000 to “bribe” him, with- 
out accounting for the money 
to their depositors? Who is in- 
vestigating this aspect of the 
case? How come Senator Kerr 
had $50,000 in cash in his 
safe? Was he hiding it from 
the tax collector? If Bobby 
Baker did not give the money 
to Senator Kerr then who did, 
the oil lobby? Why no inves- 
tigation of the affairs of 
Senator Kerr? 

I am sure that similar un- 
answered questions occur to 
the reader that will not be 
answered in the re-reading of 
the transcript of the Bobby 
Baker Case. 


VIETNAM DATA 

To date, the U.S. has drop- 
ped 800,000 tons of bombs on 
North and South Vietnam in 
comparison with: 700,000 tons 
during the three-and-a-half- 
year Korean War, 641,000 tons 
oh Germany during World 
War II and 650,000 tons on 
Japan and all Pacific targets 
during the same war. 

According to government 
statistics, there are alleged to 
be 284,000 “communists” 
fighting in South Vietnam. 
The bomb load delivered to 
date amounts to three tons 
per “communist” and they 
still survive. We have seen 
some of those captured — 
women, teen-age kids and old 
men — on our T.V. screen 
and wondered how they man- 
age to survive bombing in- 
tensity greater than any other 
nation on earth has ever 
absorbed. ij 


family alowances may bring 
wages up to from $4 to $7 a 
day which is a far cry from 
industrial wages in any other 
part of the globe. 

Even the government con- 
trolled National Transporta- 
tion Syndicate, which runs the 
nation’s railroads, is threaten- 
ing a general stoppage unless 
their wage demands are met. 

After 30 years the Spanish 
workers are beginning to move 
again, sure of the strength 
of their numbers, the justice 
of their cause, the weakness of 
the Fascist regime. 

They are beginning to de- 
velop new methods of strug- 
gle and adapt those of other 
countries that have proven 
themselves in the fight, like 
the sit-down strike and the 
bus boycott. In one recent ex- 
ample, the workers refused to 
ride back to town in company 
buses and used the “walk- 
home” as a protest march. 

The American side is not 
without its losses in this fruit- 
less war. There have been 
1,750 American aircraft lost to 
date from ail causes, and 630 
helicopters lost since the U.S. 
entered the war five years 
ago. 

The American military com- 
mand calls the defense system 
set up by the Viet Cong, “the 
most sophisticated and prob- 
ably the most effective we’ve 
ever come up against.” 

There have been 49,024 
Americans killed, wounded or 
missing during this war to 
date. These casulties surpass 
the combined casulties of the 
Revolutionary War, the War 
of 1812, the Mexican War and 
the Spanish American War. 

Isn’t it time to end this 
barbaric adventure? 


TAXES, TAXES 

The Johnson national bud- 
get of $174 billion for 1967 al- 
locates only 11% for the entire 
cost of all non-military pro- 
grams. The rest is to pay for 
the cost of this military estab- 
lishment and the debt costs of 
past wars. In other words, 
89% of the taxes, which are 
paid mainly by the workers in 
the U.S., are paying for 
present and past wars. 

The taxes imposed by the 
Democrats are little different 
than those proposed by Re- 
publicans. Michigan’s GOP 
Governor Romney, for exam- 
ple, proposes a straight 
across-the-board state income 
tax, with worker and million- 
aire paying the same base 
rate. 

Actor Reagan, of California, 
proposed that his state’s de- 
ficit be met by a 3c a pack 
cigarette tax and 50c tax on a 
bottle of booze. Is there any 
question about who is bearing 
the tax burden? 

There are a lot of items 
that could stand some taxa- 
tion to relieve the workers: 
tax-exempt “charity” organi- 
zations that are nothing but a 
tax dodge; tax-free church- 
owned property, which is not 
used for religious services but 
for industrial purposes; big 
department stores; real estate 
holdings, etc. Then there is the 
General Motors Corp., hiding 
its corporate structure in Dela- 
ware to avoid Michigan taxa- 
tion, as do thousands of other 
corporations. 
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By Charles Denby, Editor 



Workers Now Blast Vietnam War; 
See LBJ As Main Threat to Peace 


Many workers are discussing the Vietnam War these days, 
saying that until a few months ago they felt that President Johnson 
was serious about wanting peace. Others said they thought that he 
really didn’t want to be there. But now they feel sure that he does 
not want peace in Vietnam — unless it is on his terms. Even then, 
they say they believe it will continue until Red China gives Johnson 
some excuse to attack it. Almost all the workers I know say they 
believe that basically this is the reason for the escalation of the war. 

One of the workers said, “Any Republican candidate who comes 
out against the war in ’68 will win by a landslide. This is what 
Ike did to win during the Korean War. All they have to do is cam- 
paign on stopping the war and bringing the troops home, and 
Johnson and the Democrats are finished,” 

Everyone feels that the war is completely inhuman. Every day 
they show us on TV what is happening in Vietnam, and everyone 
knows that this is only a glimpse of what is really happening there. 

INSANITY OF WAR REVEALED 

One worker said he had heard General J. P. McConnell on TV 
the day before, talking about the killing of innocent w<a#ts» atid 
children. “He sounded like a madman,” he said. “All he kept 
yelling was that when we kill a ‘few’ civilians in Hanoi everybody 
yells about it, but when the Viet Cong shells a Danang air base 
killing 12 Americans and 25 civilians nobody says a word. He didn’t 
really care a damn about the people being killed, by either side — 
just that we keep getting the blame in the eyes of the world.” 

Nobody felt that the Viet Cong was right when they killed 
and maimed, or destroyed villages. Nobody was excusing the vio- 
lence and terror on either side. But everyone felt that it was 
primarily because the Americans were there that this was happen- 
ing. “It was a civil war between the Viet Cong and the Saigon 
government,” said one worker, “ — until America went over there.” 

PRIVILEGES EVERYWHERE 

The workers were discussing the report that Americans have 
been imprisoned for black market activities. It was reported that 
an American prisoner can get a Saigon lawyer through an Ameri- 
can general and buy himself free — but the price is from $2,000 
to $20,000, depending on what your parents are able to raise for 
your freedom. “But dig this,” said one worker, “they make sure 
they are better off in even another country than the citizens of that 
country themselves. The American prisoners are in separate cells, 
the best cells on the top floor. And they get plenty of other special 
privileges. I guess some white men think they are the only thing 
alive that is huinan.” 

JF 

When General McConnell was talking about killing a “few 
civilians,” he forgot to mention that the American army has de- 
stroyed whole villages, with women and children in them. When 
they haven’t killed them outright, they have gathered up whole 
villages and just moved them out, destroying everything that is left 
behind, and for miles and miles around. Rice paddies are sprayed 
to kill the rice, and forests are set afire to be destroyed completely. 

“If they do not feel that this is inhuman, they have no right 
to say that what Hitler did was inhuman,” said one worker. 

“I think it would be more correct to call it insane,” said an- 
other. “This government can yell how they have to stop Communism 
from ruining South Vietnam, and how they have to keep on bombing 
and killing all these people to stop the Viet Cong. But they aren’t 
stopping anything. All they are doing is killing and destroying all 
of Vietnam.” 

CAN’T STOP SOUTH-USA ATROCITIES 

“They were able to stop Japan, and even Hitler,” another said. 
“But isn’t it strange how helpless they are when it comes to giving 
their own Negro citizens protection from the bombing and murder- 
ing of Negroes in our own South? Even after they catch the KKK 
murderers, and get them to admit their crimes, they are allowed 
to get a KKK lawyer, have a KKK jury and a KKK judge, and go 
free to repeat their crimes as often as they please.” 

There was not a single worker in the discussion that didn’t 
feel there has got to be some change in this sort of government. 
These workers cannot believe that the whole world is insane, even 
if the leaders of the country seem to be. They are thirsty for war, 
and seem to be unmoved by how many lives they take, how much 
blood they spill either here or abroad, immune to the misery and 
suffering they bestow on other human beings. If humanity is to 
survive, it is the sane people of the world who must take over its 
direction, and guarantee that the common people of the world 
create human relations with each other at last. 


Anti-War Protests Demand End to 
LBPs Destruction of ALL Vietnam 


By Eugene Walker 

Scoring “another notch” — an expression of our barbarian rulers — the Administra- 
tion has brought “the dirty little war” in Vietnam closer to World War III by striking 
for the first time against the chief industrial complex in North Vietnam, the Thain- 
guyen steel plant. This is but the latest in a series of new escalations which began with 
the mining of rivers and may go on to the airfields around Hanoi, or the docks afound 
Haiphong. About all these acts, the President, the Secretary of State and the Secre- 
tary of Defense dared say 
they were not “escalation” 
but merely “supplementary” 
to the war. 

After the most hypocritical pre- 
tense of “trying everything” — 
that is, talking about “trying 
everything” — to bring about 
peace talks in Vietnam, the Ad- 
ministration ended the “extended 
truce” in less than 48 hours with 
the most vicious resumption of 
the bombing of North Vietnam. 
Even that 48 hours “extension” 
was only because of the most 
intense pressures — from the peo- 
ple all over the world to the Pope 
himself — pressures that Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk had 
dared to call a “campaign by 
the Communists.” 

Not only were the bombings re- 
sumed, but a new twist was add- 
ed: the shelling of North Vietnam 
by firing artillery from South 
Vietnam over the demilitarized 
zone. For good measure, the bom- 
bardment of South Vietnam by 
IJ.S. naval vessels, and the min- 
ing of North Vietnam rivers was 
added. 

When you add to these criminal 
acts the almost total devastation 
of South Vietnam by B-52 raids, 
chemical defoliation of the coun- 
tryside, and the presence of half 
a million American troops, it be- 
comes clear that the only “con- 
cession” President Johnson will 
consider suitable for a peace set- 
tlement is total surrender. 

KY’S OPPRESSION 
The hardening of the U.S. atti- 
tude is paralleled by the almost 
total suppression of any opposi- 
tion in South Vietnam, which is 
not part of the guerrilla force in 
the field. 



EDITORIAL 


The White Congressional Line 
Shows Up As Cowardly Yellow 

The righteous indignation of the U.S. Congress against Rep. 
Adam Clayton Powell might have sat better with the public if the 
cowardice of the Northern Congressmen hadn’t shown itself quite 
so quickly in their total capitulation to Southern racist demands 
for the Negro Congressman’s scalp. After but one see-saw vote 
to approve a motion of their own bi-partisan committee, headed 
by Rep. Celler of New York, these Northern Congressmen rushed 
to expel the duly-elected Congressman from Harlem. 

This lynching, Northern style, was led by that infamous South- 
ern racist, Rep. Albert W. Watson, Republican, of South Carolina. 
In answer to the plea of one Congressman that, to vote to strip 
Powell of 22 years seniority and impose a $40,000 fine as well as 
censure, was humiliation enough, the self-styled moralist from the 
blighted South exclaimed: “So far as I know, he’s down in Bimini 
with a glass in one hand and a woman in the other.” 

WHY NO CONCERN FOR THE ALCOHOLIC, RIVERS? 


Where less than a year ago the 
Buddhists, with the support of the 
labor unions and the students, 
were marching with such force 
as to almost topple the govern- 
ment, today we are witness to 
the spectacle of all opposition 
being faced with the choice of 
silence or joining the National 
Liberation Front in the field. 

Only the massive desertion 
rate from the South Vietnamese 
army remains as the silent proof 
of the lack of support which the 
government of South Vietnam 
has among its people. So great is 
the lack of support, in fact, that 
in order to stage a recent “pro- 
war” rally in Saigon, Ky had to 
pay the demonstrators $1.70 and 
release prisoners from jail on 
stipulation that they join the 
march. 


What Rep. Watson failed to explain was why he has no such 
moral concern for the alcoholic state of his Democratic colleague, 
Rep. L. Mendel Rivers, who heads nothing less “security conscious,” 
as the saying goes, than the House Armed Services Committee, and 
is thus automatically privy to every defense secret. 

Whether or not, along with the glass of Bourbon, Rep. Rivers 
can also hold a woman in his hand, is not known. What, however, 
is beyond the peradventure of a doubt is that when he is drunk, 
which is his usual state, he babbles on and on, remembering not 
a word of what he said or to whom he said it. Yet when Columnist 
Drew Pearson revealed these sterling facts, this same Rep. Watson 
led a standing ovation for Rep. Rivers for his “dedication to duty.” 

It doesn’t matter whether a standing ovation is held for an , 
(Continued bn page 2) 


The opposition has been so 
stifled, that Prime Minister Ky 
can play the “democrat” by pro- 
posing that the constitution be 
enacted and elections be held 
several months earlier than orig- 
inally planned. 

The opposition in America to 
the war meanwhile is growing 
louder every day the barbarism- 
continues. The new demonstra- 
tions, marches and protests with- 
in the past month seem to guar- 
antee that the April 15 demon- 
( Continued on page 8} 
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Editorial 

The White Congressional Line 
Shows Up As Cowardly Yellow 

(Continued from page 1) 

alcoholic colleague, or a tepid investigation is conducted for another 
like Senator Dodd who has, like Powell, used Congressional funds 
for his personal needs; the point is that it was so easy to unleash 
what Rep. Celler called “the blinding forces of hysteria” because the 
white backlash in white U.S.A. is in its Congress. 

HANG THE CONSTITUTION, TOO 

Rep. Celler was unable to stem that tide even when he re- 
minded his colleagues that there had been only three expulsions 
from Congress, all for outright treason, all during the Civil War. 
So, if even the Constitution must be hung along with the Negro 
Congressman, so be it — as Congress, 248 to 176, sees it. 

Only one more fact needs to be added. The “moderate forces” 
could say that none but for treason bad ever been expelled from 
Congress, by a sheer technicality. Congressman Berger could not be 
“expelled” because be had never been admitted. Bat he too, if yea 
turn your history pages back to World War I and the war hysteria 
against socialists who opposed Hie war, was refused a seat, although 
duly elected to serve in Congress. For white America outdoes itself 
when its imperialistic-capitalistic class consciousness is involved. 
This is what is called “free enterprise democrary !” 


Chance for Change in Mississippi Town 


Sunflower, Miss, is one of 
the most important towns in 
the United States at this 
moment. It is situated in a 
county where 70 percent of 
the Negroes are unem- 
ployed, while most others 
either earn 30c per hour on 
plantation cotton fields or 
$2.50 per day in the homes 
of whites. 

Sunflower, population 650 and 
70 percent Negro, has won from 
the U.S. courts a unique chance. 
For the first time since Recon- 
struction, its black registered ma- 
jority have a chance to rule 
themselves. 

ELECTION SET ASIDE 

On March 11, 1966, the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit handed down a decision 
of historic significance. The June 
8, 1965, municipal elections in 


Sunflower and five other towns 
were set aside and the lower U.S. 
District Court ordered to arrange 
and hold new elections. 

The decision was based on a 
finding that a pattern of racial 
discrimination had been imposed 
on Sunflower voters by the county 
registrar- j ,j ■ 

The District Court, after a per- 
iod of stalling, ruled that new 
elections for Sunflower and Moor- 
head towns are to be held May 2, 
1967. 

EXPECT REPRISALS 

Negro candidates are planning 
to run in these two towns. They 
can expect to be fired fttom their 
jobs, and their homes, churches 
and children threatened. They 
can expect no help from their po- 
lice or the press. 

The Sunflower and Moorhead 
elections are the only elections 
which will take place in Missis 


Common Market Issue Pares Way for Solidarity Appeals 


Glasgow, Scotland — Mr. 
Harold Wilson, Britain’s 
Prime Minister, is no ordi- 
nary person. So sure is he 
of that that he expects the 
world to pay attention every 
time he speaks. He may con- 
tradict what he has said on 
an earlier occasion, as in the 
case of the Common Market, 
but his most recent utter- 
ance must always be re- 


garded as conveying sincere 
conviction. 

What he said at Strasbourg is 
far removed from what he said at 
Washington, hut that will be 
ignored by the favor-seeking sy- 
cophants who surround him. 
RESOUNDING FAKE 

Harold Wilson took every pos- 
sible step to ensure that his Stras- 
bourg speech would be resound- 
ing. It was meant for the ears of 
Europe, and, for that reason, he 
was everything to all men. While 
appearing to face up to de Gaulle 


Way of the World 


By Ethel Dunbar 


Dying in Vietnam - and Down South 


What is more true today than 
ever is that White America is 
trying to keep Negroes out of 
any government office. They must 
think the Negroes will know too 
much about how crooked the gov- 
ernment has been run. 

You can just look at the news 
and see how each Governor in 
the South is trying to hold on and 
keep the same unfair laws against 
the Negroes they have always 
had. It is impossible for them to 
accept that a Negro should have 
a place in the leadership of the 
United States. 

MISSISSIPPI JUNGLE 

Look at what happened in Mis- 
sissippi when a Negro just got 
upgraded to a better job! The 
idea that a Negro like Wharlest 
Jackson should have a job that 
a white man used to have, filled 
somebody with such hate that 
he killed him for it. It is an evil 
world that produces that much 
hate in one race for another. 

The Negro can never stop 
struggling for his freedom. The 
moment there is even a pause, the 
white man starts right back again, 
passing laws against the black 
man. You can’t stand still. If you 
do, you find you’re pushed right 
back where you started. 

The Negro will never get an 
equal opportunity until he stops 
letting the whites offer him a few 
tokens in hopes he will stop fight- 
ing. That is how the whites have 
been holding the Negro back all 
the time. 

At other times the whites will 
offer the Negroes a few things — 
but the first time a Negro tries 
to take them, see what happens. 
Some land in jail. Some die by a 
bomb. 

NOTHING BUT TOKENISM 

The Supreme Court said there 
should be no more segregation 
in public schools 13 years ago. 
But after all this time in the 
South there is still nothing but a 


little “tokenism.” And it is no 
better in the North. In fact, it is 
worse. In the cities nearly 90 per- 
cent of the Negro students are in 
all-Negro schools. 

It is the same old thing: Negro, 
you stay over on your side, and 
let the white stay on his side. 
That’s how much “equal oppor- 
tunity” for the Negro means to- 
day. 

Equal opportunity for the Ne- 
gro doesn’t mean a thing in 
America today. Look at the 
Adam Clayton Powell case. They 
are keeping him out of Congress 
because they say he used too 
much of the government money 
for his personal use. But who 
doesn’t know that the whites have 
always done the same thing? 

The only place the Negroes get 
more opportunity than the whites 
is in the Army. Dr. King says 
that “We are willing to make the 
Negro 100 percent of a citizen in 
warfare, but reduce him to 50 
percent of a citizen on American 
soil. Half of all Negroes live in 
substandard housing, and he has 
half the income of whites. There 
is twice as much unemployment 
and infant mortality among Ne- 
groes. There were twice as many 
Negroes in combat in Vietnam at 
the beginning of 1967 and twice 
as many died in action in propor- 
tion to their numbers in the popu- 
lation as whites.” 

The Negro soldiers and the 
white soldiers are supposed to be 
dying to help keep America free. 
But the week that three Negro 
soldiers were sent home to be 
buried in Mississippi was the 
week that Wharlest Jackson was 
bombed in Natchez. Will the 
lucky ones who come back alive 
be looked upon like they are hu- 
man beings? 


he pandered to de Gaulle’s anti- 
American sentiments. With his 
hand on his heart be expressed a 
readiness to sign the Treaty of 
Rome. But a close look at the 
speech shows that he wants con- 
cessions which are not provided 
for in the Treaty of Rome. 

He was boastful. America’s 
technological advance was due 
largely to British inventions. With 
Britain in the Common Market it 
would be posable for Europe to 
speak “from strength to our At- 
lantic partners.” Wilson is going 
to lead Europe to greatness. Poor 
de Gaulle ! 

Something was said by Mr. 
Wilson about political unity. This, 
however, stands out in opposition j 
to Britain’s interests in regard to 
the Commonwealth, to say noth- j 
ing of her intention to retain the 
sterling system and the advan- 
tages that spring from it. 

DE GAULLE OPPOSES 

It is already clear that de Gaulle 
is determined to continue his fight 
against Britain’s entry into the 
Common Market. Wilson’s ora- 
tory will have no effect on him. 

Wilson has made a switch from 
one side to the other, but what 
has happened to Cousins and the 
others who were so strong in 
their opposition to the Common 
Market. Why are they silent now? 

Recall how the Transport & 
General Workers’ Union printed 
and distributed Gaitskell’s famous 
speech against entering Europe. 
Is the conclusion that the policy 
of the Tories is all right if carried 
through by a Labour Govern- 
ment? This is a farcical position. 

RAISE SOLIDARITY 

At no time did we join in the 
campaign against the Common 
Market. The fight on this matter 
had no bearing on the real prob- 
lems facing the workers. The fact 
that Russia opposed the Common 
Market had no influence on us. 
Britain wanted, and still wants, 
the advantages for trade that 
might come if permitted to join 
in. 


We see in the discussion an op- 
portunity to raise the issues of 
solidarity with the workers of 
Europe. The Labour movement 
acts as if the workers ol Western 
Europe are of less account than 
the workers of Russia and the 
other countries governed by Com- 
munist Parties. 

Victory over capitalism will 
come as a result of struggle over 
a wider field than Britain. Those 
who talk as if the British workers 
can win in isolation are deliber- 
ately deceiving the workers. The 
workers of Europe have a cause 
in common. 


sippi before the 1967 state-wide 
county elections. A vietory for the 
Negro candidates will provide 
invaluable inspiration and incen- 
tive for the organizational efforts 
of the Mississippi Freedom Dem* 
ocratic Party thronghont the 
state. 

EASTLAND COUNTRY 

Sunflower is crucial to the South 
for more than one reason. The 
county is the home of the 5,800- 
acre plantation owned by Senator 
James O. Eastland, head of the 
Internal Security Subcommittee 
and overseer of Justice Depart- 
ment business. It is no coinci- 
dence that Sunflower is the only 
county in its area never visited 
by federal registrars. Until East- 
land’s stranglehold is broken, this 
will continue to be the story. 

The eyes of the nation must be 
focused on Sunflower thronghont 
this election period. Funds are 
needed desperately for leadership 
training, communications and the 
complex problems of running' an 
election. 

The rights of these citizens to 
federal protection, registrars, ex- 
aminers and election observers 
must he demanded from 
Attorney General Ramsey Clark. 
Our city councilmen, congress- 
men and other legislators and 
community leaders must be urged 
to go there as members of 
“watchdog” committees, so that 
Sunflower cannot be ignored. 

For further information, write 
to: 

National Committee for Free 
Elections in Sunflower, 799 Broad- 
way, Suite 412, New York, N.Y. 
10003, (212) 674-6816. 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


Why Should We Give Up Our 
Dues, the International Won’t 


DETROIT, Mich.— Usually 
\yorkers like to help each 
other, especially workers 
who have been together for 
a long time. They have 
been through plenty of fights 
together, and there is just 
a natural feeling you get 
that you will help your union 
brother and your union bro- 
ther will help you. 

This is the way it ought to be, 
and it is the way it used to be. 
Between the men, and between 
the union and the men. But so 
much has happened since the 
dsiys that the union and men 
were the same as one. 

Take the situation we have 
here at Chrysler Highland Park 
and the move of our production 
plants to Perrysburg, Ohio. Now 
there’s going to be a new local 
union organized there at Perrys- 
burg, and there ought to be one. 

But look at what happens, and 
look at the situation. 

RICHEST DISTRICT 

In this part of Ohio where the 
Perrysburg plant is located, you 
have the richest district there is 
in the United Auto Workers Un- 
ion. The International union and 
local unions get their money from 
member dues. Every month an 
auto worker has $5 deducted 
from his check for dues; $3 goes 
to the International and $2 stays 
at the local. 

But with this move to Perrys- 
burg, the International suddenly 
comes up with the bright idea 


that we here at the Highland 
Park local union should give up 
dues of members transferred to 
Ohio to help pay expenses of 
getting organized in Perrysburg. 

- This is in keeping with the idea 
of workers helping workers, so 
there isn’t anything wrong with 
it, is there? Well, the workers at 
the Chrysler Highland Park be- 
gan to ask some questions, and j 
decided that there was something 
wrong with it. 

In the first place, we knew 
that the union District in north- 
ern Ohio wasn’t exactly broke, 
and that the workers at Perrys- 
burg were not in any danger of 
not being able to organize a local 
union. But what really got us was 
that the International was very 
willing to have our local give up 
our share of dues, but the In- 
ternational wasn’t about to give 
up its share of the dues. 

At our local union meeting this 
proposition of giving up our share 
of the dues came up. After the 
discussion, and there were plenty 
of hot workers who spoke out on 
this issue, the rank-and-file mem- 
bers voted against giving up its 
share of the dues unless the In- 
ternational did the same. 

Sometimes at local union meet- 
ings you kind of wonder what’s 
going on. But this time everybody 
knew just exactly what the vote 
was all about. It was against 
Walter Reuther and his Inter- 
national union. One thing came 
out real clear. The rank-and-file 
workers who spoke out sure 
didn’t talk about the Internation- 
al like it was their union. 


Company Exploits 
Students , Union 

GREENPOINTE, Brooklyn 
N. Y. — Associated Transport, a 
trucking concern here, has de- 
vised a clever way to exploit its 
labor force to the fullest. 

It is their policy to hire only 
full-time college students for 
their “shape” force. Obviously, 
students who are studying full- 
time can work only a few hours 
a week. Thus it is almost impos- 
sible for them to accumulate 
enough hours to qualify for toe 
union. They must, however, ac- 
cording to company rules, work 
at least one shift a week to keep 
the job. 

The company profits from this 
in several ways. They pay the 
students 50c an hour less than 
their union regulars, yet they still 
maintain a relatively stable work 
force. 

Also because the students must 
work the late shifts, they fre- 
quently don’t have any contact 
at all with the regular men and 
thus don’t even know what toe 
union work rules are. The fore- 
man orders them to do things 
(and they do them) that a union 
man would know to be against 
the rules. 

Thus, by dividing the student 
part-timers from the regular 
work-force, they reduce their 
costs, while maximizing produc 
tion. They exploit the non-union 
labor, while weakening the force 
of the union. ■ 


Notes on Hof fa, Hazard and Housing 


It appears that Jimmy Hoffa, 
president of the giant Team- 
sters Union, will have to begin 
to serve the eight year sent- 
ence imposed on him by a 
Tennessee Court on a charge 
o,f, jury tampering. 

Many workers feel that 
Hoffa’s troubles are the re- 
sult of a frame-up arranged 
by Bobby Kennedy when he 
was U.S. Attorney General, 
through the use of wire-tap- 
ping, stool pigeons, etc. The 
question now is, will he main- 
tain his power in the union 
while in jail? Hoffa main- 


tains that he has a well-or- 
ganized staff that will carry 
on in his absence. 

The chief danger to the 
union may be raids from the 
A. F. of L. or by Reuther’s 
U.A.W. If these rivals make 
deals with local union offi- 
cials they could tear the 
mighty Teamsters Union apart. 
Hoffa will do everything in 
his power to prevent it, but 
it remains to be seen how 
much power he can exert from 
a prison cell. 

Old Unionist 
Detroit 
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It looks as though the union 
here is gone forever. 

The Unemployed Fathers 
Program did bring a lot of the 
men out of the scab mines, 
though. They make much bet 
ter at that than they do in the 
mines, and at least they aren’t 
scabbing and they do have hos- 
pital and medical care for 
their familes. That’s some- 
thing the scab-miners sure 
don’t have. 

Outside of that nothing has 
been started yet from all the 
money the government has put 
in here except to make the 
rich man richer and the poor 
man pushed further aside. 

And now we hear that 
there is going to be a big 
drop in the Uiemp lioly e d 
Fathers Program. So there 
will be lots of little children 
left to starve again. 

Miner’s Wife 
Hazard, Kentucky 

• * 

I’ve been working in the 
Tenants Campaign to save 
and strengthen Rent Control 
in New York City. Landlords 
here are spending millions of 
dollars on a campaign to end 
Rent Control so they can get 
even higher rents from New 
York’s poor people. 

Last week Channel 13 tele- 
vised/a debate between Land- 
lord groups and Tenants’ 
Council representatives — it 
almost turned into a riot. 

Fur-clad ladies from the 
Landlords screamed at the 
Tenants’ threatening a tax- 
strike if rent control contin- 
ued. “Then there won’t be 
any welfare money for you 
people,” they yelled. 

Anyone who saw that pro- 
gram and saw the class 
hatred — right out in the open 
—should have become a Marx- 
ist on the spot! 

Tenant 
New York 


On the Line 


Law to Help Women Twisted 
By Company to Exploit Them 

By John Allison 

The new look in auto is the way the auto companies 
view their female workers regarding their work assign- 
ments. Before, both union and management used to respect 
the law on female employees. They were not expected 
to lift over 35 pounds and were not required to stand for 
eight hours without a rest. All parties understood this. 

All during World War II and 

even beyone it, the law was car- 
ried out for the most part. Now 
we are experiencing the Vietnam 
War. There is a shortage of young 
men for industry, and the civil 
rights movement has inspired a 
new fight on the treatment of 
women in the shop. 

COMPANY ABUSES 
This writer knows of many 
cases where men are working on 
jobs that are “women’s” jobs. In 
all cases, these men have 
“codes”— that is, they have bad 
hearts, or some other sort of 
handicap. We also have many 
women with such “codes.” 

Bnt what the company is trying 
to do is get Die women to do work 
they don’t have to do, because 
there are laws regulating how 
much the company can force 
them to do. But since the law has 
been passed saying that a woman 
can’t he discriminated against in 
employment because of her sex, 
the company is toying to use this 
to say they also have to do a 
man’s work. 

The burning question has be- 
come whether there are enough 
strong and healthy men and 
women to man toe lines to keep 
toe production going. Production 
moves at such a pace that you 
would have to be a robot to stand 
the pace and keep your health. 

The sad fact is that some wom- 
en simply don’t know how to 
straighten out some foremen who 
try to push illegal work on them. 
They know it’s wrong, but they’re 
not exactly sure how to unravel 
the twisted way the foreman tries 
to make excuses for it. 

LAW IS CLEAR 
It’s a simple case of exploita- 
tion, because the laws regulating 
the work load and time of a 
woman have nothing whatsoever 
to do with sex discrimination in 
employment. 

It does mean that it is illegal 
for the eompany to keep a woman 
out of a skilled job, or any other 
kind of a job, just because she’s 
a woman. But it does not mean 
that a woman has to do a job lift- 
ing 50 pounds just because a man 
is doing it. The two are not the 
same at all. 

WAR TAKES YOUNG MEN 
We are at the crossroads in 
Vietnam. We are losing our young 
men, and in industry we are mak- 
ing it almost impossible for wom- 
en to have children. Were do we 
go from here? 

There are many cruel things 
being done to people just because 
they are asking for their rights. 
That much we already know. And 
that we also know we will have 
to change. 


North American 
Shop Favoritism; 
More Hardship 

LOS ANGELES, Cal. — 
There are many types of 
grievances in our aviation 
shop — some are over over- 
time, some over promotion. 
For the most part, the com- 
pany disregards seniority, 
and the union tends to hack 
up the company. 

The company discriminates 
against almost everyone by race, 
creed and color. They choose 
whomever they want to choose, 
whenever they want to choose. 

There is no set company pol- 
icy. Each supervisor has the right 
to promote the people under 
him- If he has a buddy or rela- 
tive, he promotes him over other 
deserving people. The one who 
paints the supervisor’s house the 
best, or has a boat on which to 
take the supervisor on a trip, or 
can come across with another 
favor, gets the promotion, when 
other well-deserving people 
don’t. 

In specific areas minority 
group members are not promoted 
— Inspection, Machine Shop, 
Supervision, Payroll (they have 
one Negro there) — and other 
higher level jobs which are non- 
bargaining unit jobs. Members 
of minority groups are excluded 
from these. 

In general, working conditions 
are about the best that can be 
expected in this electronic in- 
dustry, I imagine. But there are 
some things that do puzzle me. 
For instance years ago, when 
I worked for Emerson Radio and 
TV, we had two 15- minute 
breaks, whereas now in North 
American we have only two 10- 
minute breaks; those days, we 
had a 45-minute lunch hour, here 
we have a 30-minute lunch hour; 
then the second shift received 
10% bonus for working the night 
shift, and now it is only 12c 
an hour — which is quite a 
big difference; at Emerson lead 
men received a 10% bonus for 
leading their group, and now 
they get only 20c an hour more 
above the highest paid worker 
in their group. 
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Do You Have These 

Three Important Bulletins? 

“Where We Stand on Labor” and “Where We 
Stand on the Negro Struggle,” two draft chap* * 
ters for our proposed pamphlet, “Who We Are 
and What We Stand For.” Price: 10c each. 

Also 

“Perspectives Report” bulletin by Raya Duna- 
yevskaya, includes analysis of “Black Power, 
Race and Class.” Price: 35c each. 

Order from: 

News & Letters, 8751 Grand River Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 48204 
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EDITORIAL 

CIA and the Reuther-Meany Split 

On the occasion of the recent CIA scandalous interference in 
“education,” Victor Reuther tried to gain attention for Walter 
Reuther’s split with Meany by stating that this scandal is but a tiny 
'?! fraction of the CIA dirty dealings in labor. 

What Victor failed to add is that the true story of the degen- 
eracy of the AFL-CIO top bureaucracy is that, ever since the Cold 
War started in the late 1948’s, there was never a single word of 
opposition from him or his brother to collaborating with the CIA 
so long as Reuther was part of the decision-making machinery. 

It is only When the most reactionary Jay Lovestone moved even 
to the right of the U.S. State Department and walked out of the 
meeting of the International Labor Organization, at the time a Polish 
Communist was duly elected head, that , the Reuther brothers found 
' their sense of righteous indignation and. began openly to criticize 
< the AFL-CIO’s foreign interventions. 

MEANY AND CIA ABROAD 

Long before the recent CIA scandal, we pointed out that Meany, 
through Jay Lovestone, was working with the CIA in subverting 
unions around the world and transforming them into organs of 
, U.S. foreign policy, at the expense of the workers abroad as well 
as at home. 

.. It has now been revealed that the. International Affairs Dept, 
of the American Federation of State, County and Municipal Workers 
was actually run by two. CIA agents with the knowledge of the union 
officials and that they Organized strikes in British Guiana for the 
piirpose of ousting the then Prime Minister Cbeddi lagan. 

ON THE HOME FRONT 

And what about the home front? What about the U.S. workers, 
especially the Negro workers who have yet to see any of the “pro- 
gressive measures” either in upgrading, or civil rights, or housing 
that Reuther is talking about. 

The split between Walter Reuther and the A.F. of L. may not 
he a bad thing if it serves in any way to regenerate the labor 
movement as a fighting force or to return control over union affairs 
to the workers in the shop, instead of the professional bureaucrats 
that run the unions today. From the way that the split is developing, 
it is, however, doubtful that anything will come of it. 

MERGER REVEALED DELAY 

The truth is that the very idea of merger of the AFL-CIO back 
on Dec. 5, 1955 was undertaken precisely because the CIO had died 
as a truly independent, militant, industrial union movement, a victim 
of the imperialist war. T 

In the period between 1937 and 1940 no union had made more 
real progress in organizing and advancing the interests of the workers 
than had the United Automobile Workers Union. The militant 
spirit ot the union was brought to a halt in 1941 by the opening 
shots of World War II. 

The former militant leaders then told the workers, “this is not 
the time to strike’’; or told the Negroes, “this is not the time for 
upgrading.” They were helped in their efforts by the Communist 
Party who had the same false line to sell. 

It is only because the Communist Party was to the right of 
Reuther during the war years with their incentive schemes, no strike 
pledges, and anti-independent Negro action that Reuther, at the end 
of the war, could still put himself at the head of the auto workers 
who came out on general strike. 

It was just the left coloring Reuther then needed in order, the 
following year, to play the role of non-Cold War warrior and expel 
from the union all “Communists,” that is to say all genuine left- 
wingers who opposed him, and wanted to continue organizing the 
unorganized, fighting for the demand to have management open its 
books and expose their super-profits, and move into the field of 
organizing the South. 

That was the true end of the UAW and the CIO and the move 
back into the fold of the AFL began after the Korean war. At the 
time the actual merger occurred — our first year of birth around the 
continuing struggle for rank and file rule and the struggle against 
Automation — we wrote: This is not a merger. This is the death of 
the CIO. 

EMPTY PROMISES 

We recall that at the time Meany promised to open the doors 
of the A.F. of L. to Negro members and job training program. 
After 11 years we are still waiting for that promise to he kept. 
Reuther promised that with “Unity” all would work together to 
organize the unorganized. After 11 years of Reuther’s promises 
we fail to see any substantial results. 

What is the most likely result of the Meany-Reuther split? It is 
doubtful if it will lead to any great organizing drive. Reuther could 
have done that years ago without Meany’s blessing. It will probably 
mean that Reuther now can send his own delegates to international 
conferences, giving his own position, instead of Meany’s, a chance 
to provide a "left face” for the State Department. 

It will mean that Reuther will try to play a greater role in the 
Johnson administration, but here too signs are not too encouraging. 
When he went to present a plaque to Johnson at the White House, 
they . told him to use the side door and no photographers were 
present. Meany had paid off by offering Johnson his endorsement 
18 months in advance. Therein lies the real tragedy of American 
labor insofar as the leadership is concerned; both ends are tied to 
the Administration. 

THE RANK AND FILE 

UAW locals in Chicago voted to withdraw from the AFL-CIO. 
What did Emil Mazey come to tell them? At first he sounded as 
if he Were seeing the light as the rank and file were seeing it. “We 
made a mistake when we merged with the AFL in 1955.” But in 
the very next sentence he added that the leadership’s determination 
"to play a different role in our whole society — a progressive role” 
need not mean pullout of the Federation. “Events will have to decide 
that for us.” Which events? What the rank and file demands, or what 
the CIA, State Department, Jay Lovestone, Meany, and the Reuther 
brothers decide — perhaps upon advice of the Johnson Administration? 

The rank and file of labor can take advantage of the differences 
in the leadership to present its own demands all along the line, 
both here and abroad. Its first chance will come next month at the 
conference to consider whether to pull out of the AFL-CIO. This, 
however, is sure to be stacked against the rank and file. 

Therefore their first real chance is at the point of production 
where they have the real power. Contract deadline is Sept. 1, but 
no doubt long before then, negotiations will start. This is the time 
to speak up both on the question of working conditions and Negro 
upgrading as well as on organizing the unorganized and civil rights. 
Signs of dissatisfaction and new rank and file committees have been 
springing up and this i$ Tih&tibe.Jieginfttog. x J 



CHINA'S TURMOIL 

Dunayevskaya’s analysis of 
the upheaval in China is an 
- a excellent piece of writing. 
%i Where China watchers are 
a s talking about everything from 
Mao’s wish for a “true revo- 
lution” (a la the Paris Com- 
mune) to getting rid of the 
, »last influences of Confucian- 
ism, R.D.’s interpretation of 
it as a preventive civil war 
seems the most rational. 

Otherwise how can one ex- 
plain the total lack of a: voice, 

* t both in publications and radio 

communications by the other 
.. . side? It is in fact radio. Pe- 
king, controlled by Mao, which 
. announces any . victories for 
. the opponents of Mao. 

And now, despite what is 
supposed to be a true “civil 
war” Mao can order the peas- 
ants and the Red Guards to 
prepare for Spring Planting. 

Student 

UCLA 

V; * * * 

I agreed with the editorial 
lead on China, but why did 
you print it again? Didn’t you 
have it last Fall? 

The lead should be con- 
cerned with immediate prob- 
lems more often. 

Activist 
New York 

■ / .->.■* * 

. ' * I can never get over how 
your little paper comes out 
-only once a month, and yet 
is more up-to-date than the 
daily papers with all their 
thousands of reporters and 
“experts” and their teletype 
and all the rest of it! L 
That article on China in 
the February issue, for ex- 
ample; is so advanced that 
the daily press won’t catch 
, up to that news, for months! 

■ Fan 

Cleveland 

‘ .f-SC . * * * -iK ■-? 

What’s the good of having a 

* “listening post” when all they 
listen to is Mao’s side? 

Housewife 

* Detroit 

* * t- 

I would like to translate your 
last issue’s analysis of. China 
as must reading for all those 
in East Europe. 

Correspondent 
East Europe 

* * * 

Will you please explain to 
me how radicals can possibly 
consider the chaos in China as 
“revolution” just hecasue it is 
supposed to be directed against 
the main imperialism, USA? 
It seems to me it is directed 
.mainly against Russia. 
i Student 

Chicago 

•*; . * * * 

Though happenings in China 
are important, I think they are 
still too confused to provide 


the basis for a really construc- 
tive analysis at this time. So 
much is happening in labor 
and politics here that I think 
this is what you should give 
more space to in the paper. 

Student 
New York 

-i.toi'.'.:* i* 

Some guys in our shop used 
to all be for Mao. Now they 
see the strikes in China, and 
they are beginning to say that 
Mao is no different from man- 
agement. s 

" - iV ■ ’■ " "" ' Worker 
Detroit 

" ; *-;£ * * * 

Between the daily press do- 
ing everything to con f u s e 
matters % acting as if all of 
China has gone “mad,” and the 
so-called radical press apolo- 
gizing for Mao as if such coun- 
ter-revolutionary actions as his 
can be excused, it was impos- 
sible to make out what really 
was going on. You should be 
congratulated both for sticking 
to the facts and making an 
original analysis. 

Observer 
San Francisco 


WAR AND PEACE 

A Negro production worker 
who was a civil rights worker 
was killed in Natchez. A Syna- 
gogue was set afire in Michi- 
gan. A Negro congressman 
was refused his seat in Wash- 
ington. This was one week’s 
news in America. 

In Vietnam, American com- 
bat deaths were the highest 
since the beginning of the 
“technical-assistance aid pro- 
gram”in that country. McNa- 
mara gloated that the VC had 
lost 200 men during the same 
period. Bly the end of the week 
it was announced that a bomb- 
ing “error” had killed 100 
civilians along the Thailand 
border. 

The more numerous and 
vociferous the objections be- 
come to the continued war in 
Vietnam, the more the Ad- 
ministration accelerates it. 
Poverty, unemployment, min- 
ority discrimination are over- 
looked in America — if not 
condoned — so American im- 
perialism can prevail. 

White Mother 
Detroit 

* * * 

Enclosed please find $1 for 
a subscription. Please back- 
date it to the January issue. 

Capitalism must not exist 
any longer than it has to. It 
must be cracked and uprooted 
before its continued absorbing 
of human labor power and in- 
dividuality has led to a third 
disastrous World War, which 
only capitalists can appreci- 
ate. ^ ; ’ ,; 'l 

The power to do this is the 
workers themselves who must 


rise and obliterate the force 
of their chains from the &ce 
of the earth, lest there fee bo 
face of the earth left. Only 
socialism can supply the lever 
to move capitalism, and ^ady 
the workers can work tat 
lever. Best ot luck! 

New Subscriber, 
Beverly Hills, JGsL 
* * * 

In our shop the people feel 
our government is practicing 
genocide. They are in a .con- 
certed effort to kill off* not 
only the Vietnamese, but the 
youth of our own country* -&S 
well. ■ 

■' Worker 
Detroit 

' ■ ' ' 

THE POWELL CASE 

Riding on a bus the other 
day, 1 overheard an argument 
between a Negro man and a 
white man over Cassius Clay. 
The white man was putting 
Clay down for his outspoken- 
ness. 

Finally the Negro man 
stood up and said: :f Ike 
trouble with you people fc ifeat 
you don’t like any black naan 
who won’t bend to your styte. 
That’s why you can’t stand 
Clay or Adam Powell.” 

I think this man summed up 
Congress’ ouster of Powell per- 
fectly. 
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. , N. Y. Local 
* * * 

Congress wasn’t just hitting 
at Powell as a man, they* were 
hitting at the people who voted 
for him, when they refused to 
seat him. They nullified the 
votes of the people in Harlem 
just as much as if they had re- 
fused to let them vote in the 
first place. I personally ! don't 
give a darn about PoweH,j but 
the rights of Negro citizens m 
this country are important to 
■■ me. - ■ ' 

Working Mother 
Detroit 

* * * 

How can you relate the un- 
seating of Adam Powell with 
the decision to let William 
Colmer assume his earned post 
as chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee? The congressman from 
Mississippi had committed no 
crime except to hold a political 
philosophy counter to yours. 
Mr. Colmer was not responsi- 
ble for the Rules’ former 
misruling chairman, Howard 
Smith. Chairmanship is award- 
ed on the basis of seniority, 
not liberalism. 

Chay BorseHa 
Baltimore, Md. 

* * * 

There isn’t a Negro in this 
country who wasn’t filled 
with fury at what they did 
to Adam Powell. White folks 
just couldn’t understand ttafc 

But some of our Negro self- 
appointed leaders who thought 
that it meant we would follow 
them out on a “general strike” 
don’t seem to understand much 
more about us than the white 
folks do. 

They organize everything on 
the top, and we are supposed 
to do the footwork, but they 
never ask us what we think. 

Production Worker 
Detroit 

The thing I wonder about is 
why they can’t get Powell to 
talk. He ought to have plenty 
to tell about the others. He 
could sure let a lot of cats out 
of bis bag if he wanted to. 

Ethel Dunbar 
Detroit 


:S 



THE NEGRO STRUGGLE 

I am very interested in the 
American Negro struggles. I 
got interested in the role of 
the Negro because it seems 
the “main contradiction” of the 
American Establishment — a 
matter not well enough known 
within the Italian working 
class. 

We are especially interested 
in whether there is some sort 
of recess in the struggles now, 
and the actual state of the 
movement in the . Northern 
towns like Los Angeles and 
Chicago. We reed there was 
white and black violence dur- 
ing the latest snowfall in Chi- 
cago. 

I have all your material on 
the question, your papers and 
your pamphlets, and would 
like the new bulletin you ad- 
vertised in your February is- 
sue. ... 

New Friend 
Italy 

Editor’s Note: Our new bulle- 
tin, “Where We Stand on the 
Negro Struggle,? from our pro- 
jected pamphlet “.Who We Are 
and What We Stand For” is 
available from News & Letters 
for 10 cents. 

* * * 

To me what hurt was that 
there was such a fuss made by 
our so-called “black-power” 
leaders here over a general 
strike for Powell — but not even 
a word, let alone a demon- 
stration over the murder of 
Wharlest Jackson. 

Disgusted 

Detroit 

* * * 

Can it be that there have 
been so many murders, so 
many atrocities, so much vio- 
lence that there is no longer 
even any horror when one 
more Negro man is blown to 
bits? Is racist America so well 
known by now that it is just 
one more “statistic” to show 
the world? 

Negro Mother 
Pittsburgh 

* * * 

I don’t believe Jackson was 
killed because he was a civil 
rights worker. He was killed 
for a crime even worse than 
that— being upgraded to a 
“white man’s job.” 

Negro Worker 
Chicago 

• ' 

THANK-YOU NOTE 

I never realized how much 
I appreciated News & Letters 
until I found how much I could 
use .> its information— the kind 
you just can’t get anywhere 
else— in my classes at college. 
Thanks for helping me through 
Political Science with flying 
colors. 

Student 

Massachusetts 


PRAISE AND PROTEST 

I enjoyed the poem about the 
miners on the front page of 
your January issue, but I want 
to protest as strongly as I pos- 
sibly can against the use of 
Judas as a term of slander in 
the poem called “Dictators” 
by Antoni Gronowicz. 

Judas was not a traitor, as 
the entire story of Jesus is a 
myth, and if he ever lived he 
was the traitor to our nation 
and religion since he conform- 
ed to the Romans. I am get- 
ting tired of pagans who use 
the name Judas to slander 
someone. 

I would appreciate it if you 
would publish this protest, 


since you gave free expression 
to the J ew-and- Judas-hater . 

E. Ben-Ami, 
. . . New York. 

.... 

T am no “arthritic’’. I’m one 
of those “I just know what I 
like” people. But I do like Die 
poems of Antoni Gronowicz 
that you, have pr|nted, very 
much. They seem to have a 
“message” but they don’t hit 
you over the head with it. They 
make you think, but you can 
enjoy the artist’s form and 
flow as “poetry” at the same 
time. 

Technician, 

Chicago. 

REAGANISM 

1 question a formulation in 
the article by Eugene Walker 
in the February issue on Rea- 
ganism. It does not seem to 
me that Reagan is so much 
anti-intellectual as anti-radical. 
You can be as “intellectual” 
as you like, so long as you 
don’t demonstrate. 

Radical 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

Reagan’s anti-intellectualism 
goes even further than what 
Walker pointed out in his 
article last issue. Reagan is 
chopping off any desire for 
the intellectuals, that is the 
“best brains”, in the country, 
to come to U. of C. That’s 
how he may hope to win his 
goal of making sure the only 
education you get at Berkeley 
is a conservative one. 

Worker 

California 

OBERLIN SIT-IN 

We had an all-day sit-in on 
Feb. 13, surrounding the Air 
Force recruiters who had 
come to the campus to try 
to enlist young men. The Ad- 
ministration said they would 
expel us if we tried it again, 
so the next day we just lined 
up for interviews with the re- 
mittees instead. About 150 
others picketed outside. 

It took all day for us to go 
in, one at a time, where we 
discussed what was going on 
in Vietnam with the Air Force 
people. I don’t think they re- 
cruited anybody. 

Student 

Oberlin 

* * * 

The sit-in here in mid-Feb- 
ruary to protest Air Force re- 
cruitment on campus was the 
only big news in a long time. 

As could be expected, a lot 
of the people here agreed with 
everything the protestors were 
saying, but got upset about 
“blocking the free speech 
rights of those who wanted to 
meet with the recruiters.” I 
for one refuse to believe that 
the “rights” of the Air Force 
were significantly abused, and 
even if they were, that is OK 
too, if not even better. 

In any case, the Navy and 
Dow (napalm) Chemical can- 
celled their scheduled visits, 
so maybe the sit-ins did ac- 
complish something. 

Student 
- ; . „ Oberlin 


NEWS & LETTERS is not only a unique combination 
of worker and intellectual in which each “speaks for him- 
self.” It is also a paper that belongs to its readers. We 
welcome letters and articles from new readers and new 
activists everywhere, because wily In this EXCHANGE of 
ideas can the freedom movement develop, and the idea of 
freedom become real, at last. Send us YOUR questions, YOUR 
comments, YOUR story. 


THE CIA 

We used to joke that every 
(organization from the Boy 
Scouts to the American Mis- 
sionary Society must be on 
the subversive list. Now we 
find ourselves looking at every 
organization in the country 
and wondering if it’s CIA 
sponsored! It is frightening, 
the > atmosphere that has been 
created in this country. 

Teacher 

Chicago 

* • i > . * * * ■- i 

I don’t know if “old maids” 
Still look; under their beds at 
night to 'see if any men are 
lurking' there — but I’ll Bet a 
lot of American citizens are 
looking to see if the FBI or 
CIA is! Orwell’s 1984 gets 
closer and closer. 

Student 

Detroit 


LEADERS AND RANKS 

Nobody in our shop cares one 
way or the other about the 
Reuther-Meany spit. We never 
wanted to be in the AFL any- 
way. 5 

Welder 
, Detroit 

: ■ * * * 

These “friends of labor” are 
all alike, if you watch them 
long enough. Our labor lead- 
ers used to tell us that Hubert 
Humphrey was the greatest 
friend the; working man had 
in Washington. I wonder what 
Reuther did when Humphrey 
lined up , with Meany against 
him? I can teU you what the 
workers did. Wte laughed like 
hell. 

< Production Worker 

Detroit 

EROM* ITALY 

1 am translating Raya Du- 
nayevskaya’s “State - Capital- 
ism and Marx’s Humanism or 
Philosophy and Revolution” 
into Italian, since I dp not be- 
lieve there is such a transla- 
tion yet, and I feel one is very 
important. 

New Brother 
Italy 

* * * 

We are looking forward to 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s new 
book, Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion, and hope to get a copy 
as soon as it is off the press. 
Her book, Marxism and Free- 
dom, translated and printed 
here by La Nuova Italia, exer- 
cised a very considerable in- 
fluence over many of our com- 
rades, particularly me. 

Unfortunately, the Gaetano 
Arfe Preface is deforming to 
the contents, and for many 
militants of the Italian unof- 
ficial Left, it was an obstacle 
to reading the book, and above 
all its diffusion in the Left. 

G. D. 

. . > Italy 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: Philosophy 
and Revolution is Raya Duna- 
yevskaya’s new work-in-prog- 
ress. Her own Preface to the 
Italian edition of Marxism and 
Freedom, which was not 
printed by the Italian pub- 
lisher is available from News 
& Letters (in English) for 
25c, for those who would be 
interested in reading it. 


TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

Y outh, Philosophy and Revolution 

(Ed. Note: The following installment concludes the “Two Worlds” 
article begun in the last issue of NEWS & LETTERS, a review of 
“The Revolutionary Internationals,” edited by Milroad M. Drackko- 
vitch.) 

* » * 

Magical indeed is the rewriting of history. It is time to journey 
back to the beginning. Since 100 years stand between the 1960’s 
and the 1860’s, any analysis of the First International is bound to 
be more objective. Part I of the Revolutionary Internationals is 
more or less objectively written and has the further advantage 
of giving the reader a more rounded view of the historic period 
by including one essay of a hitherto unexplored aspect — "Secret 
Societies and the First International” by Boris L. Nicolaesky— as 
well as the most lively piece of writing in the volume — ‘(The An- 
archist Tradition” by Max Nomad. Unfortunately, the main burden 
of the section, of necessity, falls to the subject at issue, “Rise and 
Fall of the First International” by Jacques Freymond and Miklos 
Molnar. Despite the greater objectivity; of approach and marshall- 
ing of facts, (as compared to the analyses of the Third Interna- 
tional), the essay is hampered by its underlying philosophy — if so 
bland an attitude as theirs can be called a philosophy. 

* * ■ * 

ONE WOULD never know, fromreadjng this article, that the 
authors are dealing with that exciting decade, the 1860’s, which, 
according to Marx, opened a new world epoch of struggles for free- 
dom the moment. John Brown made his attack on Harper’s Ferry, 
comprised the Civil War in the United States which “sounded as 
the tocsin for the European working class” (4) and culminated in 
1871 in the Paris Commune, the first workers’ state in history. 
Where Karl Marx held these views, Messrs. Freymond and Molnar 
not only never mention John Brown, but hardly deign to speak of 
the Civil War, much less give credit to the IWA for having in- 
fluenced its course toward the abolition of slavery. Instead, here 
is how they introduce the one phrase from Marx on the subject: 
“Marx went so far as to claim that the founding of the IWA was 
what decided Palmerston ‘to avoid war with the United States.’ ” 
(p.26). It is not unusual for Europeans to discount the American 
roots of Marxism (5), but these writers stoop to psychology: “Marx 
hoped in ‘compensation’ for the ‘ideological concessions’ to reap 
the benefit of the new ‘power’ (Macht) that the IWA was begin- 
ning to be on the international scene.” (p.26) 

Despite the fact that these authors show that “throughout 
Europe and the United States, and during the large strikes of 1868 
and 1870 and the Paris Commune of 1871, several hundred thou- 
sand workers proclaimed their allegiance to the IWA” (p.21), Pro- 
fessors Freymond* and Molnar not only conclude that the IWA 
wasn’t all that effective, but proceed to downgrade significance 
of the Commune, which, they tell us, “was hot so much an insur- 
rection provoked by general social unrest as an outgrowth of the 
frenzied state of a besieged and starving Paris.” (p.31) 

SO HERE we are, back at the old dogmatism — the backward- 
ness of the proletariat— from which intellectuals find it very nearly 
impossible to break loose. What is paramount in the minds of the 
essayists is their opposition to the International’s Resolution that 
the building of a proletarian political party would henceforth be 
considered “indispensable for assuring the triumph of the social 
revolution aiming ultimately at the abolition of all classes.” 

Whatever the reason they took such a roundabout way of 
stating their opposition, here is what the dialectic means to Pro- 
fessors Freymond and Molnar: First, they quote Engels’ evaluation 
of the IWA: “The Commune was beyond doubt the intellectual 
child of the International . . . For ten years the International 
channeled European history in one direction — the direction of the 
future ... I believe the next International . . . will re-establish 
our very principles, a truly common theoretical program,” (Letter 
to Sorge, Sept. 12-17, 1874). They seem almost to agree with “the 
lucidness of this clear (sic!) application of historical materialism, 
calling it “the rough outline of a thesis.” (p.23) Whereupon they 
are off in search of an “antithesis.” (p.23) Naturally, it must be 
an objective, verifiable fact, reality itself. Although this turns out 
to be their subjective evaluation of the Paris Commune, they 
nevertheless accept it as objective. Not only that, the “antithesis” 
becomes, simultaneously, the “synthesis,” not to mention that it 
was an a priori judgment in the first place: “his (Marx’s) real 
adversary was not Bakunin or any other leader, but the nearly 
physical resistance of the environment.” (p.30) 

■ ■ .* •* •- * : 

YET I DARE say that even Professors Freymond and Molnar 
were surprised to find to what uses Professors Possony and Nie- 
meyer put the “dialectic” (6) in evaluating the Third and Second 
International, respectively. 

Professor Gerhart Niemeyer, author of “The Second Inter- 
national: 1889-1914,” builds up a straw man he calls the “Second 
Reality:” “German Social Democracy — the very term indicates its 
character as a little world unto itself— formed ‘a state within a 
state.’” (p. 104) Having aroused the apparition of “a state within 
a state,” and thrown in, for good measure, that, although with the 
expulsion of the Anarchists, the Second International thought they 
had exorcised “the ghost of revolutionary radicalism” but didn’t, 
the lofty professor is ready for the broad -jump that does violence 
to history, theory, and reality: “Without the International, Euro- 
pean labor might have become an integrated part of the existing 
(Continued on page 7) 

footnotes 

(4) Marx, Capital. Vol. I, p. 14. (Charles H. Kerr, Chicago, 1932) 

(5) For the American roots of Marxism, both historically, and theoretical- 
ly, see Chapter 5, Marxism and Freedom. (Twayne Publishers, N.Y., 1964) 
For the American roots in the Second International and the European atti- 
tude, see Chapter 1, Vol. Ill, Part I, The Second International by G. D. H. 
Cole (London, 1963). 

(6) Professor Possony ’s venom against Bolshevism, for example, is of such 
a fantastic nature that it even includes Hegel whdse alleged “laws of dialeties” 
Communism used. Thus: “But even the highly disciplined ‘Bolshevized’ Com- 
munist movement could not be switched as the laws of dialectics demands. 
It (Communist power) was all in line with the insight which Lenin drew 
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NEW BEGINNINGS 


by Eugene Walker 


CIA Infiltration Reveals 
Scope of Secret State Power 


The story of the Central 
Intelligence Agency’s fund- 
ing of private organizations 
becomes more far reaching 
everyday. To the subsidy of 
the National Student Associ- 
ation we can add the follow- 
ing sample: The Congress for 
Cultural Freedom which aid- 
ed in the publication of 
China Quarterly, Encounter and 
Soviet Survey among others; pub- 
lishing houses such as Frederick 
A. Praeger Co.; study centers 
such as M.I.T.’s Center for Inter- 
national Studies; the American 
labor movement for work in Latin 
American countries. 

To this we can also add indi- 
vidual attempts to have anyone — 
from Fulbright scholars studying 
abroad to Peace Corps workers — 
become either information gath- 
erers or in some other way aid 
CIA activities abroad. 

VAST SPY EFFORT 

This list is very small com- 
pared to what has already been 
revealed and no doubt a very j (Ed. Note: Student activity has 
small fraction of what remains j been very important in the organ- 
under cover. But what becomes ‘ izing of farm workers. Last sum- 
clear is that in literally dozens of j mer, seven students of the South- 
ern Student Organizing Commit- 
tee (SSOC) worked full time 
spreading the idea of organizing 
unions among migrant field work- 
ers throughout the East coast and 
the Great Lakes regions who 
would be returning to Florida in 
the fall. The following e'xerpt 
from “The New South Student”, 
Box 6403 Nashville, Tenn., tells 
of what happened when they re- 
turned. 


to the United States and the Free 
World.” 

The current crisis seems to 
point at the bankruptcy of thought 
so prevalent in the Uinted States. 
Bankruptcy in the government 
whose use of anti-communism as 
a weapon against human beings 
seeking freedom from both West 
and East, is so naked that it must 
be clothed in some type of “lib- 
eral thought.” Bankruptcy among 
the liberal community, who decry 
our government’s brutal policy in 
Vietnam as well as its exploita- 
tive relations to underdeveloped 
countries the world over, but who 
seem in many instances to be 
willing to aid if their ideas can 
somehow be taken into the con- 
sensus. 

Only thought based on the 
masses as reason, not on a gov- 
ernment’s power and money, can 
hold any hope for the future. 


Columbia Students Put CIA Off Campus 


New York, N.Y. — The 
“New-Leftie” students at Co- 
lumbia took on the CIA here 
in February and came away 
with a resounding victory. 
How much of this was due 
to their tactics and how 
much to lucky timing, how- 
ever, remains in doubt. 

The CIA-Off-The-Campus con- 
troversy began last Fall when 
students learned that CIA repre- 
sentatives, sponsored by the Uni- 
versity’s Placement Office, were 
recruiting employees on the 
campus. 

STUDENTS EMBARRASS CIA 

A large and perhaps somewhat 
boisterous, group of students 
attempted to engage the above- 
mentioned representatives in a 
“creative dialogue” on subjects 
like why the CIA subverts and 
overthrows governments in Latin 
America, and what it was doing 
in the Congo. But these worthys, 
father than staying to talk, chose 
to leave after consulting hur- 
riedly with their superiors on the 
phone. 

Flushed with victory, the stu- 
dents, lead by SDS, tried to drive 


Youth Help Farm Workers 
Organize Unions in South 


areas of international relations— 
from student contacts, to labor 
contacts, to intellectual contacts, 
to “scholarly research”— the con- 
tact has been viewed by the 
American government as one big 
spy and propaganda effort. 

It is the American government, 
and not just the “evil CIA”, be- 
cause the administrations of Tru- 
man, Eisenhower, Kennedy and 
Johnson knew about all these ac- 
tivities. 

This is not to say that all or- 
ganizations and individuals parti- 
cipated knowingly; many did not. 
But many did so willingly. The 
details of the CIA relationship 
with the N.S.A. show that a large 
number of N.S.A. officials have 
gone on to make careers out of 
their CIA-N.S.A. student-spy re- 
lationship. 

MONEY TALKED 

The CIA appreciated that anti- 
communism could only be sold in 
newly developed and soon to be 
emerging countries if it were 
wrapped in liberal paper. And 
unfortunately, many liberals — in- 
tellectuals, labor officials and so 
forth— were willing to take money 
from any source to promote their 
own causes. 

Some knew Where the money 
was coming from and it did not 
make any difference. These aid 
recipients evidently felt that they 
could carry on their projects in- 
independently of the CIA. And 
some may have done so. 

But what about the CIA? Was it 
a welfare agency handing out 
money to the needy? Obviously 
not. The CIA had its role of 
manipulation to play. Its role with 
the N.S.A. illustrates the full ex- 
tent to which it could take over 
an organization. It not only chose 
the N.S.A. officers, but arranged 
an elaborate system to assure 
that CIA sympathetic men would 
always retain control of the or- 
ganization. \ 

FALSE INQUIRY 

The current investigation, head- 
ed by a panel of three men in- 
cluding CIA Director Helms, will 
not serve any meaningful pur- 
pose, especially when it isues 
statements like the “CIA enabled 
many farsighted and courageous 
Americans to serve their country 
in times of challenge and danger ’ 


Belle Glade, Fla. — When 
20 women walked out of a 
celery field in January, 
Tommy Martin, one of the 
student participants in the 
summer student-labor proj- 
ect, went immediately to 
Belle Glade to work with the 
protestors. In a confronta- 
tion, Martin was struck in 
the face by the labor con- 
tractor and subsequently 
pressed charges, which were 
rapidly dismissed by a Belle 
Glade judge. 

Word of this incident spread 
rapidly through the migrant com- 
munity and the strike in the field 
grew to involve more than 2,000 
workers. It was known as a 
“general workers’ holiday” and 
was planned as a brief strike in 
a show of unity and strength 
against the farmers. 

STRIKE EFFECTIVE 

According to the Belle Glade 
police chief, the strike was 90% 
effective and the growers suf- 
fered monetarily to some extent. 
After two days out of the fields, 
the strikers returned to work 
with the plan being to call a 
general strike within ten days 
if the farmers did not appear 
willing to negotiate. 

At this point, the growers seem 
somewhat open to talking terms 
and die ten-day deadline has 
been extended. However, the pos- 
sibility of a large strike within 
the next month is very likely. 

More than 250,000 people have 
signed up with the union since 
the strike activity began and 
there is a mood of real mili- 
tancy among the workers. 
WORKERS’ DEMANDS 

The workers’ demands center 
around shorter working hours, 
show-up pay, insurance coverage, 


check-off, job security, and dig- 
nity on the job. 

Though the situation varies ac- 
cording to the region of the state’, 
the crop being picked, and the 
season, most Florida migrant 
workers receive less than $10 per 
day for a 12-hour day, getting 
on the busses at 5:30 a.m. and 
returning home at 5:30 p.m. 

Workers are often contracted 
to do a job, arrive at the fields, 
and are told to wait, without pay, 
for days or weeks for the crop 
to ripen. 

An over-riding concern of the 
workers is that they be guaran- 
teed dignity on the job. The 
migrant force is made up largely 
of Negroes and the nationwide 
prejudice against migrants is 
compounded by elements of the 
most blantant racism. 

Should a general strike occur 
in the near future, the workers 
will need supportive action from 
the outside. As part of their 
preparation for a possible strike, 
workers are making advance rent 
payments and stocking up food 
supplies. 

HELP NEEDED 

The organizers are anxious to 
establish contacts and begin cor- 
responding now with groups who 
may be able to provide support 
in the event of a strike, in the 
form of food, money, letter writ- 
ing, telegrams, and demonstra- 
tions. Contact: Tommy Martin 
and Mike Lozoff, United Farm 
Workers Organizing Committee, 
AJFL-CIO, P.O. Box 703, Belle 
Glade, Florida. Phone: (305) 996- 
7475. 


the point home by confronting 
the University President, Gray- 
son Kirk, with the issue of how 
an institution of higher learn- 
ing, like Columbia, could possi- 
bly sponsor the activities of a 
cloak-and-dagger outfit like the 
-CIA, which had only recently 
taken the “virginity” of Mich- 
igan U. by using its overseas 
research as a “cover” for train- 
ing Gestapo-type militias in Viet- 
nam. 

This time, however, the “crea- 
tive dialogue” tactic backfired. 
President Kirk, instead of bar- 
ricading himself in his office, 
simply came out to meet the stu- 
dents and blandly stated that it 
was not his place to make “value 
judgements” about the CIA or 
any other group. He said that 
anyone, including the CIA, had 
“free speech” - on the campus 
and pleaded ignorance when 
asked if he knew the nature of 
the CIA’s activities. (Mr. Kirk 
is a former political science pro- 
fessor). Thus the first round 
ended in a draw. 

PROVOKE STUDENTS 

The second round bell sounded 
on the first day of the Spring 
semester when the University 
brought the CIA recruiters back. 
This appeared to be a dear ease 
of provocation, where the ad- 
ministration committed as it was 
to “free speech” for the CIA 
and probably under pressure 
from high places, decided to lure 
SDS into some adventuristic act 
and then come down hard with 
discipline. 

SDS was caught somewhat off 
guard and divided. While the 
majority simply picketed the CIA, 
a group of 16 sat in in front of 
their door and successfully 
blocked the recruiters, who again 
retreated. (It should be noted 
that actual recruitment had al- 
ready gone on private^, and that 
there was no need for this public 
interview.) 

The sit-in students were then 
charged with blocking a univer- 
sity function (sic), refusing to 
obey the deans, etc. The usual 
in camera disciplinary hearings 
were proposed, and the word 
“exclusion” was bandied about. 
This was on Feb. 8, and things 
looked bad for our side. 

Then, mirabile dictu, the 
Ramparts magazine expose of 
the CIA prostitution of the Na- 
tional Student Association broke 
in the papers, and the situation 
changed overnight. SDS demands 
for open hearings, right to coun- 
sel and an impartial board of 
review for the sit-in students 
were partially met by the uni- 
versity. j j/ 

FORCE FAIR HEARINGS 

Although the trial itself was 
somewhat of a farce* with the 
rules being made up as it went 
went along, at least something of 
a precedent of fair bearings for 
student protestors was establish- 
ed. 

Better still, under prodding 
from the students’ lawyer, Presi- 
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dent Kirk’s own review board 
ended np questioning its own cre- 
dibility as university-CIA connec- 
tions were brought out. However, 
the real trial, that of the CIA, 
never really developed as the 
hearings, which had been carried 
on in a desultory way for the first 
days, were suddenly concluded. 

Although the findings have not 
yet been made public (this great 
“democratic” panel reports only 
to Kirk) it seems fairly clear that 
the penalties will be no more 
serious than the trial itself. 

WHAT NEXT? 

So that, kiddies, is how we got 
the CIA off our campus. The 
question is, “what next?” All this 
took place against the background 
of a campaign to end university 
^cooperation with the draft by re- 
fusing to release class rank. First 
the faculty and then the students 
voted by an overwhelming ma- 
jority not to release the ranks to 
draft boards, but administration, 
although rumored to be not un- 
sympathetic (“We are a private 
institution responsible only to our- 
selves” — Jacques Barzun) seems 
to want to put the actual decision 
off to the Greek Kalends. 

So SDS, following the “student 
power” program of “planned 
confrontations,” has proposed a 
student strike if the administra- 
tion continues unresponsive to the 
clearly expressed wishes of stu- 
dents and faculty. At this writing, 
enthusiasm is running high: “this 
will be bigger (percentage-wise) 
than Berkeley,” say some. In any 
case, the very seriousness with 
which this threat is being taken 
shows the great increase in 
strength of the organized left on 
campus. 

Whatever the outcome (and 
here Columbia is typical of many 
other campuses) it is clear that 
the “student power” movement 
has made great strides in a year. 
Students have shown their capa- 
city to unite, to organize them- 
selves, and (with luck aiding) to 
win battles with the administra- 
tion. 

WORLD ISSUES REMAIN 

The real problem is that these 
very victories have turned stu- 
dents away from the increasingly 
depressing but very real strug- 
gles in the real world of politics 
(racism, exploitation, the war) 
and back into a comfortable 
world where the student-adminis- 
tration “war” replaces the class 
war in the thoughts and actions 
of many of these New Left “revo- 
lutionaries.” 

There is obviously a great po- 
tential in this year’s student radi- 
cals, but there is also the great 
risk that they will all graduate 
before they have made the trans- 
ition from being students for a 
democratic campus to students 
for a democratic society. 


Reagan Boomerang? 

Reaganism seems to be in- 
spiring some of the intellec- 
tuals to recognize the value 
of unionization. At least, one 
of the academic groups I be- 
long to has been discussing it. 
Some don’t like to think of 
themselves as “employees” 
and some are still not for 
joining the union, but it was 
important to me that in the 
discussion almost everyone 
came to a realization that 
every economic issue is really 
a political one. 

Graduate Student 
California 
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Anti- War Protests Demand 
End to LBJ’s Destruction 


(Continued from page 1) 
strations when giant marches are 
planned both in New York and 
San Francisco will be the largest 
yet seen, as the American people 
try to force their government- to 
listen to them. 

HUGE PENTAGON PICKET 

Two days after the bombing of 
North Vietnam resumed, over 
2,500 women staged the largest 
demonstration ever held at the 
Pentagon. Though called by 
Women Strike for Peace as a 
silent picket to condemn U.S. 
war policy, the women began to 
chant protest slogans, and as the 
chanting grew louder began to 
surge toward the building itself. 

Those in front then attempted 
to enter, but the doors were 
quickly locked, while the women 
banged with fists and shoes de- 
manding to see Defense Secretary 
McNamara, who finally was 
forced to allow a delegation of 
six in to talk to his assistant. 

One demonstrator was quoted 
as saying they felt they had to 
“somehow reach these people and 
touch them with the enormity of 
the crimes they were committing.” 

SCIENTISTS PROTEST 

Over 5,000 scientists, in a peti- 
tion delivered to the White House 
the day before, had called for a 
halt to the “use of anti-personnel 
and anti-crop chemical weapons 
in Vietnam.” They included 127 
members of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences and 17 Nobel 
Prize winners. Soon after, an- 
other nation-wide organization of 
2,000 scientists and engineers, 
the Federation of American Sci- 
entists, also called for a stop to 
the bombing. 

In California an all-day con- 
ference drew an overflow crowd 
to hear a discussion on U.S. with- 
drawal from Vietnam. Four Sen- 
ators, Eugene McCarthy of Min- 
nesota, George McGovern of 
South Dakota, Ernest Gruening 
of Alaska, and Mark Hatfield of 
Oregon took part, but the main 
address was given by Dr. Martin 
Luther King, who said that “the 
promises of the Great Society 
have been shot down on the bat- 
tlefield of Vietnam.” 

It has become more and more 
clear that those paying for the 
war, both with their lives and 
their welfare, are the poor, and 
especially the Negro poor. 

NEGRO VICTIMS 

Rep. Kastenmeier has just re- 
vealed statistics that show that 
while the Administration insists 
the percentage of Negroes draft- 
ed equals their percentage in the 
population, 30.8 percent of whites 
found acceptable for induction 
are drafted, while 61.9 percent 
of Negroes acceptable for induc- 
tion are drafted. 

The civil rights movement has 
become increasingly active in the 
anti-war demonstrations and it is 
significant that James Bevel of 
the SCLC will head the April 15 
New York March. 

There is, in fact, not a single 
element within the population 
that is not against the war. 

So repugnant is the American 
involvement in Vietnam to Ameri- 
can college youth that when a 
high government official speaks 
on a college campus in defense 
of our involvement, there is al- 
ways a massive turnout in op- 
position. 

HUMPHREY JEERED 

Thus, when Vice President Hu- 
bert Humphrey spoke at Stanford 
University in California, recently, 
hundreds walked out and hun- 
dreds more escorted him off the 
campus with cries of “Shame.” 
The protests, far from being con- 
fined to the “radicals” of Cali- 
, forma, cover, the campuses of 
the whole cohritry. 


At the University of Wiscon- 
sin recently the campus was in 
an uproar for three days when 
university administrators tried to 
prevent students from demon- 
strating against Dow Chemical 
interviewers, and found 500 more 
students sitting-in against them, 
as well. 

And at Oberlin, students not 
only successfully prevented the 
Air Force from recruiting stu- 
dents on the campus, but dis- 
couraged Dow Chemical and the 
Navy from even trying to recruit. 
(See RV’s, page 5.) 

No war in recent history has 
generated such an anti-war senti- 
ment both in the world commu- 
nity and within the United States 
itself, and it has been the youth, 
by their stopping of troop trains 
picketing of napalm manufactur- 
ing plants, sit-ins at military 
bases, as well as teach-ins and 
peace marches, who most openly 
manifested their opposition to the 
war. 

ROOTS IN CIVIL RIGHTS 

The opposition to the war 
among the youth is a develop- 
ment from their freedom activi- 
ties with the civil rights move- 
ment. It was the Negro’s fight for 
freedom which freed at least a 
portion of white society from 
the fear of McCarthyism. 

The new, radical, humanistic 
attitudes they developed, inspired 
by the Negro Revolution, meant 
that self-determination — the 
right to have a voice in the de- 
cisions that control your life — 
assumed central importance. 

This attitude is also central to 
any viable anti-war movement. 
But when it comes to disentan- 
gling the web of countries and 
movements within Vietnam, too 
many fundamental questions have 
not yet been asked by the move- 
ment. Until they are, the strong 
anti-war attitude of the whole 
American people cannot become 
a strong anti-war movement. 

The crucial question is not 
only that we oppose U.S. in- 
volvement in Vietnam, but what 
we are for. If self-determination 
for the Vietnamese people — North 
and South — is what we are for, 
then all elements of the war must 
be measured against this uni- 
versal of self-determination. 

CHINESE NON-HELP 

The current chaos in China, for 
example, is certainly not helping 
Vietnam — but the truth of the 
matter is that China is not really 
interested in helping Vietnam. 

What is more important, how- 
ever, is that the Johnson Admin- 
istration and the warhawks in 
Congress are losing no time and 
no opportunity to take advantage 
of the chaos in China — not to 
end the war, but to prolong it, 
and to keep that foothold in 
Southeast Asia for whenever it 
may please the Pentagon to un- 
leash World War III. 

The history of Vietnam shows 
the entire Vietnamese people 
have been in a continuous battle 
for freedom for 25 years — from 
one oppressor after another. It 
is obvious that today neither Rus- 
sia, nor China, nor the U.S. are 
willing to allow true self-deter- 
mination in their own countries, 
let alone abroad.- 

While the chief slogans of the 
April 15 demonstrations here 
must concentrate against U.S. 
imperialism, this should be but 
the beginning of a new stage in 
the anti-war struggles that would 
make clear, once and for all, 
what the movement is for. 

A banner independent of all 
powers, except the power of hu- 
man beings to be free, is the 
only one that can transform the 
anti-war feelings throughout the 
world into a powerful anti-war 
movement 


»••••« 


Our Life and Times 

By Peter Mallory 

Legacy of Terror Leff by U.S. in Dominica 


The real view of U.S. im- 
perialism was demonstrated 
brutally and clearly enough by 
its invasion of the Dominican 
Republic in 1965. What has 
happened there since is not 
often in the headlines, but 
should be. 

, At the beginning of this year 
Norman Gall, correspondent 
for the Toronto Star, summed 
it all up in the New Leader. 
This report makes clear that 
President Joaquin Balaguer 
leans heavily on two equally 
reactionary forces, the U.S. 
military, and the Dominican 
military that plots to replace 
him altogether through yet one 
more bloody coup. 

As Jos? F a n c i s c o Pena 
Gomez, General Secretary of 
Bosch’s Partido Revolutionary 
Dominicano (PRD) puts it: “It 
(Balaguer’s regime) is a con- 
stitutional government because 
it is the product of elections. 
But by its actions, by the im- 
punity with which the terror- 
ists act, by the absence of im- 
partial justice and by the ease 
with which it surrenders to for- 
eign masters, this is a de facto 


government.” 

Balaguer has surrounded 
himself with old Trujillo 
hands. Dominican Arpijj chief, 
notorious General Osiris Per- 
dono, is part of General, fonbert 
Barreras entourage that is pre- 
paring for the coup. Another 
holder of cabinet posts! under 
Trujillo, Jaime Guerrero Avila, 
administers patronage under 
Balaguer. The same is true of 
the Finance Minister legal 
counsel, and so on down the 
line. 1 '\ i 

The result is that assassina- 
tion, disappearances, beatings, 
and illegal searches continue 
in Dominica. As even t]ie con- 
servative El Caribe phrased it: 
“1966 has been a very tragic 
year, with much fear, much 
terror, many dead and much 
grief.” 

Terrorist murders atle com- 
mitted by “unknown” ! assail- 
ants. They are never ;!known; 
but soon they are promoted in 
that cancer of military rule, 
the army. 

The courts are harcjUy any 
better than the military. On 
the contrary, they have [gone so 
far in whitewashing “illicit en- 


richment” and returning the 
millions to the old Trujillo 
gang, including even Trujillo’s 
brother-in-law, that even Pres- 
ident Balaguer has spoken of 
“the need” to reform the judi- 
ciary. 

No wonder that the anti- 
Yankee feelings have increased 
since the departure of U.S. 
troops, and a section of the 
June 14th movement has moved 
away to join the Maoist Movi- 
miento Popular Dominiciano 
(MPD). 

As for the United States, it 
is busy building Up an “Elite” 
army “trained in riot control 
and counter-insurgency techni- 
ques.” The people of the Do- 
minican Republic have yet to 
see any part of the $40 million 
that is supposed to be com- 
mitted to public works, agri- 
cultural development, and 
housing in the most dilapidated 
slums outside of Haiti. On the 
other hand, the U.S. has spent 
no less than $1.3 billion to 
train and equip Latin Ameri- 
can armies for the past 15 
years. This goes under the 
name of spreading “democracy” 
in the “Hemisphere.” 


• 

: 

: 

• 

: 


O.A.S. VOTES NO 

There is so much opposition 
against the U.S. in Latin Amer- 
ica that even its satellite, the 
OAS, isn’t altogether sure it 
can arrange a “summit” con- 
ference for President Johnson 
to address next month in Punta 
del Este, Uruguay. Already the 
OAS has voted “No” to still 
one more attempted form of 
militarization. 

An attempt on the part of 
Argentina at the recent meet- 
ings of the Organization of 
American States to formalize 
the Inter-American Defense 
Board as part of the O.A.S. 
ran into stiff opposition and 
was defeated by a vote of 11 
to six, with three abstentions. 

The U.S. Delegate, Edwin 
M. Martin, announced his sup- 
port of the Argentinian pro- 
posal, which would provide 
military forces for the O.A.S. 

The Chilean delegate Ale- 
jandro Magnet, agreed that 
while there might be a Com- 
munist threat in Latin Amer- 
ica, that the threat was in- 
ternal rather than external, 
“derived from economic, 
social and political contradic- 
tions which affect our so- 
cieties, from the misery of 
millions and millions of men 
without bread and without 
hope.” 

The Columbian delegate 
stated, “The real aggression 
is in the retardation of the 
hemisphere economic and so- 
cial structures.” 

The countries which sup- 
ported the military move 


were, Brazil, El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua and Para- 
guay, with Bolivia, Panama 
and the United States J demon- 
strating their support! of the 
measure by abstaining. 

ELECTIONS IN INDIA 

The old men who have ruled 
the Indian Congress Party and 
the country from the birth of 
its independence, have been 
swept out of office And the 
power they have held for so 
long. While the Congress 
party still maintains a slim 
majority (275 out of 520 seats) 
in parliament, the palrty has 
lost control of eight of the 16 
state governments. 

The people of India have 
revolted at the ballot box 
against age, corruption, star- 
vation and food shortages, 
nepotism and mismanagement. 
Millions who went to the polls 
could not read or write; the 
majority of them were; women, 
many voting by symbols which 
they understood and! against 
a life that had become intol- 
erable to them. 

In Madras, a 26 year old 
student defeated the Presi- 
dent of the Congress party; 
in Bombay, a pro-COttununist 
labor leader defeated; the city 
boss S. K. Patil, who has ruled 
the city for 30 years; Kerala 
State was lost to the Com- 
munists who have a clear ma- 
jority; Madras State ! was lost 
to the Tamil Party iand the 
state of Orissa was won by the 
Swatantra (freedom] Party. 
Over 70 ministers, cabinet 


members and deputies of the 
Congress party were defeated 
by younger men from opposi- 
tion parties. But Krishna 
Menon, former Defense Min- 
ister, who ran against the 
Congress Party, was defeated. 

India’s troubles are long 
standing ones, stemming from 
religious customs that divide 
and impoverish the people, 
frequent droughts, a caste sys- 
tem that still exists in practice 
and the extreme contrast be- 
tween the wealth of upper 
classes and the poverty of the 
poor. The Congress party has 
done little to change the con- 
dition of the people as Brit- 
ish Imperialism left them. 

The Indian upper classes 
consider it poor taste to cast 
a ballot in an election. The 
President, Sarvelalli Radhak- 
rishman, did not vote, nor did 
many editors, civil servants 
and intellectuals, who consider 
it a high status symbol not to 
vote. 

• 

JAMAICA 

Donald B. Sangster has been 
elected as Prime Minister of 
Jamaica. He succeeds Sir 
Alexander Bustamante, 83, 
who was forced into retire- 
ment by old age and blind- 
ness. 

Bustamante first appointed 
Sangster two years ago as 
acting Prime Minister. The 
Labor Party which they head, 
received only 1% more than 
the socialist Peoples Party in 
the popular vote. 






II 


Don't Miss This Penetrating Analysis 
Raya Dunayevskaya's lecture on 

Behind the Turmoil in China 


## 


IN DETROIT: Thursday, March 30, 7:30 .nfi.. News & Letters, 8751 Grand 
River 

IN LOS ANGELES: Friday, April 7, 8 p.m., Unitarian Church, Severance Hall, 
corner of 8th near Vermont 

IN CHICAGO: Friday evening, April 21. (For time and place, contact I.W.W., 
2422 Halsted St., Tel. LI 9-5045) 

• 

For information in the following areas on other lectures and a theoretical con- 
ference on her projected new book, Philosophy and Revolution, contact: IN DETROIT: 
News & Letters , 8751 Grand River, Tel. TY 8-7053. IN LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 
AND BERKELEY: News & Letters Committee, P.O. Box 27022, Los Angeles, Calif. 90027. 
IN NEW YORK: Columbia University News & Letters (Lectures and conference to be 
held durmg.period of April 23-May 2). 
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Elections, Reutlier and the Workers 

Many of the older workers in our shop were laughing about how 
often the Chief Stewards and Shop Committeemen are being seen 
in all departments now, especially among the production workers. 
Some of the younger workers who have less than a year’s seniority 
were puzzled, and wanted to know how come we have seen the 
Stewards and Committeemen so much in the past week. The older 
workers explained that the union is heading into an election. It is 
only during these few weeks that you can get them to come around. 
In fact, you don’t even have to call them. They will even raise hell 
with a foreman for you during these pre-election weeks, but the 
company knows they have to do it in order to get their votes. 
As soon as the election is over, they will raise hell with us, if we 
complain about the company or ask them to defend us. 

THE CONTRACT WAVERS 

They will come waving the contract, telling us about some 
section and some paragraph in it. They will read you this or that 
sentence that shows you how their hands are tied and they can’t 
do a thing for you. “Oh, the company is wrong,” they will say, 
“but what can we do?” They will tell us that what the workers 
have to do is be at the next contract ratification to vote to change 
these things. They will make it sound like a simple matter. 

But every worker knows that when the ratification meeting 
comes around, the union bureaucrats will help to keep any worker 
who opposes the contract from getting the floor to express his 
opposition. The shop committeemen and stewards will be the first 
ones to raise their hands to accept it. 

The younger workers were amazed when they heard this. Even 
in their limited experience they knew it was true, but what puzzled 
them was how these stewards and committeemen have the gall to 
come around pleading for votes, when the workers know they will 
not come around again for another two years. The older workers 
told them they’d learn soon enough that union politicians don’t care 
what you call them or say about them, so long as you vote for them. 
WHAT HAPPENED TO THE UNION? 

The younger workers began to ask what had happened to the 
union and the strikes workers used to use against the company. 
They were told, “Reuther took that weapon away from us with 
these contracts, and now uses it against the production workers.” 

Everyone had read about the Mansfield, Ohio, strike last month, 
at the General Motors Stamping Plant. It was the second unauthor- 
ized strike in less than three weeks in that plant. AH the produc- 
tion workers know that the company forced those workers to go 
out by firing some »f them in the beginning. 

Reuther and his International Board took over the local union 
and forced the workers back to work. It was reported that at the 
meeting the union called to vote on whether they should return or 
not, the International Rep said there would be no voting that day, 
there was only one vote in that meeting and it was his. 

When the men returned, the company fired 17 more workers, 
including a shop committeeman, who was an active leader of the 
production workers. He stated that the union threatened him if he 
did not quit — and many workers believe it. 

One of the GM officials is reported to have said that the 
workers weren’t striking against the company, but against Walter 
Reuther. The strike was against the company, all right, but to win 
a victory the workers had to fight Reuther and his staff as well. 
PRODUCTION WORKERS ANGRY 

There is dissention all over the UAW on the part of production 
workers against Reuther. There is dissention between skilled workers 
and production workers — and Reuther is in the corner of the skilled 
workers, just as he is in the corner with the company, against the 
production workers. Some workers feel that Reuther will have more 
trouble than ever with the production workers when the next 
contract comes up for ratificaton, because of his attitude toward 
the skilled workers. He accepts them as an “elite” group, and acts 
as though the production workers didn’t even exist, much less that 
they were the ones who played the vital role in building the union. 

All we are good for today, in the eyes of the so-called leaders, 
Is to pay dues and keep pace with the machines — not to complain 
about working conditions. Yet the union was organized around 
working conditions as the basic issue. 

Reuther has tried to transform the workers’ thinking from 
concern with working conditions and shop problems to nothing but 
the economic issues. He thinks that all a production worker needs 
is a few more pennies an hour and a few more fringe benefits (which 
the union and the company will control) and that will keep him 
quiet. That is supposed to make him forget his shop problems. Many 
of the workers feel that Reuther and Company will be in for an 
awakening before the next contract is settled and accepted by the 
production workers. , 


Trip Down South Reveals Negro 
Revolution Keeps Moving Forward 



BY CHARLES DENBY 

I took a trip down Lowndes County, Ala., last month and came home convinced that 
the Negro Revolution in the South has not stopped. The enthusiasm in the meet- 
ings is not quite like it was before the defeat of the Black Panther party in the Novem- 
ber elections, but the people in rural areas are not quitting because they know they 
have made a revolutionary change in their lives, and they don’t want to lose what they 
have gained through their hard struggles. 

■ They don’t want to stay where 

they are, either, at the “stand- 
still” where all the civil rights 
organizations seem to be at the 
moment. 

The best way to describe the 
situation is “in action” — at one 
of the mass meetings they held 
while I was there. Their firm and 
bold determination to speak out 
on the problems that affect their 
lives would make anyone wonder 
whether they were the same 
Negroes he knew four or five 
years ago. They are proof of how 
people transform themselves 
when they are caught up in a 
revolution and become part of it. 

As one said, “The Negro Revo- 
lution meant that we destroyed 
the old, and replaced it with 
something new. This is our aim 
in this county, and when it is 
completed, everything will be 
new, including our lives.” 

V" 1 MEETING AT HAYNEVILLE 

' . . jJ. They held their meeting on the 

- , — | * outskirts of Hayneville, one of 

the hot-beds of the KKK in the 
- ^ state. There is much more to be 
' Alp- known about Hayneville than all 

mmm - y the publicity given it in recent 

.Ts-pLy. ■ , years. The flogging and murder- 
ing of Negroes has a history as 
long as the town’s. 

That Negroes would hold a 
civil rights meeting in that coun- 
ty at night was something so new 
that it alone made you appre- 
ciate what the Negro Revolution 
has done. 

At the meeting many questions 
were discussed, questions like: 
What is the road from here to 
complete freedom? What can we 
try now that “black power” seems 
to have failed? They said they 
thought the “black power” slogan 
would lead them to victory, but 
it didn’t, and they felt now they 
must try something different. 

There were many factors that 
helped defeat the Black Panther 
candidates. Some Negroes were 
forced to vote as their land- 
owners suggested in order to 
remain on their farms. Racist 
whites intimidated many voters. 
Other Negroes failed to even 
register. 

There was much confusion also 
because some “outsiders” came 
waving a banner of support, but 
turned out to have come not so 
much to support the movement 
or work with the Negroes, as to 
lead and capture the movement 
for their own purposes. 

TENT CITY 

Five families still live in the 
Tent City that was born when 
Negro families were forced out 
of their homes by the white land 
owners two years ago because 
they registered to vote. 

I have read about Tent Cities 
ever since the first one was form- 
ed early in the 1960’s in Tennes- 
see by Negro farmers who had 
been evicted en masse. I have 
seen pictures of the Tent City 
in Mississippi, that was called 
“Strike City” because those 
Negroes were evicted for their 
(Continued on Page 8) 


DESPITE unbelievable conditions 
forced on southern Negroes fight- 
ing for their rights, such as these 
tent city families in Lowndes Co., 
Ala., they continue to fight. At 
right is a primitive out-house tent 
families must use. 


Wildcatting Teamsters Blast 
Global Foods Pact as Sell-out 

New York, N.Y. — “Any time men start thinking for 
themselves, there’s no place for them in Local #805,” one 
of the Teamster local’s 44 locked-out workers told News & 
Letters. He was talking about the situation at Global Froz- 
en Foods where an exploiting company and the local col- 
laborated to sign a three-year sell-out contract and to lock 
out the men who wouldn’t buy it. 

It all began on Jan. 17 when, ^ 


for the first time in any worker’s 
memory, Local No. 805 held a 
membership meeting of the work- 
ers at Global Foods. The meet- 
ing was set up to quiet discontent 


These workers have been 
out on strike for over two 
months. Some of them have 
had to take other jobs to keep 
their families going. But they 
will not give up. They need 
help. N. Y. readers are urged 
not to buy frozen foods at 
Waldbaum’s, King Kullen or 
HiU-Korvette’s supermarkets. 
Ask the retail workers in these 
stores not to handle scab 
goods. If you want to help 
financially or, in New York, 
personally, contact this paper. 


over the way negotiations for the 
new contract were being carried 
on. 

The negotiating committee, 
composed of 17 workers from the 
shop, had demanded increases of 
|Z0, 810, and 810 a week per year 
over the next three years, but the 
union bureaucrats kept giving in 
to the company until the demands 
were down to $6, 85, and 85. 

The business agent asked the 
membership to accept this, and 
they voted it down 87 to 11. 
Then one worker took the floor 
and moved for a strike vote, but 
the pie-card said he was out of 
order and adjourned the meeting. 
WORKERS “WILDCAT” 

The next morning, the workers 
started their own picket line. 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
Both the company and the union 
called it a “wildcat” strike and 
tried to bring in scabs. After 
several days of picketing, the 
men agreed to go back to work 
provided that negotiations would 
be reopened and that there would 
be no mass firings. 

One worker said: “This was 
where we made our first mis- 
take. We never should have gone 
back without a contract.” 

Although a representative of 
the Mayor’s Committee on Ex- 
ploitation of Workers, which had 
mediated the affair, assured the 
workers that “only one or two 
heads would roll,” when the men 
returned to work they found that 
21 workers had been fired. Of 
these, seven were members of 
the original negotiating commit- 
tee! 

When the workers saw this, 
they walked right out again and 
started picketing the plant. Some 
workers went home and got their 
wives and kids to picket with 
them. Twenty-three workers who 
were not fired are still out with 
the original 21. 

BRING IN SCABS 

The company and the union 
then collaborated to bring in 
scabs from No. 805’s sister union, 
Teamster No. 810, and the union 
showed its “brotherhood” further 
by joining the company to get 
an injunction against any work- 
ers picketing Global or any of 


| the supermarkets selling its froz- 
en foods, like Hill-Korvette’s, 
Waldbaum’s and King Kullen. 

When the strikers tried to get 
a hearing to get the temporary 
injunction against picketing lift- 
ed, the Judge said, “This is the 
most complicated labor case I 
have ever seen. I’ll have to think 
about it for a while.” Then he 
went on vacation. As of this writ- 
ing, no decision is in sight. 
PICKET STORES 

The rank-and-file workers then 
came to News & Letters and to 
student groups like SDS for help 
in continuing the boycott against 
Global products in spite of the 
injunction. Ten workers and 30 
sympathizers brought the fight 
to Waldbaum’s and Hill-Kor- 
vette’s supermarkets in Queens. 
At Waldbaum’s the strikers and 
students picketed outside and 
distributed leaflets informing 
customers that scab goods were 
on sale there. The leaflet began: 
“FORTY-FOUR WAREHOUSE- 
MEN FROZEN OUT.” 

Several groups of would-be 
shoppers from the picket-line ar- 
rived at the checkout counters 
with baskets full of frozen foods, 
shouted “We don’t want to buy 
scab food,” and walked out leav- 
ing the counters piled high. The 
pickets then went to another 
Waldbaum’s where they did the 
same thing. 

A representative of Global ar- 
rived on the scene and handed 
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them copies of what he called an 
“injunction.” The workers left 
the line, then discovered that it 
was actually only the company’s 
petition for a show-cause order, 
and returned to the line. 

• 

Want Better 
Conditions, 
7-Hour Day 

Brook lyn, N.Y. — “WE 
WANT A 7-HOUR DAY!” 
That’s the slogan written in 
pen, pencil, crayon and 
magic-marker all over the 
walls, lavatories, coffee-room 
and crates at Associated 
Transport here. 

It looks to most of the workers 
as though Frank Fitzsimmons 
and the rest of his negotiating 
buddies were talking a different 
language during the nation-wide 
trucking industry negotiations 
this month. The word “hours” 
wasn’t even in their vocabulary. 
They never heard of working 
conditions either. 

ONE MEETING HELD 

There was only one meeting 
of the local here to talk about the 
contract, and that way back on 
Jan. 24. But from what the work- 
ers have read in the papers (the 
only way we find out what our 
leaders are doing) they are talk- 
in terms of pennies-an-hour in- 
creases. 

Trucking Employers Inc., the 
management association, has of- 
fered a three-year contract of 
15c, 19c, and 12c an hour per 
year. Hie union was fighting for 
26c, 15c and 15c. One worker 
said: “If we got everything they 
were asking for us, look at an 
the bubble-gum we could buy!” 

Union bureaucrats did decide 
to increase their own salaries, by 
raising the price of a union book 
from $93 to $103. 

They’re interested in job-secur- 
ity too. The other night tnree 
workers got fired Someone ran 
to tell the shop steward. He said: 
“Boy, they sure are rough to- 
night,” and then went right back 
to work. 

LOUSY CONDITIONS 

From what we can tell, the 
contract won’t do anything about 
the working conditions in the 
shop. They’ll stay just the way 
they always are: lousy. 

One hour, the foremen are right 
behind you, breathing down your 
neck, as you race to load tons of 
freight onto the bucks. Then they 
work some sections so fast that 
there’s nothing for other platform 
men to load. You’d think the fore- 
men would just leave you alone 
then. But that’s when they’re the 
biggest pain in the neck. 

They run around making sure 
you’re busy loading some non- 
existent freight into a truck that 
won’t be leaving for five hours. 
Or else you get canned. Some- 
times they jam the freight onto 
the floor, making such a crowded 
mess that people get run over by 
fork-lifts or hit by drag-lines. But 
mostly the place just breaks 
down into total chaos. 

What we want to know is this: 
when are the bureaucrats who 
take our dues going to do some- 
thing about the things that bug 
us? 


Maryland Freedom Union Is 
Big Winner at Roth’s Market 


Baltimore, Md. — - More 
than two years of Civil 
Rights activity at Roth’s su- 
permarket in the East Balti- 
more, Md., ghetto have re- 
sulted this month in a recog- 
nition agreement find con- 
tract for the store’s Mary- 
land Freedom Union mem- 
bers. 

Two years ago, workers at 
Roth’s made 50c to 75c an hour; 
worked up to sixty hours a week, 
and got no sick leave or vacation 
benefits. The new contract pro- 
vides for $1.50 an hour wage for 
full-time workers, a week’s paid 
vacation, and sick leave and holi- 
day benefits. 

UNION SHOP WON 

Also, for the first time in its 
history, the Maryland Freedom 
Union won a contract including 
a union-shop provision. 

When the campaign began, the 
workers at Roth’s joined with the 
local CORE chapter to conduct 
a consumer boycott at Roth’s in 
order to get higher wages. Leaf- 
lets were printed, pickets were 
readied, and the Roth workers 
demanded a $1.90 an hoar mini- 
mum wage. Roth gave in immed- 
iately; no boycott was needed. 

But by April, 1966, $1 an hour 
looked almost as much like star- 
vation wages as 50c had in the 
past, and the workers contacted 
the Maryland Freedom Union 
(MFU) which was then only two 
months old. 

HOW MFU AROSE 

The MFU grew out of discus- 
sions among CORE members and 
field-workers who knew of the 
terrible exploitation of Black 
workers in the ghetto and real- 
ized that the Civil Rights move- 
ment would never gelt anywhere 
until it began to speak to their 
problems. 

But when workers In Baltimore 
heard of these plans, discussion 
turned to action: groups of work- 
ers in nursing homes Walked out 


and then contacted CORE. The 
MFU was born. 

Since then it has organized 
workers in department stores, 
five and dimes, nursing homes 
and supermarkets and assisted 
in a laundry workers’ wild-cat 
strike. 

RAISE WITHOUT UNION 

MFU organizers quickly signed 
up a majority of Roth’s 21 work- 
ers, and met to help them make 
up their negotiating demands. 
When Roth’s management heard 
that MFU would demand recogni- 
tion, they gave everybody an in- 
crease to $1.25, and the organiz- 
ing effort fell apart. 

By this year, $1.25 an hour 
seemed as bad as $1 a year ago, 
and the workers decided they 
really did need a union. They 
organized to set up a consumer 
boycott in front of the store if 
they didn’t get recognition. Real- 
izing he would eventually have 
to sign anyway if he wasn’t going 
to lose business in this all-black 
area, Roth’s owner gave in. 

During contract negotiations, 
Roth’s came in with the same 
high-priced anti-union lawyer who 
had represented all the other 
employers the MFU had fought. 
As usual in the MFU, rank-and- 
file members from the shop lead 
their own contract negotiations. 
ALL SHOPS REPRESENTED 

This January the MFU held 
new elections and reorganized 
its structure so that all the offi- 
cers now are actual rank-and- 
file workers. Mrs. Rosetta Green, 
a worker at Silverman’s Depart- 
ment Store, was elected presi- 
dent, and the executive committee 
includes workers from all shops 
presently under contract and 
even from shops where there 
are MFU members but contracts 
have not yet been won. 

The MFU plans to open a new 
office in the near future, but 
until then it can be reached c/o 
Target City CORE, 832 Nortlr 
Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


Support the 
Anti-War 
Demos 
April 8-15 


Way of the World 


By Ethel Dunbar 


Struggle Is For All Mankind 


President Johnson has made 
it to the White House and says 
that he is one President who 
wants to go down in history as 
one of the greatest presidents 
of the United Stated. He says 
that when he was a boy he 
felt if he ever got to be Presi- 
dent, he would change the U.S. 
to make it better for every race 
of people. 

But it looks to me as if he has 
forgotten about that His time 
is running out and people are 
still looking in vain for him to 
stop the war and bring the boys 
home. Nobody sees how anyone 
can win a war like the one in 
Vietnam. 

You can believe me when I 
say this old world is still in a 
lot of trouble, with each big 
country trying to rule the whole 
world. None of the big powers 
are willing to give every race 
their freedom and have peace 
even within their own nations. 
NEW THIRD PART*? 

Whites are fighting against 
each other, and Negroes are 
fighting against each other, too. 
Even the two old parties in this 
country, which have always 
fought against each other, are 
now fighting within themselves. 

There is talk about starting a 
new third party by the Negroes. 
That would include the deep 
South and the North, as well. It 
would affect George Wallace who 
carries on his same crazy old 
ideas against the Neigro, and it 
would affect the Chicago pol- j 
iticians who are trying so hard 


to hold on to the old voting 
patterns where the white man’s 
vote counts for more than the 
Negro’s. 

These white politicians are try- 
ing to make sure that the white 
man will continue to rule the 
world. But they are making a 
big mistake trying to keep the 
Negro down in this day and age 
when every Negro knows the 
white man is no better than he 
is. 

REAL WAR IS HERE 

Many Negroes who disagree 
violently with the Black Muslims 
had to agree with the heavy- 
weight champion, Muhammad 
Ali, when he spoke at a meet- 
ing in Louisville, Kentucky last 
month and showed how the white 
man has made everything im- 
portant “white”— even the angels 
pictured in the Bible. He said 
that people from other countries, 
of many races, can go places 
a Negro American cannot go in 
this, his own country. Even black 
Africans are welcomed where 
black Americans are not. 

When a reporter asked him 
why he didn’t want to go into 
the army, he said that this war 
is not a war to help the Negro 
get his freedom. There were 
many Negroes listening to that 
program who must have been 
applauding, because they know 
the black man still has no place 
to lay his head in this country. 
The fight to free the Negro is 
in this country, not in Vietnam. 
The Negro struggle is part of the 
war to free ALL of mankind. 
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At North American Aviation 

Workers Walk Off Jobs to 
Defend Committee Woman 


Questions Put 
to Minorities 
About Union 


On the Line 

Woman Doctor at Chrysler 
Plant Harasses III Workers 


Los Angeles, Cal. — More 
than 50 workers walked off 
their jobs at the Autonetics 
division of North American 
Aviation to accompany their 
committee-woman to the 
union hall. She had been 
summoned by Local 887 
(UAW) President Hank Lacayo 
after she had filed charges of 
conspiracy against the Auton- 
etic division president and the 
union president. 

When it was learned that she 
would go before a union com- 
mittee investigating her charges, 
workers by the dozen from 
various departments applied for 
passes to leave the plant and 
join her at the union hall. Some 
50, including Mexican-Americans 
and Negroes, were able to obtain 
passes and go to the hall. Many 
others wanted to go but could 
not obtain passes to leave work. 
DEFENDED COMMITTEEMAN 

The meeting which was sup- 
posed to investigate the con- 
spiracy charges, centered instead 
on other matters which were 
bothering union officials. One of 
these was the autonetic commit- 
tee-woman’s defense of another 
committeeman whom the union 
leadership was trying to get 
rid of. 

This committeeman had fought 
hard for his workers and fought 
hard to end discrimination prac- 
tices based on sex and color on 
the part of company and the 
union. 

Many workers felt that his 
ouster in a recent election was 
all but fixed by the union. In- 
stead of allowing the workers 
of one building (400 workers 
out of 25,000) to freely choose 


Cincinnati, Ohio— The U.S. 
Court of Appeals upheld the 
sentencing of four destitute 
coal miners accused of try- 
ing to blow up a railroad 
bridge near Hazard, Ken- 
tucky, in June, 1963. An 
appeal to the U.S. Supreme 
Court is planned. 

Bige Hensley, Herbert Stacy, 
Clayton Turner, and Charles 
Engle were arrested and con- 
victed diming the “roving picket” 
movement which swept the moun- 
tain region in the early 1960’s. 

Several others, including Ber- 
man Gibson, a spokesman for the 
movement, were freed ot the trial 
which took place in Lexington, 
Ky., in 1964. 

JUDGES UNEASY 

The appeals judges seemed un- 
easy about upholding the punish- 
ment of Hensley and the others. 
They said in a remarkable 20- 
page opinion: 

“From the beginning this court 
has been aware that this was no 
ordinary criminal trial and that 
these men are no ordinary crim- 
inals . . . they were pictured as 
driven to desperation by the 
harsh facts of the declining coal 
industry and by abandonment of 
their own union. 

GUERRILLA INCIDENT? 

“These four defendants (and 
four others not convicted) were 
charged specifically with conspir- 
ing to place and placing a mas- 
sive charge of nitroglycerin on 
the tracks above the center pier 
of a railroad bridge. 

“This bridge is located in a 
remote area called Glomawr Hol- 
low where the Louisville & Nash- 
ville tracks cross Leatherwood 
Creek en route to a mine known 
as Leatherwood Mine No. 2. At 
the time the mine' was non- 
union.” 


their own representative, Presi- 
dent Lacayo, along with Griev- 
ance Committee head Wayne 
Downing, sought to intimidate 
and coerce workers into re- 
pudiating their committeeman. 
ALL THE TRICKS 

They issued a leaflet stating 
that workers should be free to 
choose whomever they wished 
as their representative, and in 
the same hreath stated or dic- 
tated whom not to vote for! 

The slanderous leaflet ac- 
cused the committeeman of being 
a person of “negative character” 
and printed such lies as that he 
failed to file grievances for work- 
ers. Forty-two “visits” into the 
plant by labor representatives to 
campaign against the committee- 
man were undertaken. 

The voting hours were from 
6 a.m. to 12 boon. Thus the 
workers who wished to vote had 
to give up a lunch hour to do so. 
The usual practice is to have 
the voting hours so that workers 
can vote after work. Even with 
all this pressure, the committee- 
man, though losing, made a 
good showing. 

INVESTIGATION SIDE-TRACKS 

For some reason, the com- 
mittee which was investigating 
the committeewoman’s charges 
never got around to these 
charges, or rather, their real 
business of trying to oust the 
committeewoman. The workers 
had seen what happened to one 
of their representatives and they 
did not want the same thing to 
happen to another. 

As one woman worker put it: 
“I have been here 10 years. 
Those two are the only two decent 
representatives we have had.” 


The judges declared that the 
record in the case “reads a good 
deal more like the story of an 
incident in a guerrilla war than 
the normal appellate record be- 
fore the court.” 

ALLEGED CONFESSIONS 

The appeal turned on the 
question of confessions allegedly 
given to F.B.I. agents after the 
men were arrested. Their at- 
torneys charge that the confes- 
sions were obtained by 
“improper inducement and 
psychological coercion.” The min- 
ers had no attorneys present at 
the time. 

Hensley charged that he was 
tricked into signing a confession 
by being told that it was a 
release to permit the FJ8.I. to 
search the car in which Hensley 
was arrested. The car belonged 
to Gibson. 

The Kentucky case began 
about the same time as the 
famous Miranda case in Arizona, 
in which the U.S. Supreme Court 
held that confessions obtained 
in the absence of attorneys were 
inherently coercive. However, the 
Supreme Court later ruled that 
the Miranda doctrine did not ap- 
ply to other cases in which the 
trial began before June 13, 1966. 

The miners are thus barred 
from application of the Miranda 
ruling unless the Supreme Court 
decides that they are entitled to 
benefit under it. 

NEED HELP 

The petition to the Supreme 
Court will be filed within the 
next month. Meantime, the min- 
ers are jobless and destitute- 
unable to pay the many other 
costs involved in carrying a case 
of this kind to the Supreme 
Court. Funds to help may be sent 
to the Committee for Miners, 60 
W. 12 St., New York, N.Y. 10011. 


Los Angeles, Cal. — There 
was a column in a local paper 
about federal investigating 
agents polling workers on the 
effectiveness of unions with 
regard to rank and file mi- 
norities (Negroes particular- 
ly)- 

Two days previous to this, the 
union newspaper where I work, 
North American Aviation, had an 
article in which the president of 
the union local, Hank Lacayo, 
ran a front page story about some 
mysterious pollsters accosting his 
union members. President Lacayo 
rushed to his own defense in this 
article by pointing out: “Our 
members have never had any dif- 
ficulty in letting us know their 
opinions.” 

LACAYO’S “DEFENSE” 

This is meaningless, as he does 
absolutely nothing when serious 
problems, especially those deal- 
ing with racial discrimination, 
are brought to his attention. 

Lacayo goes on about how 
workers are being harassed in 
their own homes by the pollsters. 
I believe the production workers 
are still in full command of their 
homes; it is in the plants where 
control is lost, discrimination is 
rampant and where the union 
president should direct his 
judicial concern. But this never 
happens because the president is 
afraid to cause waves, lest his 
little machine be upset. 

Those workers on layoff and a 
growing number of Negroes who 
have little else to lose — since 
the union has sold their basic 
human dignity — have become 
fearless enough to talk and the 
union cannot withstand the inev- 
itable blame placed on its door 
as well as the company’s. 
PATERNAL WARNING 

Lacayo paternally warns union 
members to “make certain the 
interviewing person identifies 
himself.” How confident he is 
about rank and file members’ 
lack of common sense. 

“After all,” he concludes, “any 
public opinion type information 
will be requested through the 
Propeller” (the union news 
paper). No worker’s true opinion 
of this union ever reaches the 
public via the Propeller. 
CONCERN JUSTIFIED 

In a brief examination of one 
of the questions posed by the 
pollsters, one readily understands 
Lacayo’s self protecting attitude 
in telling his members to beware 
of the pollsters. Do you like your 
president? Only about one percent 
of the more than 25,000 union 
workers had the opportunity to 
answer this query through the 
ballot in an election where he 
was the sole candidate. 

The problems that Lacayo has 
with pollsters are not the real 
problems. His problems stem from 
the fact that he has done little 
for the union members and has 
often been with the company in 
putting down the workers. Those 
on the production line see this 
and are beginning to react against 
it. 


Detroit Readers: 

Charles Denby and John 
Allison will discuss: 

“New Developments 
in the Negro and 
Labor Movements ” 

Thursday, April 27, 
7:30 p.m., News & Letters, 
8751 Grand River. 


Kentucky Miners Face Prison; 
Plan Supreme Court Appeal 


By John Allison 

This article is a protest against the way company 
doctors cause workers problems when they are not able 
to work. Chrysler Highland Park plant workers — especial- 
ly female employees — are experiencing a strange case 
where there is a woman doctor employed by the company. 

We have more female workers?" 
in our shop than in most shops 
in the city of Detroit. And it is 
reasonable to think that where 


women have health problems, 
a woman doctor would be more 
understanding than a man doctor. 
However, this is not the case 
at Highland Park. 

COMPLAINTS MOUNT 

The plant shop committeeman 
has received a bushel of com- 
plaints from employees com- 
plaining that this woman doctor 
has made some female workers 
return to work too soon, or where 
some workers were told to re- 
port at once to the Medical 
Department or else they would 
not have a job with the corpora- 
tion. 

What makes it more puzzling 
is that this doctor is of Asian 
extraction. One would think that 
these people would not serve the 
cause of capitalism, coming from 
lands where the people are suf- 
fering. so miserably , because 
Capital is king. Instead, workers 
in the plant are being punished 
by a doctor who should know 
better. 

The workers are sick and tired 
of having this doctor play both 
sides of the street. For example, 
when the Insurance Department 
calls a worker who is home sick 
in bed to come in for an ex- 
amination, the doctor will OK the 
worker in question to return to 
work at once. Yet an employee 
who wishes to return to work 
after an accident in the plant 
will be examined and given a 
code and told to stay at home 
until the company can find 
work that the employee can do. 

At that point, all employment 
benefits are cut off, but the 
union must at all times keep a 
close check to make sure the 
corporation doesn’t try to deny 
any of the unemployment bene- 
fits the worker should have under 
the contract. 

CODE IS THREAT 

This medical coding is very 
important in another way at 


times of layoff, because heavily 
coded workers are the first to 
go. So the kind of person a com- 
pany doctor is can mean the 
difference in getting unemploy- 
ment insurance as well as keep- 
ing a job. 

When this woman doctor 
started her shennanigans, workers 
checked to find out where she 
had come from. They learned 
she had been at the Dodge Main 
plant, but had been transferred 
to the Highland Park plant be- 
cause she was doing the same 
things at Dodge. Only the Dodge 
women workers didn’t put up 
with her dealings and raised so 
much cain they forced her to be 
moved out. 

What is so tough about being 
sick is that you’re at the mercy 
of the doctor as well as the com- 
pany. You can be laid out so 
sick that you can’t get out of 
bed, but if a nurse comes to 
your door and you don’t answer 
her ring, you’re called up and 
accused of faking, and are or- 
dered to get to the plant for 
a medical check. Then of course, 
the doctor bit comes into the 
picture, and you’re ordered to 
go to work. 

INSURANCE A JOKE 

And to get unemployment in- 
surance any more is about as 
tough as proving total disability. 
If you have a broken arm or 
leg, you don’t have too much of 
a problem. You’re no good to 
the company and you’re left 
alone until coding time comes 
along. If you have a natural 
sickness and have to get to a doc- 
tor’s office in a wheelchair, 
you’re not totally disabled and 
you’re available for work. 

This writer had the chance to 
be present when workers have 
been interviewed by a doctor or 
an insurance man. You would 
think you were in court, listen- 
ing to the prosecuting attorney 
trying to get a conviction. This 
is the life of a worker in capital- 
istic society. 
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Anti-War Movement Approaches New 
Stage As Labor, Rights Groups Merge 

As preparations gain momentum for the mass protest demon- 
strations in New York and San Francisco on April 15, it becomes 
increasingly clear that the anti-war movement is on the threshold 
of a new stage. The Negro Revolution, which itself is at a cross- 
road, is more and more linking its demands for freedom here and 
now, with open opposition to the war against Vietnam, and thus 
promises to help transform the anti-war movement from a small 
radical and pacifist movement to a truly broad, mass movement. 

THE SCUTTLED “WAR AGAINST POVERTY” 

At the Chicago anti-war demonstration held the Saturday before 
Easter — the largest that city has ever seen — thousands overflowed 
the 5000-seat Coliseum, and gave Martin Luther King a standing 
ovation for a speech in which he emphasized that “The hopes of 
the Great Society have been shot down on the battlefields of Viet- 
nam . . . The poor, white and black, bear the burden of the war.” 

The connection between the Administration’s callous scuttling 
of an already pitifully inadequate “anti-poverty program,” and a war 
in which $500 a second is being spent just to outfit the troops in 
Vietnam, has become all too clear. So has the racism that results in 
twice as many Negroes fighting, and twice as many dying, in Viet- 
nam, in proportion to their numbers in the population, as whites. 

It is easy to see why the participation of the civil rights move- 
ment in the demonstrations this year has moved from the “anti- 
war manifestos” which the leaders of the movement have always 
signed, as individuals, to wide discontent and discussion among 
the Negro workers in the shops and the Negro communities, 
as a whole. 

The same type of mass response is not yet true of the white 
workers, but it was significant that Emil Mazey, secretary-treasurer 
of the UAW, also appeared at the Chicago meeting, and thus 
became the first well-known “labor leader” to address such an anti- 
war rally. 

A variety of union locals contributed funds — representing 
workers from the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the Building 
Services Employees, Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Retail Clerks, 
Shoe Workers, United Packinghouse Workers, and the Butcher 
Workers, as well as the United Auto Workers. It is a sign of the 
frustrations that are growing among the workers who are now 
constantly facing new lay-offs despite the fact that the war is 
being escalated daily. 

NEW PROTESTS IN SOUTH VIETNAM 

In South Vietnam, too, there are signs of new life in the anti- 
Ky movement. While that sawdust Caesar continues his war-hawking 
(to a degree that embarrasses even the American war-hawks), the 
Viet Cong continues the civil war in South Vietnam, unabated 
despite ever-more-escalated casualties; and those not involved in 
that civil war, like the Buddhists, have begun to take to the streets 
in new demonstrations that the Ky forces have been watching 
uneasily. 

Pro-Ky and anti-Ky forces alike remember all too well the 
violent demonstrations last Spring that almost toppled the Hitler- 
loving American puppet. The demonstrations will no doubt grow 
once more if Ky prepares to “run for president” and erase the 
last pretense of any “democracy” in that tortured land. 

Throughout all of Europe, .the traditional Easter anti-nuclear 
demonstrations were concentrated this year on one war concretely: 
the American war on Vietnam. In Holland, Britain and West Ger- 
many marchers and demonstrators celebrated Easter by throwing 
their eggs at the American Embassy. And the protest demonstra- 
tions that followed Vice-President Humphrey everywhere during 
his trip through Europe emphasize the world-wide hostility to 
LBJ’s “dirty war” in Vietnam. 

UNDERLYING PHILOSOPHY ALL-IMPORTANT 

The new stage that the movement is entering in this country 
will gain momentum if it does not forget that it is the fight for 
freedom here — though intimately related to the fight against the war 
—that is all-important. 

It is significant of the mood of the Negro people that Martin 
Luther King felt it important to emphasize that the increase in 
activity against the war must not mean leaving the civil rights 
struggle behind — but actually increasing it He promised, for ex- 
ample, newer and greater demonstrations for decent housing in 
Chicago this summer, and said that one of the greatest crimes of 
the war was the diversion of energy away from the civil rights 
struggle that the war had created. 

Similarly, among the good signs of the new stage is the fact 
that the youth, who still make up the greatest part of the anti-war 
movement, are discussing activity against the war not only as 
“activity,” but as underlying philosophy, which does not limit itself 
to being against the war and the atrocities committed in its name 
(see Readers’ Views) — but seeks to clarify what it is for. This is 
the only way that the anti-war movement will be able to offer a 
vision of a completely new society that is separate from either 
East or West, and to become a true mass movement. 
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STUDENTS ON 

THE UNAM (Universidad 
National Autonoma de Mexico) 
and Politecnico staged a dem- 
onstration on March 16 here. 
The turnout was variously esti- 
mated at 7, 10, or 12 thousand. 
The marchers called for “sol- 
idarity with Vietnam workers.” 

According to identifying 
signs it was sponsored by the 
Mexican Communist Party, the 
Communist Spartacus League, 
Workers’ Revolutionary Group 
and the National Center of Stu- 
dents for Democracy. Spanish 
translations of “The Thoughts 
of Mao Tse-tung” were handed 
out in leaflets, as well as a 
leaflet attacking Mao as a 
revisionist . . . 

Many of my fellow Ameri- 
can students here seem to be 
the “get away from the draft” 
or pacifist types who believe 
that love will blow the war 
away. For myself, I am be- 
coming more and more con- 
vinced that only the self-ac- 
tivity of both the industrial 
and agragian working class 
can bring about any changes. 

In light of my studies of the 
Mexican revolution and the 
rest of Latin America, I am 
highly suspicious of those 
super-leftists who organize on 
a military basis to take power, 
as well as government parties 
like the Democrats or the PRI, 
and even student groups who, 
in their romanticist identity 
problems try to organize the 
unorganized. I think they are 
apt to learn more from the 
unorganized than they are 
able to teach. 

Student 

Mexico 

* * * 

I became interested in hu- 
manism as such while attend- 
ing college several years ago. 
Religion and philosophy grew 
to be more and more of con- 
cern to me. Politics, econo- 
mics, Marxism, socialism, com- 
munism — these had little ap- 
peal. I couldn’t be bothered 
with such "nonsense” and the 
word “radical” had very un- 
savory connotations to me. 

I withdrew from college 
after two years, because I felt 
“alienated”, to use a currently 
popular expression, from the 
campus machinery. I needed 
time to think. I decided to en- 
list in the military — for four 
years. 

It is so true that you learn 
only through experience. It 
took a little while for me in 
the military to understand the 
nature of the beast — and my 
disgusted reactions to it. But 
there was one consolation. I 
did have time to think. 

I read a lot in off-duty 
hours, but my rude awakening 
to the big bad world of politics 
followed in the wake of one 
awesome world: VIETNAM. I 
can put it very simply. I was 
deeply disillusioned. s 

As one of the organizers ; ©f 
the teach-in at the university 
once wrote me: “The peace 
movement has produced a lot 
of bitterly disillusioned people 
who started out thinking the 
war could and had to be stop- 
ped, and ended up facing the 
incomprehensible task of 
changing American society at 
its base.” 

That is precisely my situa- 
tion. I followed the Johnson 
Administration’s justification 
for their Vietnam policy from 
the superficial “honoring 
American commitments” to 
tiie basic “saving the free 


Ml AND PEACE 

world from Communism — and 
I remain unsatisfied. Where 
else can I turn except to the 
capitalistic root of tike Estab- 
lishment? 

In the past few months I 
have begun the strenuous task 
of examining the political and 
economic “isms” I have so 
long neglected. My general 
motivating theme is that Viet- 
nam is merely one grotesque 
symptom of a disease that runs 
deep within the World or- 
ganism today. 

I cannot yet call myself a 
Marxist or a socialist — but 
that may be but a matter for 
my maturing political con- 
science which time will guide, 
since I am definitely evolving 
in your direction. 

If I read the times correctly, 
our lives are starting to merge. 

G.I. Humanist 
Somewhere Overseas 
* * * 

Thanks for introducing me 
to The Activist. I especially 
appreciated one article in 
their last issue: “Atrocity as 
Pornography” by John Quirk, 
which showed how “the anti- 
war activists have retreated 
from foreign policy issues, 
leaving a burning concern 
with napalm bombings, and 
immolations.” 

I am as morally indignant 
as anybody else with the atro- 
cities committed in Vietnam, 
and I get just as sick to my 
stomach at the pictures of the 
homeless peasants, mutilated 
children, and tortured prison- 
ers. 

But the movement will 
never get a broad following, 
as it must, if it continues to 
feed itself on the torture and 
terror, mistaking, as Quirk 
puts it “the symbols of Amer- 
ican arorgance and the signs 
of brutalization for the deeper 
syndrome of dehumanization, 
the union of technos and 
thanatos that pervades the 
present era.” 

We must get beyond the 
“burning moral issues” to a 
new politics, or the barbarism 
will never cease. 

Anti-war Activist 
Detroit 

Editor’s Note: See ad, page 6. 

• 

DOUBLE-STANDARDS 

Some comments cin the let- 
ters in your March issue . . . 

Wharlest Jackson wasn’t im- 
portant enough to bother with 
because he was just another 
Negro, but Powell has sup- 
porters behind him like any 
politician, and therefore has 
some power. There! seems to 
be a “double-standard” within 
the ranks themselves — the big 
men get the attention and the 
ordinary man gets nothing. 

That the demonstrators at 
Oberlin actively entered the 
recruiting offices and discus- 
sed the war makes a lot of 
sense and was an impressive 
way to show the disgust over 
the war. But another student 
would deny rights to the Air 
Force because they represent 
the opposite view.. Again a 
“double-standard.” 

I have a very harsh attitude 
toward the obvious “double- 
standard” employed! by some 
who claim they are shocked by 
inequality. It is not so much 
truth and liberty they pursue 
as getting their share of the 
corruption. 

There are quite a few mem- 
bers of the New Left who 
aren’t any more deserving of 
praise than the Establishment. 


They are giving honest dia- 
logue a rotton image while 
they further their own desires. 
The “men at the top” further 
the racist attitudes and hawk 
positions by being no more de- 
sirable than those they assaiL 
New Reader 
Pennsylvania 

' • 

TWO APPEALS 

Many people believe that be- 
cause of a successful contract 
at one ranch the Delano 
strike is over, when actually 
we have just begun to fight, 
both here and in Texas. Pub- 
licity will aid our cause great- 
ly and we look hopefully to 
you to help us. 

Bill Esher, Director 
Farm Worker Press 
Delano, California 

Editor’s Note: See story, 
page 6. 

^ -i® ^ 

We would appreciate it if 
you could help us inaugurate 
some action on the boycott of 
Levi products. Although 
money is needed, we consider 
articles in union and labor 
papers equally important. 
Statements of support from 
union locals in Detroit, for ex- 
ample, could help us gain 
other union support. We hope 
your worker-readers will help 
us. 

Vice Chairman, Com. for the 

Blue Ridge Strikers, 

New York 

Editor’s Note: See article On 
page 7. 

4s * * 

• 

STATE-CAPITALISM 
And MARX'S HUMANISM 

Mexican history since the 
revolution of 1910 illustrates 
beautifully how freedom has 
been superceded by the ques- 
tion of nationalization (or as 
it is called here “Mexicaniza- 
tion”) vs. private property. 
The government here uses 
Mexicanization as a tool to 
beat the foreign capitalists 
whenever labor discontent 
arises. And the government is 
silent about the exploitation 
caused by the Mexican govern- 
ment and Mexican business. 
They also use criticism of U.S. 
foreign policy the same way. 

History Teacher 

Latin America 
* * * 

I very much appreciated 
your issue on state-capitalism. 
But I feel you use the worker- 
intellectual idea as a propa- 
ganda device. It is very much 
overplayed. I don’t really give 
a damn -if it is a worker-in- 
tellectual union. 

The idea of a proletarian 
revolution led by radical in- 
tellectuals is absurd for this 
' country. The revolution will 
be all the nations in the world 
pushing the U.S. and Europe 
into a peaceful “socialistic” 
position. The radical intellec- 
tual can help educate the Am- 
erican people. 

And OK, Stalin was a b d. 

But if he didn’t collectivize in 
1929, using force, the Soviet 
Union would have fallen. The 
Soviet Union is getting better, 
and in 25 years may be good. 

Intellectual 

California 

* * * 

In your new pamphlet on 
state-capitalism you make it 
clear that our age demands 
that we look not just at “eco- 
nomics” but center all our 
thinking around “philosophy.” 
Even the analysis of Russia 
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is different in emphasis from 
what it was in the 1940’s. 

At that time you analyzed 
the exploitative relations be- 
tween State Planners and 
workers, in contrast to the 
bureaucratic collectivists who 
did not use Marxian cate- 
gories at all. 

But today the case must be 
put differently — not because 
the anaysis of the 1940’s was 
wrong, but because it had to 
be put negatively at that time 
—workers being exploited. To- 
day we can present it posi- 
tively — workers in Hungary, 
and East Germany revolted 
against state-capitalism. This 
is a move from “economics” 
to “workers’ revolts”, or mak- 
ing philosophy real. 

Student 

California 

Editor’s Note: See ad, p. 3. 

• 

THE NEGRO STRUGGLE 

The civil rights movement 
that ran into a blind alley with 
Carmichael seems to now be 
finding a new avenue by link- 
ing its struggles with those of 
the anti-war movement. The 
joint demonstrations on April 
15 may prove to be a new 
starting point for both move- 
■ ments. 

Engineer 

Boston 

* * * 

When Mazey attacked the 
U.S. for supporting a little 
Hitler like Ky, at his speech 
in Chicago, it certainly sur- 
prised a lot of guys in our 
shop, including me. We didn’t 
expect to be impressed by any- 
thing Emil would say — but we 
were sure wrong this time. All 
the phoney talk about the 
“free elections” and “democ- 
racy” Ky and the U.S. are 
bringing to South Vietnam 
makes the Negro workers in 
our shop mad as hell. 

Negro Worker 

Detroit 

* * * 

In your bulletin “Where We 
Stand on the Negro Struggle” 
your analysis emphasizes 
that the Negro is the van- 
guard historically. But if that 
is so, I feel you must give a 
more profound analysis of 
the black - power movement 
and how it relates to the over- 
all picture. 

I am critical of their idea 
that whites should organize 
whites and Negroes organize 
Negroes, with a meeting of 
the two st^ietLuLed for some 
time in the future. That meet- 
ing would never take place. 

I feel the black power peo- 
ple need to develop Where 
they are going, for they don’t 
have a philosophy. You do, 
and you must make your 
position absolutely clear. 

Reader 
; ? California 

;.f * * 

Editor’s Note: We welcome 
comments on the draft chap- 
ters for opr new pamphlet, 
“Who We Are and What We 
Stand For,” see ad, page 7. 
* * * 

“Black American” who 
wrote a letter on “black pow- 
er” in the February issue 
said very well what is the 
matter. May I suggest you 
offer him or her a regular 
column? Those who are not 
black cannot know what it is 
to be black. We can’t know 
many things. Moreover, many 
don’t want to know. 

I once started to tell some- 


one about my late mother’s 
childhood slavery on an Illi- 
nois farm. The visitor’s face 
became a mask and I could 
see the mind closing. 

I think one of the best ex- 
planations of “black power” 
was given by the parents of 
the martyred Schwemer: “It 
is as necessary for a Julian 
Bond or a Fannie Lou Hamer 
to represent a Negro majority 
in a particular community as 
it is for an Irishman or an 
Italian to wield political pow- 
er in Irish or Italian domi- 
nated areas. Negroes must 
speak out for their needs 
through their own representa- 
tives. For us this is what 
black power means. And for 
us, it is the bare bone of civil 
rights.” 

Supporter 

Illinois 

* * * 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s men- 
tioning that the Civil Rights 
Movement of the 1960’s began 
in the spirit of Martin Buber’s 
“Dialogue” as much as it did 
in the Abolitionist tradition is 
an important insight that calls 
for revival and rededication 
to. 

R. T. 

Israel 

• 

IS MARX PASSE? 

With all respects to Miss 
Dunayevskaya, who is an able 
woman and whom I admire 
very much, I feel her obses- 
sion with Marx is passe. Marx 
would be the first to decry 
his canonization. He was lim- 
ited by his time and its cir- 
cumscribed information, as 
are we all. 

Reader 

Illinois 

* * » 

I admire very much your 
unswerving point of view. I 
am most interested in Marx as 
a humanist and in the role 
of Marxism in the America of 
today. I’m not sure that Marx- 
ism is as right for the U.S. 
as it is clearly for Asia. To 
that part of the world it is our 
greatest export. 

Enclosed is $2 — $1 as a 
thank-you for your good works 
and $1 to send me the paper 
for another year. 

Reader 

Missouri 

* $ * 

Until the 1950’s I was active 
in a so-called Marxian move- 
ment, which thousands like 
me left after the great debate 
over the Hungarian revolu- 
tion, and the disillusionment 
thgt followed. 

All the socialist and Mar- 
xian parties seemed to be tied 
up in dogmas, and while 
theory was important, in the 
U. S. especially we were in- 
capable of finding the way in 
our time. I am very interested 
now in knowing more about 
your group, 

As a shop worker, I find like 
my contemporaries, that we 
are bombarded from all sides. 
Even the capitalist in some in- 
stances now speaks of a more 
progressive political and eco- 


nomic world for all mankind. 

Promises and hopes are fed 
to us through the press from 
Washington, like the poverty 
program, higher social securi- 
ty, and the like. But while 
more is given with one hand, 
it is being taken away with 
the other. 

Social security is developing 
further and further away from 
security. The only security in 
it is that the bowl of soup is 
getting more watery. 

Worker 
New Jersey 

* * * 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s article 
in Socialist Humanism is the 
most explicit statement of 
Marxist-Humanism I’ve read. 
I haven’t read Lenin’s Philoso- 
phic Notebooks, and would 
like to do so. If what she says 
is true (and I do not doubt it) 
it parallels my own evolution 
in consciousness towards soc- 
ialism. 

For the longest while I 
thought that the essential ele- 
ment, freedom, was the goal of 
the American Socialist Party. 
But they are still debating 
whether or not Marx had a 
few good ideas which are nev- 
ertheless obsolete today. 

I feel the problems of theory 
and practice in my own field 
of teaching history.. Generally 
history texts are not even 
good social criticism, and I 
don’t want to be just a social 
critic ... As I see it, the res- 
ponsibility of a Marxist-Hu- 
manist teacher is to call a 
spade a spade and not try to 
pawn unfreedom off as free- 
dom. Accepting or rejecting 
the truth of freedom, how- 
ever, can only come from the 
student. 

Teacher 

Philadelphia 

I#'.',, - 

HIGH-SCHOOL YOUTH 

There have been various un- 
derground newspapers spring- 
ing up in the high schools 
here. It seems to me that the 
protest of the youth is moving 
from the wearing of long hair 
and certain kinds of clothes, 
to concern with what is going 
on inside their heads and what 
the school was putting there. 

Reader 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I wish more people knew 
about News & Letters, but so 
many deliberately wish to re- 
main blind. It’s good to know 
that dffferent groups of peo- 
ple are seeking a tolerance 
and understanding of each 
other, even though they aren’t 
on the same economic or.edu- 
cational level. 

I have used your publication 
many times as a term paper 
reference, because I know I 
am getting down-to-earth facts 
in your articles. The “Read- 
ers Views” column is especial- 
ly enlightening. 

What nerve people have to 
claim they are better than 
others! 


High School Junior 
New York 

NEWS & LETTERS is not only a unique combination 1 
of worker and intellectual in which each “speaks for him- f 
self.” It is also a paper that belongs to its readers. We I 
welcome letters and articles from new readers and new | 
activists everywhere, because only in this EXCHANGE of | 
ideas can the freedom movement develop, and the idea of | 
freedom become real, at last. Send us YOUR questions, YOUR | 
comments, YOUR story. I 


TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

A. J. Muste: Labor and Marxist Page 

The death of Rev. A. J. Muste on Feb. 11 has been the occasion 
of many eulogies about his principled and courageous pacifism, dating 
back to World War I and continuing to the day of his death. Unfor- 
tunately, and not accidentally, his labor record was either neglected 
outright or mentioned only in order to be neglected. And yet it is 
this neglected labor page, and not his non-violent anti-war activities, 
that helped change the course of history. His labor record, especially 
during the 1930’s when he had become a Marxist, helped transform 
the industrial face of the nation and re-establish the American roots 
of Marxism. 

It is true that his anti-war activities have been the most con- 
sistent and that there has been no diminution of these activities, 
although at the time of his death this fighter was 82 years old. It is 
not true, however, that either the underlying philosophy of these 
activities, or their relationship to the objective world in general 
and the labor movement in particular, had always been the same. 
Just as it was the objective world situation at a time when great 
masses of men were in motion against the status quo in the early 
193Q’s which led Muste to the study of Marxist theory and a striving 
to unite theory with practice, so it was the war clouds and the feeling 
of doom in the late 1930’s which led to his return to the church 
and pacifism. 

Today’s New Left has much to learn from this because the life 
of this one man, and not any abstract theory, illuminates the differ- 
ence between individual and small group action, on the one hand, 
and those of a mass force, on the other. The same man, with the 
same moral integrity and strength of character, the same devotion 
and the same pragmatic attitude toward ideas, is helpless in trying 
to influence the course of events in one case, but, in the other, 
becomes both an integral part, and a vanguard, of a mass movement 
actually transforming reality. It becomes necessary to turn to that 
neglected but history-making labor page. 

THE UNEMPLOYED AND UNSKILLED 

The Depression shook capitalism to its foundations not merely 
“economically” but because the masses, beginning with those thrown 
into unemployment, were in open revolt by the hundreds of thou- 
sands in all big cities. These mass demonstrations culminated in two 
national hunger marches which converged in the capital only to be 
shot at and “dispersed” by General MacArthur. At the same time 
a new employed force — the unskilled — who had been kept out of 
the craft unions were beginning to fight for a new type of union. 

The heartbreaking 1930’s which revealed the spontaneous actions 
of the employed and unemployed attracted many intellectuals to 
labor. None had more roots in labor than the Conference for Progres- 
sive Labor Action, organized by A. J. Muste, who had first been 
thrust into the labor movement back in 1919 during the bitter strike 
of textile workers in Lawrence, Mass., and had moved from union 
organizing to the establishment of the Brookwood Labor College 
in 1921, and by 1929 had decided upon more active, indeed total, 
participation in the labor movement through the organization of 
the CPLA. Under its leadership, Unemployed Leagues began to 
spring up in the midWest. These were both the most militant and 
had far more native roots than either the Workers Alliance organ- 
ized by the Socialist Party or the Unemployed Councils organized 
by the Communist Party. 

The Unemployed Leagues, moreover, related their work directly 
to those who were employed and were fighting for industrial union- 
isation. From this unity of the employed and unemployed arose, 
first, the great strikes of 1934; then the new method of fighting: 
THE SIT-DOWN in 1936; and finally the CIO, which truly trans- 
formed the industrial face of the nation. 

The preparatory ground was forged in 1934 when no less than 
1,353,608 strikes broke out throughout the United States and em- 
braced all basic industries — from coal and steel to auto and textiles, 
from rubber and shipbuilding to the needle trades. Workers in the 
copper industry, the longshoremen, and even toy workers, were all 
in motion against the status quo. (1) 

The three most famous (because precedent shattering in the 
creation of new methods of battle) were the Toledo Auto-Lite strike 
led by Musteites, the teamsters strike in Minneapolis led by the 
Trotskyists, and the longshoremen’s strike in San Francisco where 
“Bloody Thursday” led to a general strike. It was the Toledo strike 
which opened this new page of labor history in the United States 
by daring to fight the court injunction which limited picketing to 
25. Some 1,000 workers appeared at the plant gates the first day. 
The numbers grew to 4,000 the second day, and to 6,000 on the 
third day. The National Guard was called out, but by then no force 
could stop the workers or keep them from their victory. 

THEORY AND THE INTELLECTUALS 

What victories the workers won wefe won, not at any “bargain- 
ing table,” but in the plants and in the streets in battles with man- 
agement, with the police, with the National Guards. Precisely 
because the spontaneity of the mass actions had brought the workers 
face to face with this brute force of government, ever larger groups 
began to feel the need not only for intensification of their struggles 
for industrial unionism, but also for extension of these struggles 
from the point of production both to the political field and to that 
of theory. These impulses, rather than any preconceived ideas about 
the need for theory, led Muste, first to organize the American Work- 
ers Party which absorbed the CPLA, and then to the study of 
Marx and Lenin. 

This native American radical party was internationalist from 
the start, standing, as its program put it, “for a workers’ republic 
to be united in bonds of comradeship with workers republics through- 
out the world.” Naturally, all existing old radical groups — the Social- 
ist Party, the Communist Party and the Trotskyist Communist League 
— immediately pounced on this new party on the horizon, the first 
(Continued on Page 6) 

(1) One of the best descriptions of this period is in Left, Right and Center 

by Sidney Lens, even though he too tries to reduce the reasons for 

Muste’s leaving the movement to disiUusionment with Trotskyism. 
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NEW BEGINNINGS 

by Eugene Walker 

Student Dissent Grows in L.A. Schools 


(My column this month is given to a high school teacher who 
makes some important observations concerning the conflicts between 
young students and school administrators in an outmoded education 
system — E.W.) 

From the pleas of middle-class Pacific Palisades youth 
for freedom of dress, to the chorus of disenchanted sec- 
ondary students in major urban high schools, the challenge 
to the policies of the Board of Education and local school 
administrations in Los Angeles is at last being launched 
and listened to. • f 


It is both historic and dramatic 
that the actual non-arm-chair 
movement for real change in the 
city’s schools has originated with 
high school students. Their initia- 
tive in the form of unauthorized 
student journals has caused con- 
siderable concern among admin- 
istrators and teachers. 

STUDENT PAPERS 

The independent but coopera- 
tive student papers bolstered by 
the Underground Press Syndicate 
have been organized by students 
at several Los Angeles City High 
Schools. 

Young leaders of free inquiry 
and dissent who have revealed 
their identities have frequently 
suffered suspension, transfers to 
other schools, or so-called “social 
adjustment” relocations. How- 
ever, the respect, interest and 
publicity that their efforts are 
creating has in most cases pro- 
tected students from outrageous 
administrative disregard of stu- 
dents’ rights. 

GOALS OF MOVEMENT 

The goals of the current high 
school student movement as ex- 
pressed in its various new vehi- 
cles can be summed up in the 
following: 

(1) Freedom of advocacy: to 
develop authentic vehicles of stu- 
dent expression based on the 
right of free inquiry and open 
dissent including freedom of 
press, speech, as well as student 
political organizations and distri- 
bution of literature on high school 
campuses. 

(2) Involvement in policy-mak- 
ing: to have the right as students 
to constructively analyze and 
criticize the policies and work- 
ings of individual schools without 
suffering suspension or transfer 
and to participate in determining 
local school policies. 

(3) Teacher - student relations: 
to recommend new ways to im- 
prove student-teacher communi- 
cation; to work for the establish- 
ment of a real student govern- 
ment that is truly representative 
of student ideas, attitudes and 
aspiration; to evaluate the state 
of intra-student relationships and 
to create the means for honest 
human relations on campus. 

(4) Freedom of person: to lib- 
erate teachers from police-type 
supervisory roles by involving 
students in developing an inner 
discipline based on self-esteem 
and love; to determine student 
dress codes; to abolish corporal 


and unjust punishment; to give 
student workers on campus a 
legal minimum wage. 
“AGITATORS" BLAMED 

Contrary to the alarmist views 
of “managers of plants” (alias 
high school principals) these stu- 
dents are neither dupes of “out- 
side agitators” nor followers of 
well-organized subversive fronts. 
Sad to say, the students are dis- 
organized, though optimistic. 
They are struggling for survival 
amid a variety of obstacles from 
teacher fear and administrative 
harassment to student unaware- 
ness. 

Many students (especially in 
the highly-controlled ethnic mi- 
nority schools) are unaware of 
the recent happenings. It is vir- 

Oeny Mail Rights 
to Strike Journal 

Delano, Calif. — A book ac- 
claimed across the nation has 
virtually been banned from the 
mails by the Delano postmaster, 
charges Farm Worker Press Inc. 

William Esher, FWP president, 
said BASTA! THE TALE OF 
OUR STRUGGLE has been 
denied the book rate by Post- 
master Robert Senini, who also 
is a city councilman here. The 
picture book describes the Delano 
grape strike by the United Farm 
Workers Organizing Committee, 
AFL-CIO. 

Senini said the book is ad- 
vertising matter because it con- 
tains a short history of the union 
and a photograph on the back 
cover showing a picket carrying 
a sign saying. “Don’t mourn — 
organize.” 

“This is a clear case of harass- 
ment by the growers and their 
friends and we intend to appeal 
this decision to the postmaster 
general and the Supreme Court 
if necessary,” Esher said. If the 
appeals are not successful, he 
added, the additional cost of 
mailing BASTA! (Enough!) would 
be in some cases eight times as 
much as the book rate, thus 
effectively banning it from the 
mails. 

Those who wish to purchase 
this dramatic expression of a peo- 
ple’s movement reflected in an 
effective work of photo journal- 
ism can order a copy for the 
sales price of $2.50 plus mailing 
costs from Farm Workers Press, 
Box 1060, Delano, Calif. 


tually impossible to organize 
openly on these closed campuses 
or to distribute unapproved lit- 
erature. 

Most teachers are unwilling to 
commit themselves publicly to 
any student efforts that are not 
safe and sanctioned. Most princi- 
pals are deplorably ignorant of 
the resentment and dissatisfac- 
tion among “their” students with 
top-level rules enforced by cus- 
todians called teachers. And gen- 
erally when principals are alert- 
ed they react instead of act. 

EYE RIOT CONTROL 

In a recent meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Secondary 
Administrators in Los Angeles, 
the main emphasis of the major 
speakers (as reported in the L.A. 
Times 3/21/67) in response to cur- 
rent student unrest was on the 
development of a school riot con- 
trol program. 

They urged principals to devel- 
op good contact NOT with stu- 
dents but with the police. Princi- 
pals and most authority figures 
in California seem plagued with 
the Watts Aftermath Reaction 
Disease which injects them with 
the need to contain student (peo- 
ple) revolts by labeling them, dis- 
missing their challenge and mili- 
tarily planning for a “bigger 
siege.” 

FACTORS CITED 

Even a questionnaire on unrest 
returned by 329 schools discov- 
ered important reasons for stu- 
dent unrest other than the phony 
outside agitator theory. Compil- 
ers of the survey cited these fac- 
tors (L.A. Times 3/21/67): “in- 
creasing permissiveness, parental 
pressures, lack of preparation of 
schools to meet student needs, 
stress of teachers on subject mat- 
ter rather than human relations 
and the failure of the news media 
to act in the best interests of 
schools and the community.” 

However, the first measure 
suggested by the survey was to 
tighten up rules and regulations 
and then inaugurate other pro- 
grams such as special counseling, 
revising- curriculum and develop- 
ing student-faculty committees to 
discuss rumors and misunder- 
standings. 

The report also lamented that 
not enough schools have a “writ- 
ten school riot program.” This 
indeed is the dead-end legacy of 
“in time of peace, prepare for 
war.” 

NO “SURVEYS” NEEDED 

The point is that students them- 
selves have some answers and do 
not have to undertake impressive 
surveys to discover what’s wrong. 

The rigid routine of texts, tests 
and terrified teachers has dead- 
ened the curiosity of many stu- 
dents. Rare is the counselor, 
teacher or administrator who 
commands student respect or 
trust. 

Rather than be shocked by 
alleged student disrespect for 
authority, school officials should 
be asking why it exists AND they 
should be asking the students. All 
the students are really demand- 
ing is that the school become a 
community of mutual exchange 
rather than a prison. 

What they as youth are seeking 
is not daring or radical. It is 
simple; it is honest; it is demo- 
cratic. It is finally self-affirma- 
tion and communication. 

— L.A. City High School Teacher 
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Two Worlds 


A. J. Juste: Labor and Marxist Page 

(Continued from page 5) 

since Debs’ day with any genuine native roots both in its ranks and 
in its leadership. The Trotskyists won and the two organizations 
merged as the Workers Party of the United States. 

At each period in the development of A. J. Muste— from minis- 
ter and pacifist to labor organizer and dean of a labor college, to 
revolutionary Marxism— a different type of intellectual was attracted 
to the movement he led. In the first period he attracted such intel- 
lectuals as the economist David Saposs and the Jewish socialist and 
labor journalist, J. B. S. Hardman; in the second period young 
philosophers like Sidney Hook and James Burnham, all of whom 
have long since left any “Movement,” the latter two going to near 
Right and far Right. 

DISILLUSIONED REBEL 

A. J. Muste, himself, however, remained a rebel. Both his fol- 
lowers (2) and his detractors (3) are trying to say that this proves 
his integrity as against the “dirty politics” in radical parties such 
as the Trotskyists. There is no doubt that he was, and not without 
good cause, greatly disillusioned with the Trotskyists. It is entirely 
erroneous, however, to attribute his leaving the labor movement and 
returning to the church and pacifism to that factor. 

The truth is that his trip to Europe in mid-1936, where both 
Nazism’s strength and the feeling of coming war were much more 
in the air than in the U.S. had put Muste into such a mood of 
despair (4) that Muste isolated himself from the labor movement 
and not just from Trotskyism. In place of a laborist view he assumed 
that of a churchman concerned with “human behavior.” 

From this followed his attributing to the church (5) the role 
he formerly had reserved for labor, i.e., the motive force for remov- 
ing militarism and transforming capitalism into “a new society.” 

FAITH IN WORKERS LOST 

In a word, it wasn’t the Trotskyists, either as alleged theory- 
spouters or as organizational maneuverers, that brought about the 
return to the church. It was the loss of confidence in the proletariat. 
And precisely for this reason Muste took no one with him. For the 
first time since 191® Muste had no organized movement, either of 
labor, or of intellectuals. When action and theory were united, he 
had a following among both strata. But this was neither a choice of 
action vs. theory nor vice versa. Without class roots, theory becomes 
little more than individual caprice, no matter how idealistically 
motivated. 


All through the I840’s, A. J. Muste worked with religious groups. 
It was only in the 1950’s that his pacifism not only extended from 
religious groups to other peace groups, but also to revolutionary 
anti-war groups. Having removed, however, the class roots of theory, 
Muste also looked down upon the Negro movement, preferring to 
work with intellectuals, including the radicals. As he expressed it 
in Liberation, it wasn’t only organized labor he opposed: “Most 
Negroes, we may observe in passing, want to become a part of the 
American affluent society, not to revolutionize it.” (6) 

Contrast this misreading of history with the attitude during the 
period when he did consider himself a revolutionary Marxist and 
therefore did not divide theory from practice. He was then full of 
confidence in the mass movement which alone could transform 
society. He won the intellectuals to his side because they could see, 
in practice, that the workers, in both their spontaneous and organized 
actions, accepted direction from a Muste in trade union work, in 
politics, in theory. 

The saddest feature of intellectuals in general, rebels like Muste 
included, is that the minute they leave the labor movement, they 
fail to understand What theory is. It is only when isolated from the 
mass movement that the charge of dogmatism becomes popular. 
Far from being a “dogmatism,” genuine theory does not ossify 
because it is always in motion along with the historic development 
of the very source and subject of theory: the proletariat. 

At this very moment when the Negro Revolution 3s actively 
relating itself to the anti-war movement and labor too is beginning 
to awaken to its anti-war tasks, the best way to honor A. J. Muste 
as rebel is to remember the labor and Marxist page and in that way 
develop the anti-war movement into a truly revolutionary force 
for the creation of a new society. 


(2) Liberation and WIN magazines. Also see the biography by Nat Hentoff 
as well as The Essays of A. J. Muste, edited by the same author. 

(3) Daniel Bell’s “The Background and Development of Marxian Socialism in 
the United States’’ in Socialism and American Life, Volume I, tries to 
hide its scurrilous: nature behind a lo-t of “scholarly” sounding footnotes. 

(41 Trotsky told me that when Muste visited him to inform him of his 
intended break from Trotskyism he was so overwhelmed by the feeling 
of doom that he enthusiastically reported the existence of a group of 
English churchmen who considered removing themselves to an island, 
away from the war holocaust that was sure to come. 

(5) “The Way of the Cross” by A. J. Muste, Christian Century, Dec. 14, 1938. 

(6) Quoted by Nat Hesitoff, Peace Agitator, p. 230. 
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Tops List of State -Capitalist Planners 


Czechoslovak Report 

Worker Speed-Up 

Prague, Czechoslovakia — Those 1,607 
delegates assembled in Prague Crongress Hall 
from Jan. 31 to Feb. 5 this year for the 6th 
Congress of trade unions represented 5,250,- 
663 members of the Revolutionary Trade 
Union Movement (official name of the Czecho- 
slovak trade unions). This number was 
proudly announced from the platform on 
which — beside the TUC presidium — the of- 
ficial delegation of the Communist Party 
and the Government, as well as 45 foreign 
delegations, sat together. 

The official trade union paper announced, on the 
eve of the congress, the main themes the delegates 
would have to deliberate in that order: perspectives 
of the trade union movement, its role in developing 
workers’ initiative and organizing their participa- 
tion in the management of socialist economy; prob- 
lems of political education; tasks of the trade unions 
in securing the workers’ material interests and 
improvement of working and life conditions; inter- 
national activities of the trade union movement. 

KEYNOTE: INCREASE PRODUCTIVITY 

The key note, however, was given by the address 
of the Communist Party’s First Secretary and Presi- 
dent of the Republic, Novotny, who emphasized — 
reminding his listeners he said the same at the 
previous congress four years ago: “Every effort in 
the educational and organizational work of the trade 
union movement should be aimed first of all at 
increasing labor productivity, mainly by applying 
science and technology in all production processes. 

“Connected with it — by means of material in- 
terests — the organization of both production and 
work will be steadily improved, the qualification of 
the workers will be increased and demands on the 
quality of production, on responsibility of all work- 
ing in plants and factories will continue to be raised 
for their results and economies securing the society’s 
needs. 

“I repeat again,” said the president, “that work- 
ers are not only consumers, but that they are — first 
of all — also producers.” 

This drive for greater productivity, echoed as 
it was by many delegates, was, however, incessantly 
accompanied by complaints that only illuminate the 
real situation of Die trade unions and the workers 
in general. 

It was clear to everyone willing to listen that 
behind the facade of long solemn speeches there 
were other anxieties that worried the rank and file, 
for the managers of Czechoslovak “socialist” econo- 
my seem not to care anymore for their workers’ 
conditions than do their capitalist counterparts. 


Let us quote a few typical examples: More than 
half a billion crowns are paid annually in allowances 
for working in noxious conditions. These allowances 
have tended to rise. Not a few of brand-new fac- 
tories are built without regard to health regulations. 
Two cases were cited in which the county trade 
unions councils concerned had to have two such 
factories temporarily closed. 

A proof of how the trade unions — charged by the 
State to control how these regulations are being 
kept — are powerless, was the announcement to the 
congress that their demand dating from 1965 (!) for 
the establishment of a State Commission for Work 
Security was granted and that this commission would 
soon begin to work. 

“ECONOMY DRIVE” 

The chairman of the plant committee of one of 
the great steelworks told the assembly: “Now under 
the ‘new system of management of economy,’ when 
the plant can use for investment only such means 
as it earns or borrows, it is beginning to ‘save’: Old 
cloakrooms should be urgently reconstructed, but 
there is no money. 

“There is not even money enough for the recon- 
struction of a boiler needed to heat up these rooms. 
The workers have not enough hot water to wash. 
A few days ago a women’s delegation came to com- 
plain: After having worked heavily the whole shift 
in a workshop where there is much dirt they could 
use a cold water bath only.” 

Two delegates spoke on working conditions at 
the State’s railways. “It was considered natural,” 
the first narrated, "especially with engine and train 
squads, to work for 12, 15 or more hours without 

DISCRIMINATION AGAINST WOMEN 

The second explained to his fellow delegates: 
“We are using women to fill up all positions, but 
first of all those that men refuse because of wage 
conditions, or where they cannot go because they 
are family supporters.” 

Concerning “equal rights” for women, the assem- 
bly was ala) told by a representative of an appliance 
factory: “Our suppliers are not shipping their mate- 
rials according to contracts. At the beginning of the 
month, women in our plant have nothing to do for 
days. At the end of it they have to stretch their 
shifts up to 16 hours.” 

Some delegates dealt with wages. The call for 
a “denivelisation” is now general. It means moving 
away from tile negligible differences kept up to 
now between skilled and unskilled workers, between 
skilled workers and technicians, etc. 

SKILLED VS. UNSKILLED 

The representative of a Mg machine works de- 
scribed this movement in his factory as something 
typical for many other plants: Average monthly 


wages rose during 1963-1965 for technicians by 143 
crowns, for clerks by 69 crowns, for workers by 
8 (!) crowns. The plan envisages for the period 
from now to 1970 an annual growth of two percent for 
the workers, and 8.2 percent for the technicians 
and clerks. 

What is the role or the position of trade unions 
under these conditions? Nothwithstanding the fact 
that both the Communist Party First Secretary and 
the Chairman of the TUC Council — the highest 
authority of the trade union movement he presides 
over — showered much praise on the delegates, the 
situation can be summed up in the words of two 
delegates both on the eve of the congress and the 
day after: 

“The trade union organization must assert itself,” 
proclaimed the first, “first of all by better defend- 
ing the interests of the toiling masses. It must stop 
compromising with management and its obligations 
towards the workers. What is the right of the trade 
union if one promise after the other — though con- 
firmed in the collective agreement — is being 
postponed?” 

And the other seconded: “It follows from the 
report of the Trade Union Council chairman how 
great is the competence and the power of the trade 
unions. Yet compared with the day-to-day practice 
down in the plants, I see considerable shortages. 
Economic management is far from taking the union 
organization seriously.” 

And he added naively: “They (the management) 
should study the reports of Comrade Novotny (Presi- 
dent) and Com. Pastyrik (TUC chairman) in order 
to understand what the unions are and how import- 
ant is the role they have in the new system of 
management.” 

BUREACRACY VS RANKS 

One last word on how the organization of the 
trade unions is managed. Out of the member fees 
—which amount to one percent of the net wage of 
every member, excepting now the lowest categories 
— 50 percent is left with the base organizations. 
Yet almost a fifth (19.3 percent) was spent during 
the period under review for what is called “political 
education activities and organizational activities of 
higher trade union authorities” — out of which the 
Trade Union Council itself took 3.5 percent. 

As to the composition of the newly elected pres- 
idum of this council, there is not a single worker 
among its 24 members and with only two exceptions 
it is formed by trade union officials (i.e. employees 
of this organization) or chairmen of the big industry 
unions (in other words professional trade Union 
officials). 

No further comment is needed — this is a picture 
of the trade union movement in a state-capitalist 
society. 


Levi Strikers Out 7 Months; Ask Boycott 


New York, N.Y. — Seven 
months ago, 450 workers 
walked out of the Levi 
Strauss blue jeans factory in 
Blue Ridge, Georgia. They 
were members of the first 
union ever organized in the 
county, and they were re- 
fusing to put up any longer 
with unbearable living con- 
ditions. 

Since then, without a penny 
of aid from their union — the 
International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union — over 400 of 
these workers have remained on 
strike, causing losses which the 
company estimates at $15,000 a 
day. 

Levi Strauss first came to 
Blue Ridge seven years ago. Jobs 
were so short that the company 
sifted through 3,800 applicants 
to choose the 560 highly skilled 
workers who were on the job 
when the strike began August 
10 . 

VOTE TO UNIONIZE 

By 1965, the workers — of 
whom over 500 are women — 
decided they needed a union. 
Many are married to members 
of the Chemical Workers Union 
who work in Copperhill, Tenn., 
just across the state line. The 
Chemical Workers did the or- 
ganizing and the Blue Ridge 
workers voted two-to-one to be- 
come a local of the ILGWU. 

The women knew that they 
represented only one plant of 
the 14 Levi plants throughout 
the South. With the advice of 
the ILGWU, they signed a con- 
tract drawn up by the company. 

Their contract included in al- 
most every clause the phrase 


“In the opinion of management 
. . . .” It gave the company the 
right to change almost every 
provision whenever the COM- 
PANY felt like it Only minutes 
after he signed, the area mana- 
ger told the union committee 
that he would break the union 
before the contract expired. .... 
SPEED-UP STANDARDS 

First the company used its 
“opinion” to set production levels 
by the fastest worker and only 
pay the contract wage to workers 
who met production all five days 
of the week. Everyone else got 
$1.25 per hour. 

The shop steward, Mrs. 
Darlene Davis, had worked at 


CALL FOR A BOYCOTT 
You can support the Blue 
Ridge Strikers by: 1 — not buy- 
ing levis; 2 — forming local 
boycott committees; 3 — con- 
tributions to sustain the strik- 
ers. Make checks payable to 
the Committee for the Blue 
Ridge Strikers, 610 West 116th 
St., No. 53, New York, N.Y. 
10027. 


her job six years. But her income 
for eight months of work last 
year was only $1,531 — less 
than the minimum wage, since 
she worked 54 hours most weeks. 

Workers were forbidden to be 
absent without a doctor’s ex- 
cuse — even if they couldn’t 
get a babysitter for the com- 
pulsory overtime on Saturday. 
They were forbidden to talk, to 
each other during working hours, 
or to use the bathroom without 
a doctor’s note saying they had 
kidney trouble. 


The breaking point came when 
management violated the seni- 
ority clause by bringing in an 
inexperienced worker to operate 
a new machine. 300 union mem- 
bers and 150 other workers 
walked out. 

Mrs. Davis says, “They were 
bound and determined to break 
the union, and that’s the only 
reason they pulled the caper 
they did and we came out on 
strike.” 

Mrs. Irene Wittenbarger, the 
Financial Secretary of the local 
says, “Our demands are our 
seniority rights. If they will put 
the girl with the most seniority 
on the new machine and take 
every one of us back, we will 
go back.” 

STRIKE BITTER 

The strike has been long and 
bitter. Ten union members were 
arrested for throwing eggs and 
tomatoes at scabs. 

As Mrs. Whittenbarger said, 
“The judge was part owner of 
the Canton Cotton Mills which 
supplies Levi with thread and 
material. He had his mind made 
up and the sentences written out j 
in advance . . . The grand jury 
indicted one of our strikers for 
allegedly throwing a pebble 
against a scabs’ car and failed 
to indict a scab for running over 
this same striker and putting her 
in the hospital.” 

A Committee for the Blue 
Ridge Strikers has been organized 
to try and get nation-wide support 
for this strikei The workers feel' 
that only a national boycott of 
Levi Strauss could break down 
the company and win their de- 
mands. 


READ " THE CHALLENGE OF MAO TSE-TUNG" 
in 

MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

BY RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

4 

Special paperback edition, only $1.98. (Hard cover, 
$5.) Available also in Italian and Japanese translations. 
Order from: NEWS & LETTERS, 8751 Grand River, 
Detroit, Mich., 48204 
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i Do You Have These 

Three Important Bulletins? 

|| “Where We Stand on Labor” and “Where We 
| Stand on the Negro Struggle,” two draft chap- 
ters for our proposed pamphlet, “Who We Are 
- and What We Stand For.” Price: 10c each. 

Also 

I “Perspectives Report” bulletin by Raya Duna- 
| yevskaya, includes analysis of “Black Power, 
|| Race and Class.” Price: 35c each, 
ff Order from: 

News & Letters, 8751 Grand River Ave. 
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TENT CITY — symbol of Negroes’ fight for rights in southern states. 

Trip South Reveals Negro 
Revolution Moves Forward 


(Continued from Page 1) 
activities with the Mississippi 
Freedom Union. I have organized 
drives to send food and clothes 
and money, to all these places. 
But to actually see the conditions 
under which these people live 
with your own eyes gives you a 
feeling almost impossible to 
describe. 

When I drove up Jefferson 
Davis Highway (or Highway 80, 
whichever you prefer), and cast 
my eyes upon the side of a hill 
in a pine grove, with bare earth 
all around it, and five or six rag- 
ged tents propped up against 
sticks, I felt sick in my stomach. 

CRIME OF CRIMES 

Here we are, in the richest 
country of this whole world, with 
a government that spends mil- 
lions of dollars in Vietnam in a 
< single day — and there they are, 
Negro Americans, cast out of 
society and living like animals in 
a jungle for committing the 
crime of crimes, registering to 
vote! 

There is one out-house which 
they built themselves some 25 
yards from the tents. There is 
one wooden cook stove, for all 
the families, some ten yards from 
the tents in an open space. When 
I asked these people how they 
jut cooked when it rained or was 
very cold they said, “We don’t. 
We send some of the younger 
ones to the store to get cheese 
crackers and pop, if we have 
enough money.” 

If this does not transform a 
person’s feelings, he doesn’t have 
any feelings as a human being. 
Yet nobody seems to be helping 
them, or even to care. 

At night they have to stay on 
guard to keep the KKK from 
putting the torch to the tents, 

♦ and guard the open well where 
they get their drinking water. 

CHURCHES BURNED 

The counter-revolution in the 
South — the KKK, the die-hard 
racists — is not standing still. Sev- 
eral days after I returned, three 
churches in Lowndes County 
were completely destroyed by 
fires set in the late hours of the 
night. 

One was an abandoned, for- 
merly white church in Hayne- 
ville that had been turned over 
to the Negroes and was being re- 
modeled into the main anti-pov- 
erty project headquarters. It was 
the headquarters of the Lowndes 
County Christian Movement for 
Human Rights. The second was 
one of the oldest churches in the 
state — Good Hope Church, with 
records dating back 127 years. 
The third was the Macedonia 
Baptist Church in Fort Deposit, 
Ala., 20 miles south of Hayne- 
ville. It served as one of the 
■¥ anti-poverty headquarters for 
retraining the people in that area. 

Our society is supposed to ac- 
cept the church as a “sacred” 
place where people of all races 
and creeds may go to worship 
as they choose. Many years prior 
to the civil rights movement, 
southern white racists knew that 

* they were more likely to get a 
prison sentence for interfering 
with a Negro church than any 
other thing they might do to the 
Negro people. 


Yet today it has become the 
most common place to attack 
and escape prosecution. When the 
first church was burned in Geor- 
gia, shortly after President Ken- 
nedy had been elected, there was 
a hue and cry about the disgrace 
it represented. The offenders 
were caught — but they were soon 
freed; and from then on it was 
open-season on bombing and 
burning Negro churches. 

DO-NOTHING 

ADMINISTRATION 

The anti-poverty offices which 
were housed in two of the 
churches just burned make it an 
affair of the federal government. 
Yet the government seems not to 
be doing, or even saying, one 
thing about it. The Alabama FBI 
came to ask a few questions, jot 
down a few notes, and left. If 
there is a protest, the FBI can 
say they “investigated” it. 

When Viola Liuzzo was mur- 
dered in Lowndes County, Presi- 
dent Johnson talked loudly of 
what the federal government was 
going to do to rid the country of 
the KKK. All who didn’t want 
to go to prison were advised to 
get out of the organization. But, 
despite even the fact that a fed- 
eral agent was an eye witness 
to the murder, the murderers of 
Mrs. Liuzzo, and many others, 
remain free. 

Far from being “outlawed” the 
KKK is now actively recruiting 
in Michigan for membership. In 
Detroit and its suburbs, mem- 
bership cards have been slipped 
under windshield wipers in park- 
ing lots. 

The police say they can do 
nothing about it because no city 
ordinances have been violated. 
If any other organization on the 
Attorney General’s so-called 
“subversive list” were to do what 
the KKK has been doing, they 
would be in court and in jail 
the next day. 

NO TURNING BACK 

The truth of the matter is that 
the KKK is moving North be- 
cause it is actually on the de- 
cline in the South. KKK spokes- 
men have complained openly of 
their difficulties in getting enough 
whites to join with them to keep 
them flourishing in the Deep 
South. But they have shown that 
they do not intend to keep on the 
decline, or go down without a 
fight. 

If the hollow democracy in this 
country is ever to mean some- 
thing to all the people, the Negro 
Revolution will have to be a very 
great part of that achievement. 
The Negro people are the only 
ones who have continued to ex- 
pose the fakery of our “democ- 
racy” at every turn. 

The movement in the South — 
and in the North, as well — can- 
not stand still. It must either go 
forward or it will go backward. 
And it has proved that it does 
not intend to go backward. 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: Readers who 
wish to help Tent City families 
can send contributions of food, 
clothing or money to: 

Mrs. Mandy Glover 
Rt. 1, Box 197 (Tent City) 
Hayneville, Alabama 36040 




Our Life and Times 

By Peter Mallory 

Migrant Michigan Workers March 


• 

: 

: 


Over 800 Michigan migrant 
workers marched between 
Good Friday and Easter Sun- 
day to Lansing, the state 
Capitol, to protest their work- 
ing conditions in the state. 
They carried a huge wooden 
cross, Mexican and American 
flags, and signs reading: 
“Human dignity for migrant 
workers” and “Chicken coops 
are for the birds”. They car- 
ried petitions to Governor 
Romney, who was too busy in 
church, but who sent his Lt. 
Gov. to receive the petition. 

The main demands in the 
petitions were: 

• Defeat of a bill that would 
delay the effective date of 
workman’s compensation cover- 
age for migrant workers. 

• Inclusion of farm workers 
under the minimum wage bill, 


with a suggested wage of $2 
an hour. 

• Appropriation of addition- 
al state funds to supplement 
federal aid for education of 
migrant children. 

• Abolishment of the one- 
year residence requirement to 
allow migrant workers to come 
under social welfare benefits. 

• Inclusion of migrant work- 
ers under the unemployment 
insurance law. 

• Improved standards and 
stricter licensing regulations 
for migrant worker camps. 

• Funds to suppqrt rest 
camps for migrant workers 
near the southern Michigan 
state line. 

• Support from the Michi- 
gan congressional delegation 
for federal legislation to ex- 
tend collective bargaining 


rights to migrant workers. 

These migrant workers, 
while mainly Mexican in 
origin, are Michigan residents 
who have worked in the fields 
harvesting the crops — cherries, 
pickels and beans — for a num- 
ber of years. 

August Scholle, President of 
the Michigan AFL-CIO, was 
there with a statement, “When- 
ever the voice of the exploited 
workers cry out, we will be 
there”. But the exploited work- 
ers see little of Scholle’s 
powerful union complex when 
it comes to organizing the un- 
organized farm workers, or 
giving money from the multi- 
million dollar treasury that 
his unions control. His main 
interest is Democratic Party 
politics, and he is losing out 
there fast. 


QUININE MONOPOLY 

Quinine, which is a drug 
vital to the survival of millions 
throughout the world suffering 
from heart ailments, has in- 
creased in price 500 percent 
over the past few years. Those 
who cannot afford the price 
risk death without it. 

Quinine is grown only in 
Indonesia and its marketing 
throughout the world has been 
controlled by the Dutch Kina 
Bureau, since 1892, as a tight- 
fisted cartel that doles out the 
supply to members of the car- 
tel in other countries. 

After World War H, the U.S. 
Government acquired a stock- 
pile of 14 million ounces for 
use in a time of national em- 
ergency. In 1962, the General 
Services Administration, which 
disposes of surplus property, 
sold off 9 million ounces at 21 
cents per ounce. 8 million 
ounces went to the Dutch car- 
tel which has raised the price 
to $2.00 an ounce, despite the 
lack of any scarcity of quinine. 

The U.S. State Dept., at the 
time, thought it would be a 
good idea to keep on the good 
side of the Dutch, who were 
allies in NATO. The Dutch 
Royal family has a financial 
interest in the quinine cartel, 
so, to keep them happy and 
despite warnings from the 
medical profession and the 
Justice Dept., the quinine was 
sold to the Dutch. The exist- 
ence of the stockpile was the 
only threat to a world monopo- 
ly of the drug. Now the re- 
maining 4 million ounces are 
needed in Vietnam, where for 
many, it is impossible to live 
without it, as is the case in 
most Africa. 

It was not until Rexall, an 
American drug firm, brought 
120 documents to the attention 


of a Senate Committee which 
was investigating drug prices, 
that the existence of the cartel 
and its price-raising policy was 
discovered. 

MILK STRIKE 

The farmers are attempting 
to get better prices for their 
milk by withholding it from 
the market, dumping, etc. They 
have proved very militant in 
their actions but are flailing to 
obtain their objectives through 
withholding alone. 

Nashville, Tenn., was differ- 
ent. When the Teamsters 
Union respected their picket 
lines, the city was down to 
10% of its normal supply. The 
farmers need allies & organ- 
ized labor, and expressions of 
class solidarity such as those 
shown by the teamsters in 
Nashville. 

MAO'S CHINA 

Mao’s cultural revolution ap- 
pears to be floundering in a 
sea of it own self-perpetuating 
disorder. The avowed aim of 
seizing power from an alleged- 
ly revisionist Communist Party 
and government officials has 
created such a state pf chaos, 
confusion and shortages of 
goods and food that even Mao 
had to call it off and urge 
everyone back to the land to 
start the spring planting. 

The Red Guards have been 
out of school for almost a year, 
the universities closed and the 
teachers classified as enemies 
of the state while the historic- 
al heritage of China has been 
systematically degraded. Fac- 
tories have been ransacked 
and pitched battles between 
Red Guards and the workers 
have taken place all over 
China. 

The Army, which Mao called 
in to quell the rioting,? has now, 


in many sections of the coun- 
try, taken over all political 
control from the Communist 
Party while in other vast 
areas, anti-Maoists are said 
to be in control. 

The struggle is far from 
over, but the need for food 
and increased industrial pro- 
duction has postponed the 
final struggle to a later date. 

RHODESIA 

The segregationist white 
regime of Rhodesia, which 
seized power illegally has 
found new friends in Washing- 
ton. Dean Acheson, former 
secretary of State under Tru- 
man, has joined forces with 
the Washington Post in de- 
fending the Smith r egime 
against United Nations’ inter- 
vention. 

In doing so, Dean Acheson 
has become the hero of the 
newly-formed right-wing segre- 
gationist American - Southern 
African Council, which recent- 
ly opened a headquarters in 
Washington but lacked the 
courage to list its sponsors. 

U.S.S.R. INDUSTRY 

While production is slacken- 
ing in the United States, Soviet 
industrial production is up 
11% for the first two months 
of 1967 compared with last 
year. 

They claim that steel pro- 
duction is up 6 percent, oil 
is up 8 percent, plastics and 
synthetic resins 28 percent. 
Electric power production is 
also up. They promised pro- 
duction of 4.8 million T.V. 
sets, 2.8 million refrigerators 
and 4.5 million washing ma- 
chines this year. 

The only catch seems to be 
that it is the workers who are 
paying for it. Their labor pro- 
ductivity is up 6.9 percent for 
the period. 
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Be Sure to Hear 


Raya Dunayevskaya 

IN CHICAGO: Friday, April 21, 7:30 p.m., Altgeld Hall, Roosevelt 
University, 430 Michigan Blvd. Auspices: I.W.W. 
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" Behind the Turmoil in China 


IN NEW YORK: Thursday, April 27, 8 p.m., Hamilton Hall, Columbia 
University. Auspices: Columba Univ. News & Letters Committee 
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ON THE INSIDE 

Negroes Protest Wallace and Brutality 

See Articles on pp. 2-3 

Vietnam Barbarous War and Racism 

See Editorial p. 4, Articles p. 7 | 

Past French Crisis Illuminates Today 

by Raya Dunayevskaya, p. 5 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

Union Bureaucrats, Wars and Racism 

Union elections are now taking place throughout the UAW. 
This is the time that all union bureaucrats get the jitters, especially 
those that are holding offices and local union positions, if there is 
anyone running in opposition to them. As one worker said, “They’re 
pulling every trick in the book, and adding new ones to it. You 
can’t eat your lunch for all the committeemen coming around to 
shake your hand and hug you like some long-lost friend. And every 
worker knows that the day after the elections are over, if these 
incumbents are re-elected, you won’t be able to see them until two j 
weeks before the next election.” 

It is almost impossible for any normal person to understand 
bureaucrats like these and the difference in their attitudes to the 
workers the two years between elections and the two weeks before 
the elections, 

HOW THEIR MONEY TALKS 

One worker said he would vote for the opposition even if he 
didn’t think any could be elected, just for the fright they put in 
the bureaucrats. 

“But it is hard to beat these SOB’s,” he said, “because they 
control all the money in the local union. They plaster the plant 
with their stickers, picture placards and leaflets. They have rented 
the four closest beer joints for the day of the election. They boast 
that they have all the retiree votes in their pockets, and they 
think they can buy them the same way, plus furnishing cars to 
pick up the retired workers and take them home. 

This worker said, “Man, this world is in a mess today. Just the 
idea of money is supposed to make you accept anything, and be 
satisfied. If you aren’t, they point to somebody who has gotten a 
lot of money by doing the same thing, and this is supposed to 
change your thinking and make you accept their way.” 

PICKING “EXAMPLES” 

He said he had read an article in the paper that morning that 
reported many Negro GI’s in Vietnam, and many whites as well, 
agreed with Martin Luther King in what he has said against the 
war. Yet, newscasters like Mike Wallace rushed to get one Negro 
on TV in Vietnam to say he disagreed with Rev. King — and to imply 
that this was what all the Negro GI’s were saying. 

They try to pick up one Negro to use him against all the 
others. That is what they have done in the Union, too. They pick 
a few Negroes to put on top and sell the others out. They are 
supposed to be “examples” of all Negroes. “They’re crazy if they 
think all Negroes will just accept what these Negroes say, and be 
happy,” said one worker. 

Another worker said, “You’re right. I was watching TV the 
Other night and saw where hundreds of Negroes were being evicted 
from their farms in the Mississippi Delta. The landowners said it 
was because the government told them they had to pay these 
Negroes a dollar an hour for their labor. The announcer was re- 
porting that these Negroes have no place else to go because they 
have no education. 

“How could they get any education? Their grandparents worked 
for these landowners from the time they were eight or nine years 
old. They made the landowners rich but got nothing for themselves. 
Their children did the same. Now they yell that it could be better 
for Negroes if they had an education, but they fight against the 
idea of Negroes coming to a white school to try to get a better 
education.” 

FACTS OF NEGRO LIFE 

Another thing that burned him up, he said, was to hear about 
how “shiftless and lazy” the Negro is. “If the people who say that 
had to do the hard work most Negroes have done they would be 
dead and in hell by now,” he said. “We had to be out of bed before 
daylight and work until after dark with one hour for lunch. Negroes 
couldn’t even count how many hours a day they had to work, to 
make the whites richer and the Negroes poorer. They have even 
passed laws to keep us in that fix.” 

In Mississippi no Negro can get welfare aid if the husband and 
wife are living together. Many of the families in Mississippi are 
starving because the husband and wife refused to leave their fam- 
ilies. Those that did leave can’t find work to support their families, 
and the minute they return to visit the family they’re cut off of 
welfare. 

When a Negro leader comes along who is not afraid to state 
these facts openly they say he should be tried for treason — but 
white Southerners can say whatever they please, especially about 
Negroes, and nothing is said. 


Production Workers Council May 
Have Critical Role in Auto Moves 

The contract proposals outlined by UAW President Walter Reuther at the special 
bargaining convention held in Detroit April 19-22 grabbed all of the headlines, but the 
most promising and important development came with the demonstration and demand 
of production worker delegates for a Production Workers Council. And while the 
3,000 delegates attending the convention voted to give Reuther the “flexible bargain- 
ing position” he asked for, the delegate who spoke the real feelings of the rank-and-file 
declared that Reuthers “flexible position” was like being a “feather in a windstorm” 
— and he’d rather stand solid like an oak tree on specific issues the rank-and-file 

"’’would fight for and support. 


SOUTH VIETNAM — SOUTH U.S.A. 
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We Need Your Support 

Whether you are a long-time supporter of News & Letters, 
or whether you are a relatively new reader, you are already 
aware of the uniqueness of coverage this paper represents: 

• Internationally, over the past year, we have carried stores 
ranging from the Japanese student movement to the Czecho- 
slovak trade union movement. 

• Nationally, we have carried the in-person stories of the 
anti-war movement, the first civil rights strike in history, new 
developments in the farm workers struggles and Freedom 
Union organization — in short, rank-and-file activities North 
and South, East and West. 

At the same time, the uniqueness of our theoretical con- 
tribution has been evident not only in our articles on the 
Turmoil in China, but in the special issue on State-Capitalism, 
which has since become a separate pamphlet. 

* * * 

During the year, everything about us has been “escalated” 

— from the protests against the war to the war itself, and 
from racial tensions to the attempts to crush the civil rights 
movement. The need for News & Letters is greater than ever 

— but the costs of dissent have also escalated. The printing 
bill alone is now over $315 an issue. Though our entire 
staff — both full-time and part-time — works on a voluntary 
basis, postage, rent, and supplies bring the average minimum 
expenses to almost $600 monthly. 

Neither CIA dollars nor Moscow rubles, private founda- 
tions nor Peking gold support us. We depend entirely on the 
contributions and subscriptions of our members and friends. 
TO CONTINUE WE NEED YOUR HELP! Please clip the 
coupon below and sent it to: 

NEWS & LETTERS 
8751 Grand River, Detroit, Mich. 48204 


I enclose in check ( ) or money order ( ), 

as my contribution to keep News & Letters going. 

Please enter my renewal ( ), new subscription ( ) for 

one year at $1. 


NAME 


5s 


ADDRESS 
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The greatest joke at the con- 
vention was the ridiculous picture 
of Reuther wearing a paper cap 
with the words “I Support Pro- 
duction Workers” printed on it. 
Just how much he is for the pro- 
duction workers can easily be 
seen from the order of the de- 
mands he put forth. 

REUTHER PROGRAM 

These were Reuther’s propos- 
als, in his order: 1 — wage in- 
crease; 2 — same pay for same 
work of Canadian and American 
auto workers; 3 — guaranteed an- 
nual income; 4 — keeping present 
cost-of-living contract clause; 5 — 
cost-of-living clause for pensions; 
6 — auto insurance coverage pro- 
visions; 7 — cutting down on out- 
side contract work; and 8 — im- 
provements in supplemental un- 
employment benefits (SUB), work 
and wage standards of parts 
workers, medical care, overtime, 
vacations, production standards 
and working conditions. 

Nothing shows the complete 
separation between bureaucrat 
Reuther and the rank-and-file pro- 
duction workers more clearly than 
the fact that Reuther, in this age 
of Automation and man-killing 
speed-up of the production line, 
only tacks on fighting against pro- 
duction standards and working 
conditions to his demands, where 
production workers put them an 
the top as life and death issues. 

Reuther’s proposals, of course, 
seem to represent something for 
all, but it is all meaningless. There 
is not an auto worker who cah 
say what the main issue is going 
to be in the forthcoming negotia- 
tions. 

THE real need 

On the other hand, if cutting 
out speed-up and improving work- 
ing conditions were the main de- 
mands, every production worker 
in every auto shop in the U.S., as 
well as in the world, would get 
behind this drive because they 
know it is something that has 
meaning in their every day lives. 

Compare what an auto worker 
says about the formation of the 
Production Workers Council to 
the “flexibility” of Reuther; 

“The skilled trades had their 
convention and were asking for a 
dollar more on the hour. Produc- 
tion workers felt there was going 
to be a double-cross in the nego- 
tiations so they organized a coun- 
cil, which they set up between 
Ford, GM and Chrysler. 

“They set it up for a very good 
reason: Chrysler has been say- 
ing that GM gets more production 
per man hour than we get at 
Chrysler, and that Ford gets more 
per man hour too. So we’ve been 
caught in a rat race between the 
corporations, and the workers 
said that if we set up this council, 
we could meet and compare pro- 
duction and conditions of work 
between the corporations, and one 
company couldn’t play one work- 
er off against another in the drive 
for more and more speed-up and 
more and more production.” 

It became clear to production 
workers how far Reuther had de- 
( Continued on page 8) 
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Discussion Article 

The Pride of Being Black 


N. Y. landlords 
Fight City On 


by Kute Carrway 

( EDITOR’S NOTE: We have in- 
vited Kute Carrway to write a 
series of articles for NEWS & 
LETTERS, not because she agrees 
with our philosophy of Marxist- 
Humanism, but because, as a Ne- 
gro woman worker, she has 
thoughts of her own which de- 
serve publication.) 

* * * 

I want to talk about things 
black people think and talk 
about. Why we laugh to keep 
from crying; things that kill 
and create; soft, crude, vi- 
brant, rhythmic and violent. 
Things that only we can un- 
derstand out of frustration 
and despair. Here, this may 
seem irrelevant and unim- 
portant, but I maintain it is 
important. 

Be proud of your black heri- 
tage! Had it not been a deciding 
social factor it would never have 
been taken away from you! Peo- 
ple of color instituted the first 
crude but effective socialistic so- 
cieties. There was poverty, no 
disease; elderly people were 
taken care of, no inflation or lay- 
offs. 

BLACKS SELF-MADE 

We have never been the docile, 
inferior creatures that psychologi- 
cally crippled, Calvinistic puri- 
tans found it necessary to picture 
us. The idea of false inferiority 
would never have been enter- 
tained had not the idea of false 
superiority been so desperately 
insisted upon. 

This is why we were deprived 
of the magnitude and scope of our 
black culture, that existed long 
before the dawn of Caucazoid 
civilization; 

A lesser people might well have 
succumbed and become extinct; 
but the elusive element of black 
mystique combined with urgent 
need has forced black people to 
become self-made: philosophers, 
lawyers/ doctors, poets, psychia- 
trists and comedians par excel- 
lence— without the benefit of for- 
mal education. Is there any won- 


Poet Sears Sham 

Th J nk J Slack ' a flrs * volume of poem 
by Don L. Lee; nu-Ace Social Print 
ers. Publishers; 1316 South Pulask 
Road, Chicago, 111 60623. 75c. 

(Reviewed by Eugene P. R. Feldman 


A new young black poet, Don 
L. Lee, refuses to accept all of 
the platitudes of our world with- 
out a sharp, critical view. 

In his poem, “The Long Real- 
ity,” he cries out against the hy- 
pocrisy of fighting for democracy 
in Vietnam but having no democ- 
racy in our own country for black 
Americans. He says: 

Napalm in Viet Nam, 

Congress here, 
come black brothers 
the message is clear — 

America is in tears 
crying her pleads of broken 
promises and hypocrisies. 
Viet-brothers come give 
us a hand 

we fight for freedom, 
we fight for land. 

Give me my forty acres, 
give me my mule — 
broken promises and 
hypocrisies 

Where death died and claimed 
freedom flees. 

Mr. Lee’s poems have been pub- 
lished in Writers’ Digest, which 
awarded him honorable mention 
in its 1966 national poetry con- 
test, and in Liberator magazine. 
His poems will appear in an in- 
ternational anthology on black 
liberation to be published in 
Italy in October. 

His poems have also appeared 
in the 1967 issue of Chimes, an- 
nual literary magazine of Rimers 
Club, and will appear in Kauri, a 
poetry magazine published in New 
York City; and in Torch, literary 
publication of Illinois Teachers 
College. 


der that an initial and almost 
successful attempt was made to 
quell such stubborn resistence? 
NO ESCAPISM 

There were times when as 
“close to white as possible” was 
the epitome of negritude (notice 
I said negritude and not black) 
success. Now at last, we black 
people have begun to reject es- 
capism — you can’t run away from 
the difficult stigma of being black 
in America. 

In spite of the wide and di- 
vergent colorings, from a bass 
black to a treble white, you are 
still black! 

We’ve begun to be proud of 
the strength of the drop of black 
blood, and its ability to turn a 
99-9/10% Caucasion black! Of 
course we are using our famous 
safety valve of humor, but we 
are freeing ourselves in the 
process. 

BLACK ‘PSYCHOLOGY’ 

Black slaves had sense enough 
to lean on their hoes when they 
got tired and begin to sing — to 
con some colonel into letting them 
rest! They claimed they were 
soothing his money-jangled 
nerves! What more, dobs a mod- 
ern psychiatrist in a capitalistic 
society do? 

The ability to laugb at one’s 
own sorrow was also a method 
employed by slaves and has be- 
come the saving power for us to- 
day. Today we laugh pretty much 
the same way about poverty — ex- 
cept that the laugh has acquired 
a hollow sound. 

Mr. Charlie should never have 
given a black a book; nor taught 
a black man how to die. The 
power structure sends a black 
man to kill a yellow man to keep 
a white bigot free to kick the 
black man when he gets back from 
the war to save freedom (for all 
white bigots). Now, dying is noth- 
ing. Violence is certainly not the 
desired method but like misce- 
genation-blacks don’t start wars! 
MUST MOVE FORWARD 

In this period of disturbing 
transition, as mild as it may 
seem, the progress in change will 
be revolting and entirely unpal- 
atable to the bigoted power struc- 
ture; but we must move for- 
ward. We must loosen the tongues 
and open lips long cemented by 
frustration and despair. 

I am concerned that the power 
structure has been able to use 
the bugaboo of race so long and 
so skillfully to cheat unaware 
white workers into selling them- 
selves short to make sure they 
(white workers) are better than 
black workers— while manage- 
ment sells all the workers down 
the drain. Discrimination hurts 
everybody in this anemic democ- 
racy! 


Rent Controls 

New York, N.Y. — Land- 
lords here are fighting the 
N.Y. City Council’s decision 
to retain rent control by forc- 
ing a strike of their building 
workers, Building Service 
Union, Local 328. 

■ In March, the city passed a law 
to continue Rent Control for three 
years. The city has not yet acted, 
however, on certain bills which 
propose how controls should be 
phased out after that three year 
period. 

AIM AT WORKERS 

At the time of the March hear- 
ing, the landlords tried to coerce 
the Building Services Union to 
fight rent control by threatening 
to refuse them any wage or bene- 
fit increases when their contract 
expired. The contract has expired. 
Negotiations had barely begun on 
Friday, April 29, when the land- 
lords walked out. They stated 
that they would refuse to negotiate 
at all until the city gave them 
“some relief” from Rent Control. 

The union, itself, is notorious 
for working against its own mem- 
bers. At present, the wage scale 
for building workers is from $60 
to $84 per week. The union has 
never authorized a strike — until 
now. They sent their Queens mem- 
bers out last week, and now 
threaten to strike Manhattan. In- 
formed observers maintain that 
the union leadership has ordered 
the strike at the behest of the 
landlords. 

In effect, the landlords and the 
union leadership are working to- 
gether to extend the strike in 
order to intimidate the city into 
passing the Rent Control phase- 
out bills. 

LAW IS CLEAR 

The Rent Control Law, passed 
during the severe housing short- 
age after World War II, limits 
the amount of increase a land- 
lord may charge to 15% of the 
original rent. It also makes the 
landlord responsible for providing 
certain services to the tenants, 
hot water, heat, etc., and for 
maintaining safety standards. 

If landlords succeed in phasing 
out Rent Control, they will be 
able to gouge tenants, sending 
rents sky-rocketing while provid- 
ing fewer services. A shortage 
of housing still exists in New 
York (though landlords say other- 
wise). As long as this shortage 
remains, Rent Control must re- 
main. 


7 Are Jailed in Louisville 


Louisville, Ky. — Leaders of 
the Southern Christian Lead- 
ership Conference (SCLC) 
and the Southern Conference 
Educational Fund (SCEF) 
are among seven people serv- 
ing jail sentences in connec- 
tion with open housing dem- 
onstrations here. 

The seven are among plaintiffs 
in a class suit which challenges 
the constitutionality of an injunc- 
tion limiting demonstrations and 
of state and city laws under 
which the demonstrators are 
being charged. A local newspaper 
calculated recently that more 
than 600 people have been ar- 
rested since the fight for open 
housing began. 

7-MONTH DRIVE 

The marches began after open 
housing advocates had tried for 
seven months to get local officials 
to pass an open housing ordi- 
nance. The injunction was issued 
after marches into all-white sec- 


tions of the city were met with 
violence by crowds of white 
hecklers, often numbering more 
than 1,000. Members of the 
American Nazi Party from 
Chicago came to Louisville to 
join the hecklers. 

Police have been arresting 
most of the demonstrators before 
the marches begin, but only a 
handful of hecklers have been 
charged. 

The suit brought by open hous- 
ing supporters asks for an injunc- 
tion to prevent city and county 
officials from carrying out further 
arrests of “persons seeking only 
to protest racial discrimination.” 

CALL OFF PARADE 

Another result of the demon- 
strations was caiicellation of a 
parade which was to have opened 
the yearly Kentucky Derby fes- 
tivities which represents an in- 
vestment of more than $300,000, 
according to local newspapers. 
The parade’s theme this year was 
to have been “Great Moments in 
American History.” 


Nashville Negro Students 
Protest Riot Squad Tactics 


Nashville, Tenn.-— The real 
story of what happened in 
Nashville has not been re- 
ported in the press. Instead, 
the white newspapers, radio 
and television have tried to 
lay the blame for thje campus 
rebellion on the students and 
surrounding black communi- 
ty, by calling them “roving 
mobs,” “guerilla forces,” and 
constantly referring to the 
fact that bricks and bottles 
were thrown at white cops. 

The white press and white 
groups in that area had stated 
that riots would break out if Car- 
michael came to their city. The 
fact is that Stokely Carmichael 
went to Nashville, spoke to sev- 
eral student groups there, and 
then left for a speaking engage- 
ment in another city— with no 
trouble breaking out. 

PROTEST ARREST 

On Saturday, April 8, a Fisk 
campus restaurant owner called 
white cops to arrest one black 
student, who he claimed was not 
welcome in his establishment. Be- 
cause other students and onlook- 
ers felt that the arrest was un- 
just, they began to protest as the 
police dragged him away. At this 
point, the police called out the 
riot squad. The crowd grew 
larger. 

Police began to push and shove 
their way into the crowd, using 
billy-clubs against anyone who 
dared protest, which resulted in 
several onlookers retaliating by 


throwing rocks and bottles. The 
riot squad began shooting, and 
bullets ricocheted into the girls’ 
dormitories, causing several girls 
to be wounded. 

When students at nearby Ten- 
nessee State College demon- 
strated in a sympathy protest, 
more riot squads moved into that 
area. Two students were shot in 
the neck, several were wounded 
in the arms and legs. The riot 
squad then surrounded the entire 
black campus area and drove 
around with guns and riot equip- 
ment ready for use. Several 
homes and apartments were 
raided. 

INJURE OVER 50 

By Sunday evening, over 100 
black students and citizens were 
arrested and in jail, over 50 peo- 
ple had been injured by police 
gun-fire and billy-clubs. Three 
SNCC workers who were return- 
ing to Nashville from another 
city were stopped in their car and 
questioned by the riot-cops who 
had taken control of the entire 
area. 

When police spotted SNCC lit- 
erature in the car, they arrested 
two of the SNCC workers on 
charges of “Inciting to Riot” and 
they were placed under $2,500 
bond each. A third SNCC worker 
was charged with “Vagrancy” 
and taken to jail. 

The white press, politicians, and 
powers-that-be were fully ex- 
pected to blame SNCC and 
Stokely Carmichael for what hap- 
pened in Nashville. 
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No VW Union 
Means Misery 


N&L Repeals Lair, but Cops 
Still Try to Harass Members 


Mahwah, N. J. — The local 
police of this town, site of a 
huge Ford plant, have been 
harassing News & Letters 
committee members to stop 
them from distributing this 
paper to Ford workers. 

For the last five years, News & 
Letters has been distributed to 
workers at this plant. And for 
five years, both Ford officials and 
the police department have tried 
various means to keep N&L away 
from the workers. 

Three years ago, Ford officials 
threatened to arrest members of 
the N.Y. committee for distribut- 
ing in the Ford parking lot. The 
committee complied with Ford by 
distributing on the public exit 
road which all the workers take 
to leave the parking lot. 

LAW REPEALED 
. Last year, two members were 
arrested there — on the basis of a 
1937 law forbidding the distribu- 
tion of political literature without 
9 permit. N&L, with the help of 
an American Civil Liberties Union 
lawyer, fought the arrest case and 
managed to have the law re- 
pealed. 

Last week, no longer having the 
permit law to stand on, the police 
tried to find other means for stop- 


ping the distribution. Their tactic 
this time was harassment of dis- 
tributors and blunt intimidation 
of workers. 

As each car in the line stopped 
to take a paper, the police stood 
in front of the distributors, yell- 
ing at them not to step off the 
curb, and yelling at the workers 
to keep moving. Significantly, they 
tried hardest to scare the Negro 
workers away, threatening them 
with arrest for obstructing traf- 
fic. 

COPS BACKFIRE 

The workers, especially the Ne- 
groes among them, were not 
scared off. It seemed that the 
presence of the cops made them 
really determined to get the 
paper. 

The police, unable to arrest 
anyone on even the trumped-up 
charges of littering or obstruct- 
ing traffic, then left — but not be- 
fore taking the names and ad- 
dresses of the distributors for 
“an FBI check.” 

Ome wonders what happened 
to the good old constitutional pro- 
visions of freedom of speech and 
of the press. One also wonders 
what is going on in that Ford 
plant to make the officials so 
afraid of their workers reading 
a newspaper. 


Over 2,000 in Pittsburgh 
Protest Against Wallace 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Over 2,000 
marched, picketed with ban- 
ners, shouted and in general 
showed their militant opposi- 
tion to Alabama’s Wallace 
when he was invited by the 
Amen Corner to speak in 
Pittsburgh on April 27. 

So widespread was the opposi- 
tion to the racist that, though the 
demonstration was not to start 
till 4:30 p.m., the lines of pro- 
testors began forming as early 
as noon. 

START EARLY 

The United Protest Committee, 
a sort of independent NAACP 
branch that has been responsible 
for most of the action here, had 
begun work on this protest the 
moment it was announced that 
any group had dared invite the 
former Governor of Alabama. 

So persistent was the pressure 
put on by this militant commit- 
tee that, first, Senator Murphy of 
California, who was supposed to 
be one of the “honored” speakers, 
decided he was too ill to appear. 
Then the person to have gotten 
some award, Richard K. Mellon, 
one of the financial giants of 
Pittsburgh, decided to go to Eu- 
rope rather than face the picket- 
ing of the "individual banks and 
firms he controls. 

In the end, the Amen Corner 
showed its true colors, by having 
the Birchers appear openly. And 


some of these Birchers were im- 
ported. 

MASSIVE EFFORT 

Pittsburgh had not witnessed so 
massive, integrated, and concerted 
an effort and a demonstration for 
many a year. The Penn-Sheraton 
was surrounded on all sides. We 
marched till a quarter after 7 
p.m. and then went for a rally 
in Mellon Square. 

Charles Harris and James Mc- 
Coy spoke for the United Protest 
Committee and Father Owen Rice 
and Byrd Brown, President of 
NAACP, were the speakers. 

The most exciting feature, how- 
ever, was the march itself and the 
fact that people actually took off 
from work to be there. Those 
who came and had to leave to go 
to work, handed their signs to 
cars of workers returning from 
work. Both workers and peace 
groups were there and far from 
being merely a silent vigil, we 
really let ourselves be heard. 
WALLACE WILL REMEMBER 

Although the police were there 
in force, and we expected trouble 
when we saw that they had care- 
fully removed their badges so that 
we could not identify them, the 
demonstration was so big they 
didn’t even try to harass us. 

The racist Wallace will long 
remember Pittsburgh, not as a city 
honoring his pretensions to the 
presidency, but one that showed 
* him its opposition. 


New York, N.Y. — Most 
people seem to think that 
the Volkswagen garages are 
good places to work, but it is 
not true. For one thing, not 
one VW shop in the county 
is organized, and one of the 
first questions they ask when 
you apply for a job is: did 
you have a union at the last 
place you worked. 

If you say no, they breathe 
easier, but if it’s yes, they be- 
come hesitant about hiring you. 
FLAT-RATE SYSTEM 

There are two general pay sys- 
tems in the VW organization — 
flat rate, and salary. The workers 
get messed up on both. But of the 
two, flat rate is worse just be- 
cause of its very nature. On flat- 
rate you are paid a set amount of 
money for doing a job in a set 
amount of time. If you don’t fin- 
ish on time for any reason, they 
deduct from the set amount of 
money. 

The mechanic has to break his 
back in order to make a decent 
wage. For example, if time on a 
job is an hour, It makes no dif- 
ference how long it takes the 
mechanic to get the job (you are 
punched on the job before, not 
after, you receive the car to be 
worked on), or how long you wait 
for the parts (seme times as long 
as an hour), or how difficult the 
job is. Regardless, you must fin- 
ish in an hour or lose some of 
the money you will receive. 
SALARY BETTER 

The workers on salary are a 
little luckier in that they will 
always receive a set amount of 
money, no matter what. On salary, 
you’re paid by the hour, but the 
manager can start a man at any 
place he wants. Thus, each man 
doesn’t make the same thing. 
Even on salary, however, you can 
not get away -from the time factor. 
If you do not finish a job on 
time, regardless of the reason, the 
foreman jumps on your back and 
tells you you’re making the com- 
pany lose money, and to step it 
up on the next job. 

The worker is faced with “pro- 
duction” problems, even if it is 
of a different type. You may be 
the last person to get a job in 
the morning, and you get it 45 
minutes after you come in. 

It may take you 15 minutes to 
get the job and half an hour for 
the parts. If the job is allowed an 
hour and a half, you have already 
had it, and you haven’t even start- 
ed to work on the car. You will 
still be told you took too much 
time and had better step it up on 
the next one. 

The number of hours you work 
a week is also dependent on the 
whims of the individual dealer. 
Some have a 40 hour week, with 
5 hours compulsory overtime, and 
other non-compulsory overtime. 
Others have a 45 hour week with 
compulsory overtime. 
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6 Comfort Class 9 Makes Mess , 


Shows Contempt for Workers 

By John Allison 

There exists a strange phenomenon in the Highland 
Park Building Services. This building houses what I call 
the “comfort class,” the executives. We can begin to see 
Why the conditions of work are a throwback to slavery. 


Now you know these workers f" 


are by and large Negroes who 
Clean and shine and make new 
the offices and rest rooms for 
the comfort class. Negro workers 
who have white bosses feel that 
the reason these white collar 
workers mess up needlessly is 
because they have no respect for 
the human being, and real con- 
tempt for the working class. 

A REAL MESS 

For example, the waste paper 
baskets in these buildings have 
(k> be washed by hand every night 
because these baskets are used 
for food and coffee cups. Nearly 
anything you can name goes into 
these baskets. One worker re- 
ported that coffee is thrown 
against the wall, and there are 
other little acts of aggression 
against Negroes in particular, 
and workers in general. 

Where there were three women 
cleaning a section, two have been 
removed, leaving one to do the 
same work three did before. 

All complain about the waste 
paper that has to be removed 
before they can begin to clean. 
One remarked, “You would think 
we were working in a paper fac- 
tory. We’re beginning to wonder 
if Chrysler makes cars or paper?” 
WORKERS PENALIZED 

Washing windows is a big farce. 
You wash in the morning, it rains 
in the evening, and you would 
never know they had been 
washed. But this isn’t the concern 
of supervisors. They want those 
windows clean when they look at 
them. And if they’re not clean, 
some workers are going to have 
slips written up on them that 
they’re not doing their job. 

What really gets you though is 
that if a worker did some of the 
things in those offices that the 
white collar bosses do, he’d be 
fired on the spot for doing harm 
to the corporation’s property. The 


sad truth is that the poor office 
maintenance worker is the low 
man on the tootem pole. 

If a big boss takes out some 
frustration on a smaller boss, the 
smaller boss can always take it 
out on someone below him — or 
throw a cup of coffee against an 
office wall. The maintenance 
worker doesn’t have anyone under 
him though, so he or she just 
has to take it — or go to his 
steward and complain against 
the useless and mindless messes 
the white collar bosses make to 
be cleaned up. 

STUPID BOSSES 

Another thing is that some of 
those white collar bosses just 
don’t know which end is up about 
anything, let alone something 
about what is needed in cleaning. 
That’s why there are grievances 
that many women maintenance 
workers feel when a silly boss 
will try to tell them how to do 
their jobs. Many of these women 
have been doing the work for 20 
years, and all of a sudden some 
smart alecky boss decides that 
some particular woman isn’t do- 
ing her work right. And so he 
writes up a disciplinary slip on 
her, and she has to fight all the 
way to keep from having that 
slip entered on her work record. 

And so depending on where you 
are, you can see many things 
very clearly or you can’t see any- 
thing at all. If you’re one of the 
workers — on the production line 
or shining up the offices and 
cleaning up the messes left by the 
big wheels — you can see things 
very well. But if you’re one of the 
“comfort class,” you can’t see 
beyond your nose about what 
people are because you’re too 
busy looking at yourself as some- 
one who doesn’t have to answer 
to anyone for anything you do — 
including making a mess for 
someone else to clean up. 


Co, Workers in 6 Countries 
Take First Stand Together 


GLASGOW, Scotland — 
Apart from what decision 
Wilson will make when he 
comes off the tightrope, the 
question of our relations with 
the European workers is of 
great importance. The work- 
ers in the Common Market 
countries are beginning to 
face up to their class en- 
emies. 

This is borne out by the decis- 
ion of the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions to 
oppose the redundancy policy of 
the Philips International concern. 
This is the first time that the 
workers of one company with in- 
terests spread over the six na- 
tions have taken a common stand. 
Next month, when the Heads of 
Governments- of the Six meet in 
Rome to celebrate the Commun- 
ity’s tenth anniversary, they will 
be confronted with a memoran- 
dum from the trade unions ac- 
cusing the Common Market auth- 
orities of being Authoritarian. 
COUNTER COMMUNISTS 

The above facts are not pre- 
sented as an argument for join- 
ing the Common Market, but they 
counter some of the hysterical 
utterances that emanate from the 
Communist Party. The efforts of 
our politicians to capture more 
orders from Europe must be con- 
sidered as of secondary impor- 
tance to the need for working 
class solidarity in Britain, and 
solidarity with workers in other 
parts of the world. 


A struggle against entry into 
the Market must cut across our 
efforts in the greater struggle 
that means so much for the fu- 
ture of society. We require all 
our energy for the task imposed 
on ns by the policy of the Labour 
Government. 

Those comrades who oppose 
the Common Market say that en- 
try will add to the strength of 
the ruling class. It could add to 
the strength of the working class. 
We must get rid of the idea that 
our problems can be solved in 
Britain alone. 

NONSENSE LEADERS 

Let us leave that nonsense to 
the leaders of the so-called Com- 
munist Party who pretend to be- 
lieve in a British Road to Social- 
ism. Unity with the European 
workers is necessary whether 
Britain is in the Common Market 
or not. We tend to behave as if 
the continent did not exist. It is 
difficult to account for this at- 
titude. 

We cannot avoid struggling 
against every attempt of the rul- 
ing class by speed-up methods in 
the factories, or by keeping wages 
down, in order to capture mar- 
kets. 

If the ruling class becomes con- 
cerned about being part of a 
community where the reduction 
or tariff barriers will facilitate 
trade, it is not our job to drop 
important activities to concen- 
trate on that. We cannot defeat 
the class enemy in that way. 

— Harry McShane 
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Editorial 

The Unending Barbarous War in 
Vietnam and the Race Question 

On the same day (April 28) that General Westmoreland came 
to wave the flag before Congress, Muhammad Ali refused to be 
inducted into the Army. While the white four-star general was 
applauded even by the doves, the black man was, within hours, 
stripped of his title of World Heavyweight Boxing Champion. 

General Westmoreland was paving the way for such escalation 
of the barbarous war that the country would soon reach the point 
of no return. Muhammad Ali was leaving fame and fortune behind 
in order to stand up for his convictions and show the world a 
second America. Yet the one who came to silence dissent (“an un- 
patriotic act”) got all the glory heaped upon him; the one who stood 
up for principles was indicted and faces 5 years in prison and 
$10,000 in fine. 

AMERICAN CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL 

The “American Dream” is being transformed into the Orwellian 
nightmare, 1984, not because one white man is praised and one 
black man vilified, but because war has exposed the open nerve — 
“the Negro Question” — which has always been the touchstone of 
American history. It has placed American civilization on trial before 
the whole world much more seriously than the “war crimes tribunal” 
in Stockholm. 

Long before the confrontation between Muhammad Ali and 
the Houston, Texas Induction center — but long after the white anti- 
war protestors had their anti-war teach-ins and marches and demon- 
strations — the World Heavyweight Champion was called for a hear- 
ing in Louisville, Ky., August 23, 1966. Judge Grauman tried open- 
ing a door to “non-combatant service.” Ali refused: “If it wasn’t 
against my conscience to do it, I would easily do it . . . wouldn’t go 
through all of this and lose and give up the millions that I gave 
up and my image with the American public that I would say is 
completely dead and ruined . . Because, however, his conscience 
didn’t fill any of the nice cubby holes American justice “rec- 
ognizes,” Muhammad was refused this way out of war involvement. 
NEGRO DISSENTERS VILIFIED 

Still, were this but an individual way of not participating in 
that most barbarous of wars, all sorts of other alternatives were 
open to the World Boxing Champion. As so many other athletes 
have done, he could have joined the Army Reserves, become a 
weekend warrior who escapes combat but becomes the darling of 
the “proper patriots.” Or he could have allowed himself to be 
inducted and sent on a grand tour of Army camps that would have 
kept him out of the fighting. He chose, instead, to stand on prin- 
ciples. And when he was, with such unseemly haste, stripped of his 
title by a boxing commission that had never taken it away from 
criminals, Ali remarked that this was but a “continuation of the 
same artificially induced prejudice and discrimination,” that he had 
encountered all his life. 

From a different vantage point, another Negro who had recently 
become an open opponent of the Vietnam war and was quickly 
vilified, attributed the unbridled attacks on him not only to the 
fact that the Administration is getting nervous about the massive 
protest against its imperialist policy, but also “because I am a 
Negro.” Dr. King said this, not because he thinks the war is merely 
a racist war, but because he knows what white America thinks 
“the place” of its Negroes should be. 

Never before has Administration opposition to dissenters been 
so vicious as when the Negro began joining the anti-war move- 
ment. Rep. F. Edward Hebert Jr. of Louisiana, a member of the 
House Armed Services Committee even had the gall to declare 
“Let’s forget the First Amendment”! 

A RACIST WAR? 

The Vietnam war did not start as a “racist” war, but for “pure” 
imperialist purposes — domination of the world by the big powers, 
be they private or state-capitalist calling themselves Communist. 
The white-ness of all the contestants for power in shattered Europe 
following the conclusion of World War II did not eliminate the 
causes for the Cold War. War hawks, racist or otherwise, are not 
only against Negro fighters against the war, but wish to stifle all 
dissent, especially the serious Marxist opposition to any capi- 
talist wars. 

Nevertheless, this being the USA, born in the lie of color even 
as it declared “all men to be born free,” consolidating its union a 
century later through the betrayal of the freed slave, and ending 
the 19th century through its brilliantly white plunge into imperial- 
ism, it is not accidental that the attacks on opponents of the Viet- 
nam war today reached a new virulence when the Negro joined 
the massive anti-war protest April 15. 

LBJ’S NIGHTMARE 

Consider this: President Johnson was satisfied at first with 
his own references to “nervous Nellies” and J. Edgar Hoover’s 
diatribes about “Communist influenced” draft card burners, although 
opposition to the Vietnam war covered the spectrum from Senator 
Fulbright to Stokely Carmichael. There were times even when he 
permitted himself to talk as if he had ever been a dove. 

Today, on the other hand, he allows himself to inspire such 
bigoted outbursts about the need to violate the Constitution itself 
as come from Rep. Hebert who refers to Negro dissenters as the 
reason for the need “to clean up this rat infested area.” At the same 
time LBJ feels impelled to draw direct from the battlefield the 
square-jawed, patriotic, smartly saluting military commander. 

Why? Because even the Republican Policy Committee issued 
a criticism of his conduct of the war? Not at all. He knows this is 
politics, and he would do as much if he were out and the Republi- 
cans were in. He knows very well that he can expect them “to rally 
around the flag, boys,” napalm or no napalm, in or out of office. 
But the youth, those who do the actual fighting and dying, of those 
he is not at all sure. 

His nightmare, and rightly, is seeing that, where Stokely 
Carmichael, as black power advocate, has no mass following, 
Stokely Carmichael as “Hell no! we won’t go!” is beginning to have 
such a following. It isn’t the fact that Stokely “won over” Rev. 
King that worries him, but that Rev. King is expressing a deep 
felt opposition to war in the whole Negro community. 

Worst of all, the masses who could not identify either with 
Carmichael nor Rev. King, do find something in Muhammad Ali’s 
quiet courage as anti-war opponent, something they didn’t see in 
him as Black Muslim. 

Suddenly the exposed nerve is not just racism, but class opposi- 
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ANTI-WAR AND 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


I guess the attack on Rev. 
King for his stand against the 
war is the hottest issue in the 
shop right now. White workers 
are very cagey on these issues, 
and don’t say much one way 
or the other — but all the 
Negro workers are talking 
about It. Almost all of them 
are behind King. 

They get mad at people like 
Wilkins when he tries to “de- 
fend” the civil rights move- 
ment against King, and want 
to know what Wilkins ever did 
that could stand up beside all 
that King has done. The only 
thing most of us could remem- 
ber is that he went through 
Mississippi one night. 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

The attack they are pushing 
against King is the opportuni- 
ty they’ve been looking for to 
kill the civil rights movement 
in general. I believe that very 
strong emphasis must be 
placed on civil rights this year, 
or the movement may fall 
apart completely. 

Negro Activist 
Detroit 

* * * 

The Peace March here on 
April 15, was, in terms of the 
number of people who turned 
out, a stirring indictment of 
the war. 

The March brought a lot of 
people, with varying views — 
from liberal Democrats to 
Maoists — together. For the 
first time, I saw a sizable 
contingent of unions mobilized 
against the war. 

What seems frightening 
though, especially after this 
huge show of dissent, is that 
there is no change at all in 
LBJ’s war plans. As is obvious 
from Westmoreland’s pres- 
ence here, Johnson intends to 
expand the war further. 

Saturday afternoon strolls 
change nothing, speeches 
change nothing. This war can 
only be stopped where the war 
machine is fed — in the fac- 
tories. The workers alone can 
stop the war, by refusing to 
produce guns and bombs, etc. 
The workers alone can stop 


the system and its bloody 
wars. 

Student 
New York 

* * % 

The .importance of the join- 
ing of the civil rights and anti- 
war struggles is shown by the 
fact that the Administration 
felt impelled to bring a gen- 
eral all the way from Vietnam 
to try to force a Wedge be- 
tween them. All of a sudden 
they’re overwhelmed with 
what wonderful soldiers Ne- 
groes make. Westmoreland’s 
speech made me sick. 

Journalist 

Chicago 

* * * 

They kept saying It was still 
a mostly white crowd — and it 
probably was. But the pictures 
I saw of the march seemed to 
show a lot more Negroes this 
time than ever before. 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

The anti-war feeling is so 
great that even national tele- 
vision programs must speak 
about it. Two programs I saw 
recently had conversations on 
the question of peace. 

On the Merv Griffin show, 
Dr. Spock explained! the Spring 
Mobilization. On the Joey Bish- 
op show the Smothers Brothers 
were doing a comedy routine 
on Mother’s Day. They took the 
opportunity to show a card put 
out by a peace organization for 
Mother’s Day. It included a 
plea for peace. They gave the 
address where the card could 
be ordered. 

Anti-Wta Activist 
California 

HIGH SCHOOL 
UNDERGROUND 

Thanks to Eugehe Walker 
for acquainting us with a con- 
scientious teacher in his col- 
umn in the April issue, and 
to News & Letters for publish- 
ing an account of the encour- 
aging activities of these young 
people of inquiry and dissent 
who suffered suspensions and 
transfers, for their efforts in 
behalf of truth. 

Would you consider taking 
up the possibility of including 


a page from the Underground 
Press Syndicate in a mailing 
of News & Letters, or perhaps 
two pages could be reproduced 
as part of the regular issue 
of N&L. 

Reader 

Illinois 

* 

Editor’s Note; We hope to re- 
print articles from time to 
time from various high school 
underground publications, as 
they come to our attention. 
See page 6 for news of a new 
underground quarterly from 
Beverly Hills. 

* * * 

Enclosed is a copy of a new 
high-school underground mag- 
azine ROHR, which reprinted 
the article on “Student Dis- 
sent Grows in L. A. Schools” 
from the April issue of News 
& Letters. 

Will you please reprint in 
your next issue the item on 
the “Perpetual Be-in” in 
ROHR? 

■ : R.R. 

Washington, D.C. 

♦ 

PERPETUAL BE-IN 

Applications for participa- 
tion now being accepted. To 
apply, mail a 1,000-word letter 
to Box 783, 500 “H” NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20001, detailing 
your interests, life goals, mo- 
tivation, political-religious-sex- 
ual-philosophical viewpoints, 
work experience, etc., etc. 

• 

LEADERS AND RANKS 

Workers in the shop say we 
elect delegates ta-go down and 
tell Walter what our problems 
are. Workers are_not concern- 
ed with money, what they 
want something done about is 
conditions in the shop. That is 
what is critical to us. 

But Reuther tells us he 
wants “flexibility”. All he 
means by that is that he 
wants all our problems to go 
into one big basket. He says 
he’ll pull them out of the bas- 
ket at negotiation time, but 
he doesn’t tell us in what or- 
der they will come out. 

Most of the time they never 
get out at all. They pass the 
basket to the executive board 
after negotiations, and you 
just wait for the next set of 
negotiations. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* $ sfs ' ' ' 

Workers always try to guess 
who’s going to be the target 
to get the economic gains. 
They struck GM after the war 
for over 100 days and estab- 
lished the cost-of-living fac- 
tor for the whole industry. 
Then they went to Chrysler 
and established the pension 
plan. Then they went to Ford 
to set up the SUB or guaran- 
teed annual wage plan. 

If Walter intends to improve 
.the SUB program we . think 
he’ll go back to Fords for that. 
But anytime he goes to Ford 
he doesn’t get as much as he 
would somewhere else.. 

If Walter were to go along 
with the wishes of the dele- 
gates to the last convention, 
he would definitely go to GM 
this year — because the GM 
workers are fighting harder 
than anyone else for better 
conditions in the shops. The 
workers would be more than 
willing to get into a strike 
situation to settle this critical 
problem, because they know 
that this is really the only way 
you can settle it. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 


tion to war and not only opposition to war, but dignity in what one 
stands for and is willing to sacrifice all for — freedom. 

When Muhammad Ali says quietly, “I have won the world 
heavyweight title not because it was ‘given’ to me, not because of 
my race or religion, but because I won it in the ring through my 
boxing abilities,” a new world of one’s own suppressed talents 
opens up before them. And he hears better not only his own aspira- 
tions, but those of the Vietnamese peasants who want to determine 
their own lives, freed of American occupation. In fact, and in 
affinity of ideas, this is the point of solidarity between the Negro, 
and the Vietnamese! It cannot be sundered apart until the war 
itself ends. 

END THE WAR NOW! Use the 24 hour truce on May 23rd 
(Buddha’s 2,511th birthday) as the beginning of a real cease fire! 

BRING THE TROOPS HOME ! THE WAR TO BE FOUGHT IS 
THAT ON RACISM AND POVERTY, NOT ON STRATEGIC FOOT- 
HOLDS AND A WAR IN ASIA! — R. D, 
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Views 


NEWS & LETTERS is not only a unique combination | 
of worker and intellectual in which each “speaks for him- | 
self.” It is also a paper that belongs to its readers. We | 
welcome letters and articles from new readers and new | 
activists everywhere, because only in this EXCHANGE of | 
ideas can the freedom movement develop, and the idea of | 
freedom become real, at last. Send us YOUR questions, YOUR | 
comments, YOUR story. | 


Walter Reuther seemed to 
think the Negroes should be 
left out of the UAW Conven- 
tion. Apparently, when it 
comes to electing Chief 
Stewards, Committeemen and 
other leaders for the union, 
the Negro is not considered 
able to lead the whites. At 
the last Convention held in De- 
troit a few weeks ago, there 
seemed to be one Negro for 
every 50 whites. 

I was there, distributing 
News & Letters at the door 
when one white worker and 
one Negro worker came up to 
me and began complaining 
about what the leaders were 
doing. They said any fool 
could get up and say what the 
leaders were saying. 

Any time a worker got up 
and tried to put forth some- 
thing to help the workers, 
there would be a fight. Then 
Reuther would get up to start 
some other program. 

They said they weren’t get- 
ting any place with all the 
talking because any working 
man knew more about how 
things ought to be run than 
these leaders who were living 
off of the hard work of the 
people below them. 

This world would be in a 
terrible shape if it was not for 
the working man. 

Ethel Dunbar 
Detroit 

* * * 

In the elections we just had 
in our shop we had every kind 
of slate imaginable represent- 
ed. We had one that I would 
call the Black Power slate, an- 
other Polish Power slate, one 
for white power, integrated 
power, white backlash, black 
backlash. I am happy to say 
that the final outcome saw 
integrated power win. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Listening to radio reports of 
the Teamsters’ vote on the 
new contract, I heard, for two 
days running, that key locals 
were rejecting it by large ma- 
jorities. 

Then, after a day of com- 
plete silence, a union official 
was quoted as saying that the 
vote was very close, and it 
seemed , as if the contract 
would pass. 

Later that same day, he 
said that not enough members 
had voted, and a new vote — 
by mail — might have to be 
taken. 

I know my own local, 1730, 
rejected it almost unanimous- 
ly. It seems to me, something 
funny happened on the way to 
the ballot counting! My vote 
now is for a huge wildcat. 

Teamster 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

• 

DETROIT LOVE-IN 

The Hippies in Detroit re- 
cently staged a Sunday after- 
noon Love-in at Belle Isle. 
Everything was going fine 
until late in the afternoon, 
when, according to the papers 
“a riot broke out.” I thought 
your readers would like to 
know just what happened, in 
the words of one of the shock- 
ed innocent bystanders: 

“When we arrived there 
were two groups of people at 
the entrance to the Belle Isle 
bridge waiting to cross the 
bridge, which was temporarily 
closed by the police. We were 
there about ‘ 10 minutes when 
someone shouted “Here they 
come again.” We looked up 
to see the Detroit mounted po- 
lice charging towards us and 


fled to the sidewalk so they 
could clear the street. 

“However, the sidewalk was 
no sanctuary as the police gal- 
loped onto the sidewalk into 
the crowd, recklessly smash- 
ing the closest heads with 
their clubs. The remnants 
were still trapped on the 
bridge with but two choices: 
To jump over the railing and 
fall 80 feet or to crouch down 
helplessly. At this time the 
crowd was not unruly, but 
were just running for their 
lives. 

“As we were walking back 
to our car we noticed the 
crowd searching for rocks and 
bottles to defend themselves 
or retaliate. As if this were 
not enough, the mounted po- 
lice took off down East Jef- 
ferson on the sidewalks, beat- 
ing innocent bystanders, who 
included older people, women 
and some children. We our- 
selves were beginning to suc- 
cumb to the instinct of self- 
defense or retaliation against 
this barbaric force. 

“We feel that the Detroit 
mounted police started a riot 
rather than prevented one. We 
used to think police brutality 
was a farce, but maybe it 
isn’t.” 

Apparently, the “Love-in” 
turned into a ‘Teach-in” for 
some of the participants. 

Reader 

Detroit 

• 

CZECHOSLOVAK REPORT 

I was glad to see your report 
(obviously eyewitness) on the 
Czechoslovak trade union con- 
gress. It reminds me of those 
our own labor bureaucracy 
conducts here. 

Seaman 
San Francisco 

* ‘ * * 

Almost every report I read 
in News & Letters about work- 
ers in foreign countries sound's 
like it could have been written 
about our own situation right 
here. I remember feeling that 
way about the reports from 
the Japanese workers, and 
now the report from Czecho- 
slovakia strikes me the same 
way. From the workers’ point 
of view, capitalism is still 
capitalism, whether it is called 
“free enterprise” or “commu- 
nism,” I guess. 

Welder 

Detroit 

* * * 

The point in the report you 
ran on a Czechoslovak trade 
union congress that got me ex- 
cited was the difference be- 
tween the reactions of the rank 
and file and that of “Commu- 
nist” management. 

Trade Unionist 
Detroit 

• 

TRINIDAD CRISIS 

At the present moment 
there seems to be a serious 
crisis in the Oil Industry due 
to the fact that British Petro- 
leum has begun to retrench 
workers whose ultimate num- 
bers may be 2,000. 

In response to this situation, 
the Trade Union led by George 
Weekes is proposing that a 
National Oil Co. be formed 
and that they are willing to 
run the industry. This is the 


first time that such a willing- 
ness to run such a complex 
has come from the leadership 
and people of a Trade Union 
in the West Indian (British) 
area. 

The present government has 
not said anything on the pro- 
posal or on the crisis in the 
oil industry, and the reason is 
no secret to the people of 
Trinidad, who had an Indus- 
trial Stabilization Act imposed 
on them to satisfy investors 
like British Petroleum and 
Texaco. 

If you have not already 
opened up links with this 
paper and union, I want to 
recommend that you do, since 
your paper, News & Letters, 
would be of great assistance 
to the union and people of the 
West Indies. 

Maybe your paper can also 
aid in publicizing this crisis 
in Trinidad, which is very 
relevant and more so as there 
are raging guerilla activities 
in nearby Venezuela (a great 
source ^>f oil), Colombia, and 
other places. Can you consider 
making some mention of this 
crisis in your paper? 

West Indian Reader 

• 

WORK/STUDY IN S.F. 

The Work/Study program at 
San Francisco State College is 
interested in recruiting volun- 
teers for Summer ’67 work in 
community programs. The 
program consists of a series 
of seminars organized and 
taught by students with faculty 
advisers who grant academic 
credit for the work. 

The projects will include six 
communities in San Francis- 
co: predominately black Hunt- 
ers Point and Western Addi- 
tion; racially mixed Central 
City and Mission district; mid- 
dle-class white Sunset district, 
and Haight-Ashbury, where 
Negroes, white liberals and 
hippies make up the commu- 
nity. We are trying to recruit 
volunteers by June 12. 

For more information, and 
an application blank, write to: 

Work/Study Program 
3744-20th St. 

San Francisco, Cal. 94110 

• 

WORKERS NEED HELP 

At a News & Letters meet- 
ing in New York last week, I 
heard one of the locked-out 
Global workers explain their 
situation. Those guys are in a 
rotten position, stymied by the 
company, their own union, and 
the N.Y. courts. Many of the 
guys had to give up the fight 
and find jobs elsewhere. 

About 5 militants remain, 
and they’re pretty discour- 
aged. I thought maybe other 
N&L readers might be able 
to help — with either money 
for legal expenses or even let- 
ters of encouragement. I know 
those guys would really appre- 
ciate anything you could do. 

Friend 
New York 

* 

Editor’s Note: See April issue 
of News & Letters, page 1, for 
story of the Global workers. 
Readers who wish to help may 
contact the New York Com- 
mittee by writing to News & 
Letters, 8751 Grand River, De- 
troit, Mich. 48204. 


TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

The Role of the Intellectual 

A Look Back Illuminates Today 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: In these days when we are witnessing one more 
retrogressive step to military dictatorship — this time in Greece — we 
feel it illuminating to reprint the following article by Raya Dunayevs- 
kaya, which was written in July, 1958, at the time that De Gaulle 
come to power in France.) " 

* * * 

History, wrote Marx in his analysis of the coup of Napoleon HI 
a century ago, repeats itself; once as tragedy, the next time as farce. 
Today, two weeks after the coup of De Gaulle, this applies both to 
General de Gaulle and to the French Communist Party. The General 
deludes himself that he can become the heroic Maid of Orleans 
merely by substituting the “I, De Gaulle” for Petain’s capitulation 
to Nazi Germany. The French Communist Party thinks it can delude 
the workers because it is saying all the correct things against De 
Gaulle, although it did nothing to stop him. 

There is no greater obstacle in the path of the workers striving 
for a totally new way of life than that the Communists should gain 
control of their movement and once again thwart their aspirations, 
as they have done ever since the end of World War II when they 
used their prestige as Resistance fighters to establish bourgeois par- 
liamentarianism that brought De Gaulle to power in 1945, and again 
in 1958. 

THE FRENCH COMMUNIST PARTY 

The Communists had been officers in the French Resistance 
under De Gaulle. At the end of the war they outdid him in their 
chauvinistic attitude to Germany. In both cases it was because they 
followed the Moscow line. So long as they thought they could keep 
him from attaching himself to the other pole of world capital — 
America — they didn’t find much to criticize in the General. 

Meanwhile, a million Frenchmen had joined the Communist 
Party. Other millions — workers in trade unions— let the Communists 
gain control of their union. These workers, however, were not play- 
ing parliamentary politics. They had hoped thus to have “the form 
of organization” with which to establish an entirely new society free 
from capitalist exploitation. 

The Communist Party, however, had no intention of reaching 
for power — not when there was no Russian Army at hand to control 
the workers. Instead, it began to expand its “cultural” activities 
while engaging in politicking at its worst. For example it voted 
emergency powers to Pflimlin that forbade workers’ demonstrations 
and was part of the parliamentary farce which completed the downr 
fall of the Fourth French Republic. There is no doubt that the social 
composition of the Communist Party in France has changed radically 
during this decade as it moved away from proletarian action. The 
only successful Communist call for strike action in 1958 was from 
the Teachers Federation. Nevertheless the Communists hope now to 
regain the working class support that the socialists have had. 
EXISTENTIALIST INTELLECTUALS HELP 
TIGHTEN THE COMMUNIST STRANGLEHOLD 

A key role in this will be played by the French intellectuals. 
The most infamous of these are the Existentialists who have been 
willing victims of the Communists who leave them free “to engage” 
or “disengage” from any activity in the mass movement by taking 
over all “responsibilities of leadership.” 

1948 witnessed the first breakaway of a part of the French pro- 
letariat from the stranglehold of the Communist Party. Existentialists 
offered to lead it — and led it right back to Communism. The most 
prominent Existentialist apologist for Communism, Jean-Paul Sartre, 
did break away during the brutal Communist suppression of the 
Hungarian Revolution, but he is now back in some “popular front 
against fascism.” 

Why? 

It is not out of any confusion between Marxism and Commu- 
nism. Nor is it necessarily for lack of bravery. No. The brainwashing 
these intellectuals have undergone is due to the simple fact that in- 
tellectuals, far removed from the discipline of the factory and the 
class struggle, are afflicted with an incurable malady: the concept 
that workers are “backward,” must be “taught,” must be “led.” They 
are totally blind to the fact that the greatest obstacle in the way of 
the workers’ establishing a totally new society, new human relations, 
is precisely the established self-styled Marxist parties like the Com- 
munists, Socialists and Labor Party. 

TASK OF THE INTELLECTUAL 

Where Marx removed theory from a dispute among intellectuals 
and made it into a weapon in the class struggle, the modern intel- 
lectual reduces theory to a word game reserved for intellectuals. 
Where the Existentialist intellectual thwarted the proletarian attempt 
to break away from Communism, the Marxist intellectual let it suf- 
focate for lack of any comprehensive revolutionary theory with which 
to combat Communism. Where they did not thirst to lead, to sit in 
the seat of the capitalists and plan “for” the workers, they neverthe- 
less did nothing to face their intellectual responsibility, to put an 
end to the intellectual sloth that has accumulated in the Marxist 
movement. Despite all protestations to the contrary, small theoretical 
groupings who did see Communism for the state capitalist tyranny it 
is, did nothing to re-establish Marxism in its original form of a new 
Humanism. It is high time for a serious reappraisal. 


READ " THE CHALLENGE OF MAO TSE-TUNG" 

In 

MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

BY RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 
Special paperback edition, only $1.98. (Hard cover, 
$5.) Available also in Italian and Japanese translations. 
Order from: NEWS & LETTERS, 8751 Grand River, 
Detroit, Mich., 48204 
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NEW BEGINNINGS 

by Eugene Walker 

May Day— T ransf ormed, but 
Its Truth Can't Be Denied 


There is such a twisting of 
history today that almost ev- 
ery historical fact presented 
has no relationship to what 
it was at its inception. Take 
May Day. This year we were 
witness to three celebrations 
of the holiday, none of which 
had any relationship to the 
meaning of the holiday — a 
working class holiday born 
in America. 

In Russia, missiles, tanks and 
hundreds of other war weapons 
were paraded down Red Square 
and speeches boasted of the mili- 
tary might of the Soviet Union. 
In China, May Day was spent in 
a further attempt to deify Mao 
Tse-tung as he rode through the 
streets of Peking. 

LOYALTY DAY SUBSTITUTED 

But the transformation of May 
Day is nowhere greater than in 
the country of its origin, the 
United States. Here we have com- 
pletely dropped May Day and 
substituted Law Day or Loyalty 
Day. 

This year the transformation 
gave the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars the opportunity to parade 
in support of the U.S. involve- 
ment in the Vietnam War; par- 
ades on a workers’ holiday in sup- 
port of the destruction of Viet- 
namese peasants and workers. 

It gave a platform to such right- 
wingers as California Gov. Ron- 
ald Reagan who, on the one hand, 
stood up for law and order as 
interpreted by our police officers, 
and on the other, attacked the 
law as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court. Other Loyalty Day 
speakers included racist George 
Wallace of Alabama. 

And perhaps strangest of all for 
May Day was pitiful George 
Meany, president of the AFL- 
CIO, who spoke on radio adver- 
tisements in support of Law Day. 
This is the very same A.F.L. (at 
that time the Federation of Or- 
ganized Trades and Labor 
Unions) which 81 years ago began 
a general strike for the eight 
hour day on May 1, 1886, the first 
May Day. 

THE ORIGINS OF MAY DAY 

The fight for the eight hour 
day could only begin in earnest 
after the Negro was emancipated 
from chattel slavery. As Karl 
Marx wrote: “In the United 
States of North America, every 
independent movement of the 
workers was paralysed so long 
as slavery disfigured a part of 
the Republic. Labour cannot 
emancipate itself in the white 
skin where in the black it is 
branded. But out of the death 
of slavery a new life at once 
arose. 

“The first fruit of the Civil War 
was the eight hours’ agitation, 
that ran with the seven-leagued 
boots of the locomotive from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from New 
England to California. The Gen- 
eral Congress of Labour at Bal- 
timore (August 16th, 1866) de- 
clared: “The first and great nec- 
essity of the present, to free the 
labour of this country from cap- 
italistic slavery, is the passing 
of a law by which eight hours 
shall be the normal working day 
in all States of the American 
Union. We are resolved to put 
forth all our strength until this 
glorious result is attained.’’ 
GENERAL STRIKE 

In the two decades following 
the Civil War the eight-hour work- 
day became one of the major 
objectives of the trade unions, 
and a general strike for the eight 
hour day was called on May 1, 
1886 by the Federation of Or- 
ganized Trades and Labor 

Unions. A very small organiza- 


tion to propose such a momen- 
tous strike, it was composed of 
unions that represented perhaps 

50.000 workers. The Knights of 
Labor, a much larger (over 500,- 
000 members at that time) and 
in some ways a more radical or- 
ganization, opposed the strike. 

But so strong are ideas which 
have grasped the reality of the 
time that this difference on the 
concrete question of the eight 
hour day contributed much to the 
growth of the A.F.L. and the 
demise of the Knights of Labor. 

On May 1, 1886, the general 
strike was begun by some 340,000 
workers, of whom nearly 200,000 
won their demand. Chicago had 

80.000 participants; New York 
45,000; Cincinnati 32,000; Balti- 
more 9,000 with other thousands 
in Milwaukee, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Washington 
and other cities. 

HAYMARKET RIOT 

On May 3, two days after the 
general strike began, strikers and 
strike-breakers clashed at Mc- 
Cormick’s in Chicago. The police 
intervened and killed four strik- 
ers. The next day a rally held on 
Haymarket Square protested the 
shooting by the police. After two 
hours of a peaceful meeting, the 
police surrounded the crowd and 
demanded they disperse. A bomb 
was thrown and some police were 
killed. 

Chicago revolutionists who were 
leaders in trade union action were 
arrested, tried for murder, and 
executed without any real evi- 
dence of guilt. 

Haymarket spurred a vicious 
campaign against labor and la- 
bor unions, said to be led by an- 
archists, socialists, etc. The 
smear hurt the fight for the eight 
hour day, but it went on, never- 

thplpcs 

MOVEMENT GOES ON 

The AFL proposed a strike of 
one trade with the rest of the 
unions aiding the striking union. 
On May 1, 1888, the carpenters 
struck and quickly won the eight 
hour day. 

The International Labor Con- 
gress in session in Paris in 1889, 
at which the Second International 
was formed, voted to hold simul- 
taneous demonstrations for the 
eight-hour day throughout Europe 
on May 1, 1890. It is to this eight- 
hour movement, inaugurated in 
the U.S. and supported by the re- 
juvenated Socialist International, 
that the International Labor holi- 
day of May Day owes its origin. 

The 1890 general strike, how- 
ever, did not take place. The 
workers were for it, but the lead- 
ers called it off. They were afraid 
they could not control the forces 
which would be set in motion by 
by the great stoppage. 

Nonetheless, the movement was 
firmly implanted, and by 1891 all 
industries in Chicago, St. Louis, 
Denver, Indianapolis and San 
Francisco had the eight hour day. 

It is this history which we 
should not let die or be trans- 
formed by one country or another 
for its own purposes. It is the 
working man’s day both national- 
ly and internationally. As a so- 
cialist youth, I hope to be able to 
soon see a real May Day celebra- 
tion in the U.S. 

SUBSCRIBE 
TO 

NEWS & 
LETTERS 
$1 A YEAR 


School Incident 
Is Hushed Up 

Detroit, Mich. — About a week 
after spring vacation ended, a 
certain incident occurred at our 
Junior High School. Apparently 
some kids decided to have a little 
fun at night. They took cans of 
black spray paint and wrote four- 
letter words and anti-Jewish slo- 
gans around the outside of the 
school. 

This started quite a disturbance 
the next day. Rumor got out that 
the police had captured the boys, 
but nothing was definite. After 
the words were cleaned off the 
next day, nothing more was said 
about the matter. 

Our English teacher discussed 
the subject with the class. He was 
disturbed about tbe incident, but 
his main concern was the fear of 
publicity getting out. Student re- 
action was slight, the comments 
ranging from “Okay,” “Hooray” 
to “I hope the publicity doesn’t 
get out.” 

My own feeling was one of dis- 
gust at the upbringing, by the 
parents and the community, of 
these youth, which made them 
feel and act in this manner. While 
the school is well integrated, the 
neighborhood is integrating very 
slowly. This is another recent in- 
cident of anti-Semitic, neo-Nazi 
behavior. 


At H S Service Pilch 


'Pitifully Few Seemed 
Sick or Even Scared' 


Los Angeles, Calif. — May 
3, 1967) — On this date all 
male students at Beverly 
High went to the auditorium 
during their physical educa- 
tion periods to hear speakers 
from the Army and the Ma- 
rines. The Army representa- 
tive was Sgt. Philips; the Ma- 
rine representative was Sgt. 
Shane. Both wore garishly 
bemedaled dress uniforms. 

The assembly was begun in 
truest capitalist fashion by one 
of the student government pup- 
pets who informed us that the 
soldiers were here to discuss their 
respective services, not to dis- 
cuss the political and philosophi- 
cal aspects of war in general or 
the war in Vietnam in particular. 
In other words, no political ques- 
tions allowed. 

ARMY TALKS MORE 

The Army representative was 
by far the more talkative; the 
Marine (who looked like a Wof- 
fen-SS officer) was far more self- 
confident and laconic. Both 
speeches were afloat in seas of 
graveyard “humor.” 



HS Students Tackle Theory 


A brand new journal called 
The Young Marxist-Humanist 
has appeared in Los Angeles, 
this time the “underground” 
product of high school stu- 
dents in Beverly Hills. While 
it is one of countless new and 
exciting high-school student 
publications that have been 
springing up all over the 
country — this publication is 
of special importance be- 
cause it is a quarterly of no 
less than 30 pages, that tries 
seriously to grapple with 
theory. 

The variety and freshness 
of its contents can be judged 
from a partial list of articles 
in the first issue, just off the 
press: American Youth — an 
Outgrowth of the Present 
Society, by John Reiner; 
the Patriot in Theory and in 
Contemporary Practice, by 
Ivan Belkin; Excerpts from 
the Notebook of a Subversive, 
by Dan Fried; One Ameri- 
can’s Conscience, by Craig 
Carmien; and The Heritage 
and the Challenge, by Raya 
Dunayevskaya. There are 12 
essays in all, plus a page of 
“Poetry and Miscellany.” 

The seriousness of its tone 
can be seen in the following 


excerpt from the American- 
ism Essay by Ivan Belkin: 
“The myth that contempor- 
ary patriotism means sup- 
porting the ultra-right wing, 
support of the Vietnamese 
War and other crimes 
against humanity, and reac- 
tionary in general, which 
Mort Sahl accurately des- 
cribed as ‘trying to keep an 
army around the world to 
hold back the clock’ is fos- 
tered by the decadent capi- 
talist plutocracy; let the dec- 
adent capitalist plutocracy 
keep it. Nor is it patriotism 
to try to reform the inhuman, 
outdated capitalist system, 
by softening a few aspects 
of it to pacify the masses, as 
the liberals and reformers 
would like. Rather patriotism 
today means opposition to 
the Vietnamese War, etc. on 
socialist grounds, the fight 
for world peace on socialist 
grounds and working for Soc- 
ialism which can only be 
achieved by the conscious 
effort of the majority of man- 
kind.” 

John Reiner puts it more 
succinctly in his essay on 
American Youth: “Don’t just 
react, revolt!” 




The Young Marxist-Humanist 

may be ordered from 
Dan Fried 
121 N. Palm Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 

Price; 15 cents. 

Subscription rates: 50 cents for one year, $1 for four 
years, and $5 for life (“that is, as long as the magazine 
holds out”). 


According to the Army speaker 
we have an “obligation to repay 
our country for all it has given 
us.” After a few minutes of this 
he turned to all the wonderful 
“opportunities” of the capitalist 
murder machine: trade schools, 
etc. 

As for those who oppose con- 
scription and/or the war in Viet- 
nam: if they are drafted and re- 
fuse, “they can go to Leaven- 
worth.” The army has “nothing 
against conscientious objectors. 
They can become medics.” (And 
then go to Vietnam.) It’s only the 
people who pretend to be con- 
scientious objectors but aren’t, 
you see, that the Army doesn’t 
like. 

HUMAN SUPPLY 

With true capitalist mentality, 
his association of men with things 
was so flagrant that he could be 
seen exulting in it. When you are 
drafted, you are a “warm body,” 
a “hunk of flesh that will do what 
they tell you to.” If they need 
you, they will draft you — the sup- 
ply and demand of human com- 
modities. 

As for the Marine, after more 
ghoulish attempts at hnmor, he 
proceeded to repeat the myth that 
“the Marine Corps builds men— 
in body, mind and spirit.” This 
was all the more ludicrous be- 
cause he was so obviously not a 
man — he was a well-programmed 
machine, flawlessly repeating the 
words he had been taught to say. 

He was all in favor of educa- 
tion — “when you’re drafted it will 
be easier to get a commission.” 
He stressed the advantages of 
getting your “duty to your coun- 
try” out of the way— “your em- 
ployer will like you better.” 

FEW OBJECT 

Though the speeches were 
nightmarish enough, the student 
reaction was even more frighten- 
ing. The vast majority of them 
laughed at all the jokes. Piti- 
fully few seemed sick or even 
scared, and even fewer seemed 
to have any substantial objec- 
tions to what was being said. 

Almost all of the students ap- 
plauded. (Note: this is only a re- 
port on the assembly I saw. Ac- 
cording to my friends the reac- 
tion in their class was far less 
favorable, almost openly hostile.) 

— High School Student 


The student journal of political affairs 

THE ACTIVIST 

A provocative journal of controversy, scholarship, 
inquiry and dissent — for those who are still attracted 
to the creative and cantankerous, the imaginative and 
radical. 

One year’s subscript-ion — $2 
5 issues, occasional pamphlets 

Send orders to The Activist, 27 Vi W. College, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Threaten Court 
Martial Against 
Socialist Soldier 

New York, N.Y. — Pfc. Howard 
Petrick, a soldier at Fort Hood, 
Texas, who is a socialist and op- 
posed to the Vietnam war, has 
been threatened with the possi- 
bility of court-martial proceedings 
against him for “disloyal state- 
ments,” “subversion,” or causing 
“disaffection” within the army. 

Petrick points out that all his 
activities as a socialist and anti- 
war activist have been complete- 
ly open and he has done nothing 
illegal. In the fall of 1965 he 
joined the Minnesota Committee 
to End the War in Vietnam and 
participated in the October 15-16 
International Days of Protest. He 
joined the Minneapolis Young 
Socialist Alliance in November, 
1965, and then joined the Social- 
ist Workers Party in the spring 
of 1966. 

Petrick’s conduct as a soldier 
is not involved in the case. He 
has fulfilled all his duties and 
has never disobeyed any orders. 
The case, therefore, involves the 
vital constitutional question of 
whether a GI, as an American cit- 
izen, has the constitutional right 
to read, discuss and ascribe to any 
political ideas. 
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Anti-War Demonstrations Oppose; LBJ Escalates 


In New York 

NEW YORK, N.Y. — At 
11:30 a.m. on April 15, we, 
along with about 300,000 
Other people arrived at the 
Sheep Meadow in Central 
Park to join the Spring Mo- 
bilization against the War in 
Vietnam. The size of the 
crowd was being discussed by 
everybody. 

Although the participants were 
supposed to begin lining up with 
their respective groups starting 
at 10 a.m. and then march about 
a mile to the United Nations 
Plaza for a rally beginning at 2 
p.m., the crowd was so large that 
there were still people trying to 
move out of the park at 5 p.m. 
when the whole thing was over. 
LABOR CONTINGENT LARGE 

The organized labor contingent 
with which we marched included 
butchers from Cleveland, taxi 
drivers from the Taxi Organizing 
Committee, teachers from the 
AFT, and members of the Trans- 
port Workers Union, Bakers Lo- 
cal #3, the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, the So- 
cial Service Employees Union, 
Local #1199 Drug and Hospital 
Workers, District #65 and many 
others. 

There seemed to be about 3,006 
union members, the largest and 
most varied group of organized 
workers to participate in an anti- 
war demonstration to date. 
HALF A MILLION ESTIMATED 

It is impossible to say with any 
certainty just exactly how many 
people were on the march, but 
there is no reason to doubt the 
estimate of 500,000 offered by 
some of the march’s organizers. 
300,000 is really a conservative 
figure. 

In spite of the fact that LBJ 


chose the very morning of the 
march to announce a report by 
J. Edgar Hoover on “subversives” 
in the anti-war movement, no- 
body seemed scared. If anyone 
was scared, it must have been 
the pro-war counter-demonstra- 
tors — a handful of people kept 
behind police barricades a few 
blocks away. Even the cops were 
polite. 

The press and TV, which in the 
past have often buried news of 
demonstrations, gave this one 
broad, if not un-biased, coverage. 
Although many stories played up 
hippies, flag-burnings, or Viet- 
Cong supporters, the broad char- 
acter of the march came through, 
and this was the fairest coverage 
we have ever had. 

BUT WAR CONTINUES 

In the past, anti-war move- 
ments have dwindled or been 
forced underground when an ac- 
tual war broke out; what is re- 
markable about this one is that 
the anti-war feeling and move- 
ment has actually grown during 
the course of the war. But it is 
still an absolute and incontrover- 
tible fact that the war itself has 
continued to escalate. 

When this movement began, 
many believed that the govern- 
ment would yield to an appeal to 
conscience. But all we have prov- 
en is that we can make bigger 
and better marches; the war has 
not stopped. 

Moreover, many have realized 
that even if Johnson did decide 
to stop fighting in Vietnam, this 
would not prevent a new war in 
Laos or Thailand or in South 
America where there are similar 
situations. Stopping the war in 
Vietnam does not eliminate the 
causes of that war. 

WHAT IS NEEDED? 

The movement must begin to 
look for ways not just to end the 
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war in Vietnam (even if marches 
could do this) but to end the sys- 
tem that produces wars. 

To do that we will have to find 
two things: a new philosophy of 
freedom so that we can unite on 
what we are for and not just on 
the war we are all against, and a 
movement based on the people 
who are at the point of produc- 
tion where the capitalists can 
really be challenged. 

— News & Letters, N.Y. Local 
Committee 


San Francisco 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.— 
There were about 70,000 at 
the April 15 march here. 
They came by bus, car and 
some walked as far as from 
San Jose State College, about 
50 miles. 

Many of the buses drove 
through the night, with people 
sleeping and talking about peace, 
war, demonstrations, almost 
everything. Some of the buses 
never made it. They broke down, 
one after only an hour of driving. 

The highway patrol was out in 
force that night. They stopped 
many of the cars and busted 
those under age. They said it was 
to make sure the parents knew 
where the kids were. 

MORE THAN A MARCH 

It was more than a peace 
march. A majority of the people 
were young and many of those 
belonged to what some term the 
“love generation.” Some are the 
hippies and the flower children. 
They marched not only against 
the war in Vietnam, but also for 
peace everywhere. The whole 
attitude of the march was peace 
and love. 

There were many sounds at the 
march. A group played from the 
back of a truck that moved along 
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with the parade. People around 
the truck clapped. 

Another group played in the 
backyard of one of the houses 
along the parade route. There 
was a continuous flow of people 
going into the yard and back to 
join the inarch. 

There were two guys on the 
sidewalk playing drums and a 
guy on a fire escape with a spoon 
and pan beating rhythm. People 
gave each other oranges and 
flowers. 

PEACE VS. REALITY 

It was a great feeling to be 
among such a large number of 
people protesting the war in 
Vietnam. It was almost as if we 
had become an isolated world of 
love and peace. But then the 
hecklers and spectators brought 
you back to the real world. 

It was great that there were a 
lot of people, but they were 
mostly white. This does not mean 
that the black man is for the war 
or even indifferent. Probably the 
majority of black people are 
more against the war than the 
white man, if for no other reason 
than that they are most likely 
to be drafted. 

Maybe it would help if the pro- 
test movement had a more posi- 
tive position. You can not protest 
too long just being opposed to 
something, without beginning to 
think of what you are for. 

A HUMAN SOCIETY 

You are not just for the U.S. 
pulling out but everyone pulling 
out and leaving Vietnam to the 
Vietnamese people— free to build 
their own human society. Such a 
protest — for a human society — 
is something which the black 
man and the workers can relate 
to in their struggles. 

The march did not represent 
the hippies, the radicals, the 
youth. It represented people who 
are tired of the power structure 


— and to a lot of people it didn’t 
mean just the U.S. power struc- 
ture but all, including Russia and 
China. They are tired of words 
which have no meaning and 
came to make themselves heard. 


In Vancouver 

Vancouver, B.C. — Joining 
in the International Day of 
protest against the War in 
Vietnam, about 3,000 people 
of all ages gathered at the 
Vancouver Court House on 
April 15th, after a protest 
march of several miles. 

The main speaker was Tommy 
Douglas, leader of the New Dem- 
ocratic Party in Canada’s House 
of Commons. He warned that if 
the war continued, it could only 
lead to a world conflagration. 
BLASTS PARROTS 

He said the Canadian govern- 
ment consists of parrots who bend 
to the will of Washington, at- 
tacked the government for allow- 
ing $317 million worth of arms 
to be sold to the U.S. and stated 
that when he asked for assurance 
that they would not be used in 
Vietnam it was refused. 

Chairman of the gathering was 
Paddy Neale, Secretary of the 
Vancouver and District Labour 
Council. 

Despite the rain and hail, this 
was one of the biggest, and most 
orderly, peace demonstrations 
ever held in Western Canada. We 
can only hope that this, in con- 
junction with similar ones all 
over the world, will make the 
President of the U.S. and his gov- 
ernment realize the harm the 
continuation of this war is doing 
to the prestige of their country, 
and make some genuine gestures 
to have it stopped. 

— Carl Erickson, 

North Burnaby, B.C., 

, Canada 
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pp. 591-2. pp. 595-6 

The exchange of living 
labor against materialized 
labor, i.e., the existence of 
social labor in the form of 
the antagonism between capi- 
tal and wage labor, is the last 
stage in the development of 
the value relationship and of 
-production based on value. 
It presupposes that the de- 
cisive factor in the creation 
of wealth is the amount of 
direct working time, the 
quantity of labor that is 
applied. 

* * * 

BUT THE more modern 
industry develops and the 
creation of wealth becomes 
less dependent on working 
time and the quantity of ap- 
plied labor than on the force 
of the agencies set in motion 
during the hours of work . . . 
the real wealth manifests in 
the tremendous disproportion 
between the applied working 
time and the quantity of its 
product as well as in qualita- 
tive disproportion between 
labor reduced to its most 
abstract form and the power 
of the productive forces 
which it supervises. Labor no 
longer appears so much en- 
closed in the process of pro- 
duction but rather man 
relates himself to it as watch- 
man and regulator . . . 

Once direct labor has 
ceased to be the direct source 
of wealth, labor time must 
cease to be its measure, and, 
consequently, exchange value 


the measure of use value. 
The surplus labor of the 
masses has ceased to be the 
condition for the development 
of social wealth just as idle- 
ness of the few has ceased to 
be the condition for the de- 
velopment of the universal 
capacities of the human mind. 
With this, the mode of pro- 
duction based on exchange 
value collapses and the im- 
mediate material process of 
production is stripped of its 
scantiness and its antagonis- 
tic form. 

* * * 

THUS IT is not the reduc- 
tion of labor time to create 
surplus labor but the reduc- 
tion of the necessary labor of 
society to a minimum which 
is then in accord with the ar- 
tistic, scientific, etc. educa- 
tion of the individual 
through the free time and the 
means created for everyman, 
for the free development of 
the individual . . . The mea- 
sure of wealth will then no 
longer be labor time, but 
leisure time. 

* * * 

pp. 636-8 

BEYOND a certain point, 
development of productivity 
becomes a barrier for capital 
and thus the capital relation 
a barrier for the develop- 
ment of the productivity of 
labor. Reaching this point, 
wage labor is in the same 
relation to the development 
of social wealth and produc- 
tivity as crafts, serfdom, 
slavery, and is necessarily 


stripped off as a fetter. The 
last bondage which human 
activity assumes — capital 
and wage labor — is thereby 
stripped off, and this strip- 
ping itself is the result of 
the mode of production cor- 
responding to capital. 

* * * 

THE MATERIAL and 

spiritual conditions of the 
negation of wage labor and 
capital . . .are themselves the 
negation of earlier forms of 
unfree social production. 

. . . Forceful destruction of 
capital, not through relations 
external to it, but as condi- 
tion of its self-preservation, 
is the most dramatic form in 
which to create room for a 
higher state of social pro- 
duction. 


IT IS not only the growth 
of scientific power but the 
measure in which it is al- 
ready posited as fixed capi- 
tal, the scope, the breadth in 
which it is realized and the 
totality of production it has 
made possible . . . Hence the 
highest development of pro- 
ductive power together with 
the greatest expansion of 
existing wealth will coincide 
with depreciation of capital... 
These contradictions lead to 
explosions, cataclysms, cri- 
ses . . . these regularly recur- 
ring catastrophes lead to 
their repetition on a higher 
scale, and finally to the vio- 
lent overthrow of capitalism. 
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Production Workers Council 


(Continued from page l) 
serted them when he threw his 
support to the skilled workers by 
giving them the right to veto any 
agreement made by the rank-and- 
file production workers in a 
plant. What must be understood 
here is that Reuther’s talk about 
‘“union democracy” is complete 
hypocrisy, because 100 skilled 
workers in a plant can overrule 
the vote of 1,000 production 
workers in that same plant. 

WHO GETS $400? 

One of the arguments Reuther 
used to get the delegates to agree 
to his “flexible position” had to 
do with the last contract negotia- 
tions. The rank-and-file had put 
forth the demand for retirement 
after 30 years of work with $300 
a month pension. Reuther claimed 
that if he had been bound by 
their demand that he would have 
had to take the $300 a month, but 
since he had been given a “flex- 
ible position” then, he had been 
able to get retirees $400 a month. 

What is ridiculous about this 
is that there are just a handful 
of auto workers who can come 
close to retiring with $400 a 
month because of many restric- 
tions written into the contract 
that limit the eligibility of the 
majority of workers. 

PLAYING ALL SIDES 

What bothers Reuther is that 
he has been playing all sides of 
the street, and now, all of a sud- 
den he’s got to try to put up a 
solid union front to the auto cor- 
porations and to the AFL-CIO, 
from which he and his other top 
officers have resigned. Only the 
past catches up. 

What is at issue, and what Reu- 
ther cannot at all understand, is 
that the labor movement develop- 
ment grows out of what workers 
have to do for a living on the 
automated line in an automated 
factory, not what Reuther would 
like to impose out of his head on 
the workers or the corporations. 

The accusations Reuther hurls 
at the AFL-CIO also apply to him. 
And of the AFL-CIO he says, 
“ . . the AFL-CIO has become 
stagnant and is vegetating . . . It 
has lost its drive and its dynamic 
.qualities. Its vision has become 
blurred and its social idealism 
tarnished . . .” 
REUTHER-MEANY SPLIT 

The past does indeed catch up, 
and the merger of the AFL-CIO 
i® 1955 was not only a stillbirth, 
it was a throwback, a throwback 
which could not begin to antici- 
pate or meet the social and his- 
torical needs of the Negro Revo- 
lution and the revolt of the rank- 
and-file workers on the automated 
production lines. To these basic 
movements has been added the 
anti-war developments, and while 
there have been the first signs of 
labor participation in the anti- 
Vietnam war demonstrations, this 
is no substitute for the primary 
responsibility for the critical in- 
volvement of the labor movement 
in all of these areas of concern. 

What Is now urgent is the rela- 
tionship of labor to the Negro 
Revolution, and the response of 
labor was conditioned by the mer- 
ger of the AFL-CIO, which re- 
sulted in the death of the CIO. 
Now, Reuther wants to get out 
of the house of death, not to the 
right or left, but somewhere in 
between the liberals and the back 
door to the White House. 

But as much as Reuther would 
like to occupy this familiar 
ground, it always keeps changing. 
He can only see the motions of 
his own head which make the 
workers appear as “integrated” 
into capitalist society and its bar- 
baric conditions of labor. This is 
why he is always surprised when 
the workers reject his contracts 
and go out on strike to try to 
correct conditions at the point of 
production. 

He thinks he can escape taking 
i a position on that decisive ques- 
tion by playing the left opponent 
to Meany both on the internation- 
al field and on “social” questions 


at home. To the production work- 
ers Reuther’s calling for greater 
involvement in civil rights and 
“organizing the unorganized” was 
one big joke. 

BACK RANK AND FILE 

Where the daily press played 
up big Reuther’s “challenge” to 
Meany and the approval he got 
from the convention to follow up 
this fight, the talk in the halls 
was, instead, on the fight, not 
between Reuther and Meany, but 
between Reuther and the GM 
workers in the Mansfield, Ohio, 
plant who came out on strike 
against inhuman working condi- 
tions and company harassment 
and discharge of their union rep- 
resentatives. 

Far from supporting the legiti- 
mate grievances of the workers, 
when the strike threatened to take 
in other GM plants because the 
GM workers as a whole are work- 
ing under the worst working con- 
ditions of all, Reuther placed the 
Mansfield local union under re- 
ceivership and guaranteed GM 
management that the strike 
would not spread. This is the pro- 
gressive Reuther who wears the 
cap with the words “I Support 
Production Workers” printed on 
it. 

But while Reuther might be 
able to mobilize his forces to 
strike down the wildcat strike 
leaders of one auto plant between 
negotiations, he faces an entirely 
new set of circumstances at con- 
tract time. 

EYE MOVES 

And because the work pace 
keeps on being speeded up with 
more and more Automation being 
introduced each year, the auto 
workers are watching very close- 
ly to see which of the big three 
auto corporations will be the first 
target of the UAW. As the work- 
ers know, the strike at GM won 
the cost-of-living factor; the 
strike against Chrysler estab- 
lished the pension plan; and the 
strike at Ford produced the Sup- 
plemental Unemployment Benefit 
(SUB) agreement. 

The workers figure the UAW 
will hit the auto company that 
has already been involved in the 
bargaining for a specific issue if 
the union goes for improvements 
along these lines. 

What is also true, however, is 
that Reuther has stayed away 
from working conditions in his 
negotiations. His programs are 
nickel and dime items, not those 
affecting the life of the worker 
on the production line. And this 
is the reason the new Production 
Workers Council set in motion at 
the recent collective bargaining 
convention holds much promise, 
for if it is, or can become, a gen- 
uine organization of production 
workers, it can exert a powerful 
influence on the course of the 
union. 

COUNCIL IS KEY 

Whether or not the Production 
Workers Council is merely win- 
dow dressing approved by Reu- 
ther for a temporary showing re- 
mains to be seen. For it is a fact 
that the council received the 
blessing of Reuther, and Reuther 
is not one to play around with 
anything which may threaten his 
position of power. There is an- 
other fact, however, and it is one 
which Reuther may well prove to 
be quite powerless to stop — and 
that is the growing demand of 
the production workers for solu- 
tions to their working conditions. 

There appears every likelihood 
that another round of auto strikes 
will take place after the national 
economic package is signed. What 
the Production Workers Council 
will do in that situation will re- 
veal much of the direction in 
which it can be expected to go. 
This Council bears more watching 
than does the “split” between 
Reuther and Meany, who can 
always be depended upon to join 
forces against the demands and 
aspirations of the production 
workers for totally new condi- 
tions of labor. 
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Our Life and Times 

By Peter Mallory 

Truman Doctrine Sows Greek Dictatorship 


It was midnight in Athens 
when the troops poured out of 
their barracks into troop car- 
riers and seized every key 
installation In the country, 
cutting Greece off from the 
outside world. Over 8,000 peo- 
ple, ranging from Premier 
Kanellopoupos and his foe, 
former Premier George Pa- 
pandreou, down to youth sus- 
pected of opposition, were 
hurried in trucks to concentra- 
tion camps. A military dicta- 
torship was established in the 
name of the royal family and 
the world took on the look of 
pained surprise at the events. 

It is difficult to believe that 
the military overthrow of the 
Greek government could have 
taken place without the prior 
knowledge and approval of the 
U.S. Government. All of the 
military equipment used in 


the coup was furnished to the 
Greek army by the U.S. 
Government, who kept its ad- 
visors in the Greek army to 
train troops in its use. 

The C.I.A., which has its 
agents in Greece and reports 
to President Johnson, must 
have advised him what was 
going on since the operation 
involved thousands of troops 
and could not have been a 
very well guarded secret. The 
New York Times reported 
“rumors” of such a coup two 
weeks before it took place. 
One must assume that the 
C.I.A. is at least as well in- 
fo r m e d as the New York 
Times and its readers. 

An election was to have 
taken place on May 28 where 
it appeared that democratic 
forces could have taken over 
control of the country. To pre- 


vent a democratic regime from 
taking power and ousting the 
military clique, the army acted 
to keep itself in power. 

The U.S. could have acted 
in advance to stop it and to 
cut off military aid, but it 
failed to do so just as it has 
failed in similar situations in 
Latin America. 

These same generals in 
Athens sit on the councils of 
NATO, but it is doubtful if the 
American government will so 
much as slap their wrists. 

Late reports indicate that 
even local Mayors and councils 
are being thrown out and no 
new elections will be permit- 
ted in Greece. Here we witness 
the full fruition of the Truman 
Doctrine “to stop Communist 
infiltration”; it is an open door 
for a fascist military coup 
against the will of the people. 


RED CHINA 

Mao’s claims of final victory 
over his opposition seem to be, 
to say the least, highly ex- 
aggerated. 

The latest reports from Mos- 
cow Radio indicate that heavy 
fighting is going on all over 
China. Mao’s forces seem to 
control four provinces, Sha- 
tung, Shansi, Kweichow and 
Heilungkiang, and two cities, 
Peking and Shanghai. Army 
units are fighting for control 
of other areas and meeting 
with fierce resistance. 

The radio reports indicate 
that the Red Guards were con- 
ducting hunger strikes in 
Peking and “demanding to 
meet those who concocted this 
notorious cultural revolution.” 
The radio also reports that the 
Red Guard press reports army 
troops are being used to sup- 
press both rebels and Red 
Guards in the cities of Chung- 
king, Chetu and Chegchow and 
in the provinces of Shantung, 
Tsinghai and Inner Mongolia. 

Visitors to Peking report 
that the authorities “cannot 
even establish a semblance of 
order in the city.” 

Late reports indicate that 
the pro and anti-Mao forces 
within the “Red Guard” are 
fighting among themselves and 
that the anti-Mao Red Guard 
forces destroyed over 200 pro- 
Mao Red Guards by destroy- 
ing their boats in a recent 
river - front demonstration in 
China. 


• POWELL vs. DODD 


The half-hearted investiga- 
tion into the shady affairs of 
S'enator Dodd has ended with 
a recommendation that he be 
censured, which means noth- 
ing. He retains his position on 
Senate committees, pays no 
fines and apparently gets to 
keep the money stolen from 
campaign funds. A far cry 
from the punishment meted 
out to Congressman Powell. 

The investigation stopped 
short of delving into far more 
serious charges against Dodd, 
namely acting as an agent for 
a foreign power. He is sup- 
posed to have collected a 
$50,000 fee for getting $15 
million in foreign aid for 
Guatemala and has been linked 
with General Julius Klein, a 
paid foreign agent of West 
Germany. 

The main reasons why the 
Senate Ethics Committee 
seems loath to dig deeper into 
Dodd’s affairs is that they, too, 
are involved in the same sort 
of shady practices of which 
Dodd is charged. 


In the House, Rep. James 
Battin of Montana pays Mr. & 
Mrs. Louis Aleksich $28,560 a 
year as chauffeur and! letter 
writers. Rep. Sam Gibbons of 
Tampa, Florida, who led the 
fight to unseat Powell, has a 
law firm which represents the 
phosphate industry while he 
makes sure that the industry 
enjoys tax privileges in his 
state. 

* * * 

DICTATOR FRANCO 

The Fascist dictatorship of 
Generalissimo Franco has con- 
tinued since he destroyed the 
duly elected government of 
Spain in 1937 with the help, 
through abstention, of the 
United States. Through! World 
War II, the allied governments 
refrained from acting against 
his fascist government while 
bombing Hitler’s Gelrinany, 
though they were allies. 

In recent years the U.S. 
Government has become allied 
with the Franco dictatorship 
through its pacts for U.S. mili- 
tary bases in the fascist strong- 
hold. Without U.S. aid, the 
dictatorship would collapse 
and a revolutionary turn to 
democracy would take place. 

Thirty years ago the Catholic 
Church was part of the fascist 
conspiracy against democracy 
in Spain. Today there are 
priests who favor changing the 
Spanish regime. Fourteen of 
them were arrested by that 
regime for leading demonstra- 
tions of workers on May Day. 
Throughout Spain, workers, 
students, the press and the 
middle class intellectuals are 
leading a fight against the 
despotic regime of fascism in 
Spain. 

Under pressure from within 
the country, the Franco regime 
within the last year instituted 
“reforms” granting some 
small democratic rights. They 
proved to be a sham when 
hundreds were arrested the 
day before May Day. Thou- 
sands of workers paraded and 
demonstrated against the 
-regime on May Day and, since 
they were both led by priests 
and supported by socialists 
and communists and the mid- 
dle class, they point to a new 
unity of the nation against the 
aging fascist dictator. 

Clashes occurred when mem- 
bers of the Falange, the offi- 
cial fascist party of Spain, 
tried to celebrate Hitler’s 
birthday. Spanish workers 
broke it up. 

A new day is dawning for 
the workers of Spain. They 
will create their new condi- 
tions for life and fascism will 
have no part in it despite the 


support that the U.S. govern- 
ment provides for the Franco 
dictatorship. 

* * * 

CATHOLIC REVOLT 

When Father Charles E. 
Curran was fired from his 
teaching post at Washington’s 
Catholic University, it touched 
off a strike of both faculty arid 
the 7,200 students, a thing 
almost without precedent in 
Catholic circles. While the 
issue appeared to be the 
priest’s views on birth control, 
his right to teach found wide 
support both inside and out- 
side the church. 

So widespread was the sup- 
port for the strike that the 
board of trustees finally gave 
in, re-hired him and gave him 
a promotion. 

Despite the fact that the 
priest limited his fight to the 
question of an academic free- 
dom that accepts hierarchical 
rule in the church, there is no 
doubt that the method Of 
fighting through strikes is 
new. Both the principle of dis- 
sent on such “holy” questions 
as birth control, and the -aware- 
ness of international ramifica- 
tions are symptomatic of the 
age in which we live, where 
the overwhelming majority re- 
ject the Establishment. It is 
the mass unrest which is the 
key, not merely to academic 
and religious revolts, but to 
the needed undermining of all 
conditions of our exploitative, 
imperialist world. 

* * * 

EXECUTIONER 

REAGAN 

Aaron Mitchell became the 
first man in over four years to 
die in the gas chamber at San 
Quentin Prison when he was 
refused clemency by Governor 
Reagan. Fifty-nine more men 
sit in death row at the same 
prison awaiting execution. Un- 
less clemency is provided for 
some of these men it could 
mean a death in the gas cham- 
ber every week for over a 
year. 

Thirteen states have abol- 
ished the death penalty while 
37 still have it but rarely use 
it. The American Civil Liber- 
ties Union has challenged the 
death penalty in Florida and 
a Federal judge has held up 
the execution of 51 condemned 
men waiting the outcome of 
the case. 

In the entire country there 
are now 404 men in cells 
awaiting death. That it is time 
the death penalty was abol- 
ished is obvious to all except 
Governor Reagan whose idea 
of “fighting crime” is to have 
an orgy of legal murders. 
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3 Eyewitness Reports 

Flames of Revolt in Cities 

Reveal American Hypocrisy 

IN NEWARK 

Newark, N.J. — It all start- 
ed with a cab driver being 
beat up and the Negroes 
started gathering in groups. 

The cops came and broke up 
the groups with their billy 
clubs. Then everyone got to- 
gether and they stormed the 
fourth precinct. 

What made the people really 
mad was that the state troopers 
caught a man about 20 to 29 (he 
drinks a lot, you know, a wine- 
head) walking through this res- 
taurant. These state troopers 
drove by at full speed, at 50 miles 
per hour, and shot him in the 
back of the head and just kept 
going straight up the street. After 
that some of these men gangs, 
not boy gangs, raided Sears and 
Roebuck’s. 


COPS SET OFF LOOTING 

The main thing is that nobody 
was looting stores at first. But 
When the cops started banging 
people on the head, they started 
throwing bottles and stuff and 
some went and busted out store 
windows. At first nobody did any- 
thing. 

It started with the younger 
crowd, ten- year olds, going to 
their favorite stores. They went 
in, and then everybody else got 


the idea to go. But looting was 
not what started the whole thing. 

We got bed springs and as the 
cop cars came around the street 
the bedsprings were thrown out 
in the street and the cop cars 
could not ride over them. When 
they tried to back up we threw 
springs behind them. 

Then we started throwing rocks 
because we had no ammunition 
to shoot back. The cops were 
shooting people down as fast as 
they could. 

The white man says that if the 
Negroes take over the city they 
will eventually take over the 
country because the -power is in 
the city. They are trying to re- 
move the Negroes from the city. 
That’s what was behind plan- 
ning the Medical Center. Negroes 
will be forced to move out of the 
city because no one wants to live 
in the projects. The projects are 
worse than the ghetto. 

JUST GETS WORSE 

This has been happening all the 
time and things are just getting 
worse. They know nobody wants 
to move to the projects and that 
is how they are trying to get the 
Negro vote out of Newark, be- 
cause central Newark is over 90% 
Negro and the few whites that 
do live here mind their own busi- 
ness. 


F ury of Negro Revolts Matches 
Determination for Freedom 

Detroit was the place where the Negro Revolt, which had covered the length and 
breadth of the land with increasing fury all summer long, burst to entirely new 
heights of intensity and revealed entirely new forms of development in the six days 
from July 23 to July 28. 

As against the two years it took for 40 explosions to mature between Watts, 1965, 
and Newark, 1967, there were 40 outbursts in the single week between Detroit and 
Milwaukee. And official sources had to admit that there were no less than 193 more 
“TTeady” to explode at any 


Battlefields of the Second America 


IN DETROIT 


By Charles Denby 

Detroit, Mich. — On Mon- 
day, July 24, the second day 
of the revolt in Detroit, a 
skeleton crew of workers ap- 
peared at the Chrysler Mack 
plant gate for the morning 
shift. Some were saying it 
was no use going in, because 
the news had reported all 
auto plants closed until fur- 
ther notice. Several of the 
supervisors were standing 
with the workers, and said, 
“Let’s go in, maybe you fel- 
lows will get paid for four 
hours.” 

After punching our cards, we 
noticed there was less than 20% 
of the department there, and 
when the whistle blew to start the 
shift, the company said all of us 
were going to work on one floor. 
SMOKE AND FLAME 

No production was running and 
we could look out of the windows 
and see billows of black smoke 


shooting skywards, and then sud- 
denly the red flames following 
the smoke. Every four or five 
minutes this would be repeated 
in different areas of the city. 

We didn’t know where the fore- 
men were until an hour later, 
when a Negro foreman came up 
and said they were in conference 
with the plant superintendent, 
and that some of the white fore- 
men were frightened stiff. 

The two he mentioned were the 
worst in the plant, and hated by 
most of the workers. He said 
those two had been in there beg- 
ging to go home, and when the 
superintendent refused them, one 
said, “You know, I am not liked 
by most of those young Negro 
workers, and have fired quite a 
few of them in the past two years. 
I am expecting a mob of them 
will be waiting for me outside if 
I have to stay here until quit- 
ting time.” The second white fore- 
man said, “ I have already been 
threatened by them before this 
(Continued on page 3) 



IN MILWAUKEE 


s Milwaukee, Wis. — We are 
under curfew here in Mil- 
waukee; unlike Detroit, there 
is much reaction in the white 
community. In the early 
hours of the morning on July 
31, 1 happened to take a walk 
through the inner core, 
where the “riot” started. 

At that time it was strangely 
deserted; I only saw several shat- 
tered windows and glass lying 
all over the street; but when I 
proceeded to Wisconsin Ave., the 
main street, I encountered a 
white mob. 

CROWD REACTION 

People were saying that “we 
can’t let those black so-and-so’s 
Waft all over us, we have to 


protect the interests of the white 
father.” A half hysterical woman 
was screaming obscenities. Then 
several policemen, including a 
squad-car, began to break it up. 

Later in the day, during a 
curfew break from 4 to 6 p.m., 
I walked downtown again. Wis- 
consin Ave. was deserted except 
for policemen at every intersec- 
tion, rifles at the ready, looking 
at the roof-tops. A block over, on 
State St., the border of the sealed 
off area, national guardsmen stood 
everywhere with rifles and bay- 
onets. 

The whites of Milwaukee have 
been moved to fear and indig- 
nation; they could not be further 
away from comprehending the 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Editorial 


4 Law and Order’ from Barrel of Gun 

“Abolish the slums!” was so clearly and loudly the demand 
of the Negro Revolt in every single part of the country — North, 
South, East, West — that even LBJ couldn’t pretend not to have 
heard it. In words, the President even claimed that that was part 
of his “war on poverty.” Hadn’t he asked for rat control, and hadn’t 
Congress denied him even that piddling sum? 

The trouble with that fairy tale is this: where, as President, 
he must plead with the people and thus, is double-tongued, as 
Commander-in-Chief, he need not plead. He orders, and his orders 
were clear and unequivocal: 

1) Shoot first; the questions can wait for later. It is 
true that by then some people will have become corpses, but “law 
and order” will have been restored. 

2) Shoot at anything that moves; if that turns out to be 
only a cigarette light, and the innocent victims are men, women, 
and children, still “law and order” has been restored. 

3) Shoot up a whole building if a sniper is suspected 
anywhere. It is true that by then not only will fear have been 
thrown into the beleaguered ghettoes, but it will also have encour- 
aged self-styled “patriots” to take the law into their own lawless 
hands. But thus will terror rule, and “law and order” prevail. 

The crackle of a federal tank, under orders; the barrel of a 
racist cop’s revolver, not under orders and lacking a search war- 
rant; the barrel of a National Guardsman’s machine gun, under 
orders, but gone wild — all these combined to “restore law and 
order” in Detroit this July 28th. 

“Law and order” meant 43 lay dead: some 1,500 were wounded: 
4,000 were jailed with such impossible sums of hail demanded 
(up to $100,000!) that constitutional rights were nullified. 

Though no “foreign invaders” had landed anywhere in the 
United States; though no insurrection against the state — “con- 
stituted authority” — was in progress; though only one side was 
thrice armed, the city was, to all intents and purposes, under 
occupation. “Emergency measures” turned out to be a pseudonym 
for martial law. 

THE HUMAN SIDE 

What did happen was the burning down of the black slums. 
What Detroit Negroes attacked was white property, not “whitey,” 
as such. On that score, both appropriations and sniping were 
bi-raeial. As distinguished from other revolts — and that was the 
new stage of black revolt — what happened in the shops was soli- 
darity of white and black labor, with the have-nots, and against.! 
the have-it-alls. 

(Continued on page 4) 
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minute. 

VOICES FROM BELOW 

To the question of “Why” it' 
happened, the Negroes in the 
ghetto have some fundamental 
answers: 

In Newark, a 42-year-old Ne- 
gro in one of the tenements said, 
“By looting, they ain’t taking 
what they ain’t paid for. We’ve 
been paying for that stuff for 
over a thousand years, ever 
since we was born.” 

An 18-year-old Negro youth 
put it this way: “We want the 
right that we ought not to be 
beat on the head all the time 
just because we’re black.” 

And a woman summed it up: 
“Whitey ain’t about to get up 
off of anything unless you make 
him.” 

In Detroit, a Negro, watching 
the men, women and children 
run by him on 12th Street, put 
it still another, perhaps more 
profound, way: “Why did it hap- 
pen? There’s too much stuff 
wrong all over the country. Too 
much wrong, period.” 

A PEOPLE’S WRATH 

In Detroit, whole sections of 
the city were razed. The most 
hated section of all — 12th Street, 
where the gouging merchants 
were the most infamous, and 
where the local CORE chapter 
had been picketing the worst 
offenders, one by one, for over 
a year — was destroyed, block 
after block, in the first three 
days. 

The explosion was sudden. 
The build-up was years in the 
making. 

As against Newark, where 
over 50 per cent of the popula- 
tion are Negroes who live in 
one of the worst ghettoes in the 
entire country, Detroit’s over-30 
per cent Negro population has 
no single ghetto. Negroes live 
scattered all over the city and 
almost 40 per cent of the city’s 
Negro family heads own their 
own homes. But in areas like 
12th Street, 150,000 were jammed 
into an area that should ac- 
commodate 30,000 to 40,000, ac- 
cording even to city housing offi- 
cials. 

As against Newark, which has 
everything from the highest num- 
ber of mothers who die in 
childbirth, to one of the highest 
rates of unemployment — almost 
all of it among Negroes — De- 
troit had special programs for 
training the unskilled, medical 
programs, Head Start programs, 
and recreation programs. But in 
areas like 12th Street there was 
no less than 11 per cent unem- 
ployment, and even the skilled 
could not get a job anywhere in 
the building trades. 

THE “MODEL CITY’’ 

Michigan is the state where 
the existence of a Civil Rights 
Commission is “guaranteed” by 
the state constitution — a fact 
constantly boasted by liberal Re- 
publican Governor Romney. And 
Detroit was the city where this 
CRC, as well as the mayor’s own 
Human Relations Committee 
were all — right up to the day 
(Continued on page 8) 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

Lowndes Co. Shows Revolt Gains 

I recently returned from a trip back home to Alabama. In 
Lowndes County, where the Negroes are well organized, it appears 
that they have made more progress than most other rural com- 
munities in the South. There has been integration of the previously 
all-white high school. And today they have three white women 
teachers at the Negro high school, who are teaching for the Head 
Start program. These women are native Lowndes County people. 
One of the Negro teachers said, “They seem to be one of us, so far 
as their action towards the Negro teachers are concerned.” 
SHERIFF RESIGNS 

I was sitting in the house the day after arriving in Lowndes 
County, when a special news bulletin flashed across the TV. It 
stated that the sheriff of the county had resigned. He gave as the 
reason the fact that no crimes were being committed in the county. 
I thought this rather strange, because reports throughout the entire 
country claim that crime rates are higher than they have ever been 
in history, and I felt this is probably true, although they usually 
make it appear that Negroes are the leaders in committing the 
crimes. 

Then the announcer said the sheriff stated that he received a 
small amount of salary from the state and county, but that he got 
liis main salary from the arrests he made. Since there was no crime 
in the county, he was not earning a living, and had to look for 
some other employment. 

The leader of the civil rights movement in the county told a 
mass meeting that what the sheriff said was partly true. It is not that 
there are no crimes in the county. There are the same number 
as always. 

But today the sheriff cannot walk into the Negroes’ homes 
when he feels like it, ransack them, and when he finds anything 
he calls a weapon (even if it is a kitchen knife) arrest the Negro 
and take him to jail. This was what happened before. Now he has to 
bring a warrant, and have a reason to search your home. 

He cannot arrest a woman for wearing slacks and lipstick as 
he did five or six years ago. He cannot arrest the family that lives 
the closest to a “moonshine” still when one is found in the 
swamp or hills. 

MOVEMENT WON GAINS 

The movement has forced the whites to apply the law some- 
what equally. So it is true that the sheriff is not making the arrests 
and money that he did years ago, even though the rate of crime 
is the same, or could even be up some, if whites were arrested for 
the crimes they commit in the county. No one is being realistic or 
sensible when they say nothing has changed in the South. 

All the activities in the county seem to involve the Lowndes 
County Christian Movement. The anti-poverty program is controlled 
through the peoples’ movement, as is Head Start. One would be 
amazed to see how those Negroes have raised their consciousness 
along political lines in the past two years through their own self- 
activities and holding regular mass meetings every Sunday night 
for the past two years. 

I spoke at one such meeting on the Historical Revolutionary 
Development of the Negro, Past, Present and Future. The church 
was so crowded some were standing outside. Many commented that 
this is the kind of talk they needed from the beginning. Some said 
they had never heard anything of our past before. A Negro teacher 
said that he had majored in history when in college and had never 
been taught anything like what was said that day. 

REJECT RACE SEPARATION 

There seems to be a division in the thinking of some of the 
people in the movement between the Black Power concept and 
integration. It never seems serious, because the facts are that the 
progress made would have been impossible around a philosophy 
that preaches separation. 

It is not true that nothing has changed in the deep South as 
it relates to the Negro people. One must recognize that there is a 
frustration in the minds of Negroes over everything — economic, 
political, everything. It is all a part of a single pattern. The Negro 
Nationalists are called radicals today. But I think they are conserva- 
tive because their action will inevitably take them into an un- 
conscious coalition with the politics of the extremist whites. 

We have to take an historical view. If we do this we will 
discover that this kind of frustration is not new in the Negro com- 
munity. It has always come at a period when there have been great 
expectations followed by disillusionment, where the gap between 
aspirations and progress made has been very wide indeed. 


Italians Hit 
U.S. Actions 
in Vietnam 

Milan, Italy — The U.S. 
invasion of the demilitarized 
zone of Vietnam met with an 
immediate and spontaneous 
reaction in Italy. At Milan, 
only a couple of hours after 
the news of the invasion was 
received by radio and then 
through the afternoon news- 
papers, people began to ar- 
rive in front of the U. S. 
Consulate, at union and party 
halls, at various places where 
they meet publicly. 

A few hours later all of them 
marched to the Piazza del Duomo 
where the annual, national bicycl- 
ing race should have begun (bi- 
cycling in Italy is a sport that 
has as much importance as foot- 
ball does in the U. S.). 

STOP RACE 

The demonstrators refused to 
let the race begin, making it clear 
that peace in Vietnam was more 
important than sport. The news- 
papers state that around 7,000 
people were united at the Piazza. 
Most of them were probably there 
to see the bicyclists leave the city 
— what chaos — but the demonstra- 
tors won and the race was put 
off. 

- That the Italian government 
was uncertain about what posi- 
tion to take was shown by the 
fact that the police beat only four 
demonstrators to the point that 
they had to be taken to the hos- 
pital, and no one was arrested. 
Recently, in Italy, such few cas- 
ualties in these demonstrations 
are very unusual. 

A demonstration similar to that 
of Milan was made at Rome. The 
next day, at Genova, 25,000 work- 
ers went on strike and marched 
through the streets for three 
hours. In irthny other cities work- 
ers stopped working for an hour 
or so. At Palermo, Sicily, six per- 
sons were seriously wounded 
while they demonstrated in front 
of the U. S. Consulate and the 
U. S. Information Service. It 
would be impossible to list the 
number of cities in which demon- 
strations were planned. 

In the meantime, the Italian 
government refused to comment 
on the situation. A discussion in 
Parliament was scheduled, but 
the government stated that it had 
not yet had sufficient time to “in- 
form itself’ on the question, and 
it seems that any official declara- 
tion will be put off for some time. 


Capitalism Covered Over as Progress in S.A. 


Mexico. — The American 
Sulphur Company became 
“Mexicanized” on July 2 — 
66% for a Mexican or pri- 
vate syndicate (43% for the 
Mexican Government and 
23% for private investors); 
34% is left in the hands of 
the American company. 

No mention was made of chang- 
ing the working status of the 
Mexican worker. This is typical 
of what nationalization means in 
Latin America. 

EFFICIENCY? 

The Banco National de Mexico 
recently urged the government to 
give more attention to the redis- 
tribution of national wealth to 
help industry utilize its full cap- 
acity and make production more 
efficient. Quite an abstraction is 
that word efficient. It simply 
.means that all that is being pro- 
duced cannot be sold at a profit. 

According to the report, the 
“slow progress in increasing per 
capita income” is due to the high 
birth rate and mortality control. 
The population rose from 22.8 


million in 1946 to 42.7 million 
in 1965. Also the report says that 
occupational patterns changed 
during the 1940 to 1960 period. 
Industrial workers increased 
from 640,000 in 1940 to 2 million 
in 1960, but farm workers grew 
from 3.8 to 6.9 million. 

Coupled with this is the increas- 
ing number of manufacturing in- 
dustries that have been given 
total tax exemptions for new ma- 
chinery, raw products, imports 
and all income taxes for five 
years. 

BIG BUT 

Labor Minister Blanco has said 
the government’s labor policy is 
based on “the maximum possible 
advantages for workers but based 
on the economic possibilities of 
the involved firms,” Practically 
this means that more strikes wUl 
be declared illegal by the govern- 
ment. According to the Mexican 
constitution, unions are one of 
the four sectors that comprise 
the government. 

I wonder if this is what George 
Meany had in mind when he 
praised the American Institute 


for Free Labor Development for 
its achievements in Latin Amer- 
ica and urged it to continue its 
good work. He said, “Latin Amer- 
ican standards of living will not 
improve until the social structure 
is changed, and this change can 
only occur through a democratic 
process of which the free labor 
movement is a part.” 

ARGENTINA— During the week 
of the Arab-Israeli War the U.S. 
oil interests began looking for 
new oil sources in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

A few days after this an- 
nouncement, the three big state- 
owned firms decided they might 
become joint capital ventures. 
The firms are the government’s 
oil, water and gas companies. 
The Argentine government plans 
to sell 49% of its shares to pri- 
vate businessmen as part of its 
plan to change to an economy 
based on free enterprise. 

The newspaper Correo praised 
the Argentine policy which will 
provide economic stimulants to 
private investors and identifies 
it as a true nationalist policy. 
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We want to thank all our readers who contributed so 
quickly and so generously to help us replace our stolen office 
equipment, and relocate our offices after the break-in at 
our old offices early this summer. Particularly because most 
our readers are not “affluent,” the response overwhelmed 
us. 

It was proof to us that this paper does, indeed, belong 
to its readers, that contributions — from $1 to $100 — and mes- 
sages of solidarity were received not only from freedom fight- 
ers, workers, and intellectuals all over the United States, but 
from readers in Europe, Latin America, and Canada, as well. 

If you forgot to send your answer to our SOS, be assured 
that your contribution will still be much appreciated. 


Way of the World 


By Ethel Dunbar 


We’ll Be Free - or Die 


The worst has not been told 
about race hating and calling the 
Negro a second class fool. Whites 
just can’t see why the Negroes 
are burning and stealing like they 
are. They don’t seem to know that 
the Negroes are tired of waiting 
on promises that should have 
been met a long time ago. 

The white men say it will take 
two or three years to pass a bill 
for the Negro. But if it is against 
him, they pass it overnight They 
think the white man must take 
the lead in everything and the 
Negro must be put behind him. 
You can see for yourself how 
they took Congressman Powell’s 
seat from him in one week. 

WILL NOT BOW 

It may look strange to many 
people, when Negroes start a 
fight to gain some of their rights 
which they should have had 
long time ago. But they will never 
get Negroes to bow down and do 
as the whites say. Negroes have 
seen too many fights among white 
people. 


Whites think Negroes do not 
pay attention to these things. Bat 
they are wrong. We have not for- 
gotten the trouble white people 
had with their children burning 
the stores in Birmingham, Midi., 
the killing of the President for 
nothing, and the killing of Mrs. 
Viola Liuzzo. 

They have got to learn that the 
Negro they bring to the White 
House cannot lead the Negro on 
the street anymore. 

TIME IS NOW 

Negroes are tired of so many 
promises and never getting any 
further than riding the bus in 
peace. The time has come where 
the Negro must fight to hold onto 
the little right that he has got 
through fighting. Some have got- 
ten killed so that a few might live 
to see a little peace for the young 
children. 

We hear people say that you 
have to fight to win wars. That is 
just what the Negro is doing here 
in America to win his freedom. 
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Editorial 

‘Law and Order’ from Barrel of Gun 

(Continued from page 1) 

To try to deny this, to make the revolt appear purely racist, 
the power structure — from Democratic Vice-President Humphrey 
to Republican Governor Romney, plus the liberal Establishment- 
have had to quote Stokely Carmichael. He, however, was in Havana; 
the action was in Detroit. He was talking, not acting. Those who 
were the actual participants in the revolt made their actions stark 
and clear: Down with the black slums. Let’s not have two nations, 
one filthy rich and the other miserably poor. Let’s have one nation 
with totally different, truly human relationships. 

To the extent to which, as against the Negro masses, the 
elitist black nationalists did operate in the ghettoes, whether that 
was in Cambridge (Md.) or in Detroit, in Wichita or Elgin (111.), 
in Newark or Milwaukee, they were just trying to get credit for 
that which the masses themselves did, did spontaneously. They 
revolted against the class system wearing a white face rather 
than against “whitey” where he was not part of the exploitative 
system. 

The simple truth is that it is the Government — national, state, 
city and farm; the police, the prisons, and the courts — and not the 
/‘outside agitators”- — which breed racism and evoke the wrath of 
the people. Outside of this reality, and the unvarying tale of police 
brutality, the greatest breeder of racism is Congress, rushing head- 
long into multiple investigations, not of the criminal system which 
produces racism, but of its victims. 

THE CRIME OF THE CONGRESS, WITH AN ASSIST FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 

Even before the outbursts from the black urban ghettoes 
reached their climax in Detroit, the Senate tried to rush through 
the anti-riot bill, already approved by the House. It may still do 
so, and write finis to the most elementary democratic right of travel 
by making it illegal to cross state lines (state lines within these 
allegedly united 50 states) “to incite to riot.” The people who 
“rioted,” however, were not brought in across state lines. The 
rebellions were not only indigenous to the state, the city, but to 
the very limited slum area to which they had been restricted all 
their lives. This is precisely what they rebelled against, the 
ghettoization. 

So far removed are the members of Congress not only from the 
ghettoes, but from the lives of the overwhelming majority, from life 
itself outside of the. Congressional corridors, their own plush homes 
and those of their “business friends,” that the competition was on 
in Congress for discovering “conspiracies,” “un-American” ones; 
rackets, “crimes” and guns, American ones, and, of course “outside 
agitators.” 

Allegedly it was to stop this asinine and vindicative search 
and turn attention to the real “socio-economic reasons” of revolt 
in the cities, that the President established his own special 
“Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders.” The lie was given to 
that one when the first “witness” was none other than J. Edgar 
Hoover, he who got his lawless spurs in the infamous Palmer raids 
back in the 1920s in the first post- world war hysteria; he who has 
long since become a law unto himself as FBI chief, he who, this 
very year, found “conspiracies” and “subversives” even in staid 
civil rights organizations and in the “New Left.” 

In any case, it didn’t stop the hearings by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee headed by the arch-reactionary racist, Senator Eastland 
of Mississippi, and the creation of a sub-committee to be headed 
by that “rackets-buster” racist Senator McClellan of Arkansas. Or 
the red-baiting House Un-American Activities Committee Sub- 
committee headed by that other racist, Willis of Louisiana. Even 
that paragon of virtue who misappropriated all those political con- 
tributions for private use, Senator Dodd of Connecticut, who has 
a drive of sorts on for a gun control bill, got in on the act. 

And all that is but the beginning. Wait till all the “reports” 
are in, new reactionary legislation passed, further “training in riot 
control” “practiced” — then watch how bourgeois democracy has 
gone the totalitarian way and prepared for World War III 
simultaneously with putting down “civil disorders.” “Law and order” 
from the barrel of a gun, and from the legislative hopper, will 
coalesce to give reality to the nightmarish mirage of fascist 
totalitarianism. 

What can stop this horror from realizing itself? 

WHO WILL DO IT? 

Today the vitality of the Negro people, full of purpose, has 
attacked only the symptoms of oppression — the white landlord in 
the slums, the white merchant, the white middleman. 

This is not because they do not know who Mr. Big is. 

Rather it is because they do not see white labor ready to join 
them in their determination to undermine the whole system. They 
know better than the elitist leaders that, without white labor, the 
system cannot be tom up by its roots. 

The urgency of the times demands that white labor, not as a 
sometime thing, not as the exception, solidarize itself with black 
labor. In that way, and in that way alone can blind revolt become 
social revolution. 

The black masses have already laid the groundwork for this, 
and shown themselves in the vanguard in these crucial ways. 

In 1956, with the Montgomery Bus Boycott, their self-organi- 
zation showed itself in every phase of their activities — from the 
daily mass meetings to the organization of their own transportation. 

By 1960, when the sit-downs at lunch counters initiated the 
Negro Revolution in a way recognized by white youth as well, 
a new force was bom: a whole new generation of revolutionaries, 
white as well as black. 

The following year, with the Freedom Rides, we witnessed a 
third force for revolution, “Womanpower, Unlimited.” 

These three forces — workers, youth, women — coalesced in the 
urban revolts which reached their climax in Detroit because here, 
for the first time in years, outside and inside the shop, there was 
the first appearance of white and black solidarity. It is but the 
faintest of beginnings. But it did appear. 

The dialectics of liberation will assure, with no matter what 
false relapses and deflection by racism, its forward movement 
toward ending black slums and brilliantly white imperialism, black 
poverty and white profiteering, exploitation of black and white. 
Only then will the social revolution unfold Itself and not just against 
the middleman, but against the system itself, and its moral decay. 

R.D. 
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THE NEGRO REVOLT 

The only thing I can think 
about is the Negro Revolution. 
At work I have to hold myself 
in check to keep from scream- 
ing, “Long Live Liberty” or 
some such thing. 

I detest all violence. But I 
have lived among Negroes, 
seen their slums, the condi- 
tions under which they are 
forced to live. I have got roar- 
ing drunk with them on cheap 
wine, sitting on stones in dark 
alleys, and I have talked with 
the untrained who never laid 
eyes on a college classroom 
about weighty social problems, 
and I thought I was even be- 
ginning to understand a little. 

I think I can see the rea- 
sons and necessity for this 
outburst — certainly I have a 
better understanding of the 
situation than those maniacs 
who are running this country 
to the dogs, those politicians 
who are beginning to rave 
about “Communist Conspir- 
acy!” and other drivel of that 
kind which has become stand- 
ard, and only proves at best 
that they don’t know what’s 
going on. 

Writer 

Chicago 

* * * 

The fact that there were few 
acts of violence directed 
against the whites makes wel- 
come news. If we took inter- 
views with some members of 
the Negro population, which 
we heard on TV, as typical, 
we would conclude that “Death 
to the Whites”’ was the main 
slogan. 

The question of whether it 
could happen in Britain is now 
being discussed. We have our 
share of white racialists. 

H.M. 

Scotland 

* * * 

The workers in my shop 
were discussing Newark, and 
we all agreed on one thing: 
that town needed a riot. 
Everywhere you walk around 
there, you see men out of 
work on the street, and the 
housing is even worse than 
Harlem. 

Hospital Worker 
Bronx, N.Y. 

* * * 

America sure has a long 
way to go. 

African Student 
Detroit 

* * * 

When people talk about 
“law and order” they are talk- 
ing about one kind of law for 
the whites and another kind 
for Negroes. 

Take the over 40 deaths that 
resulted from the riot here. 
If you read the papers or lis- 
ten to TV and radio, you will 
learn that the important peo- 
ple who got killed were the 
two white firemen, the white 
policeman, and the white 


woman killed in the Harlan 
Hotel. The others aren’t even 
important enough to mention 
by name. 

They did mention the first 
white woman who was killed, 
but then they learned that she 
had been taking some Negro 
friends home, and after that, 
you would have thought she 
was a Negro herself. 

It was the same in Newark. 
The fireman that was killed 
was the only one they seemed 
concerned about. 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

The revolt in Detroit was 
a very heartening experience 
for those radicals who still be- 
lieve in integration. It showed 
that all the poor must unite if 
we are to beat this system. 

R.T. 
New York 

* * * 

I’m proud of my people in 
Newark and Detroit for revolt- 
ing. Too many are apathetic 
about their conditions. 

But I’m afraid that all they’ll 
get for their trouble this time 
is an anti-riot act. 

Negro Student 
Detroit 

• 

BLACK POWER 

Is that school in Nashville 
that’s in the headlines right 
now for supposedly using OEO 
funds to teach “hate” by any 
chance the one that was writ- 
ten up in N&L last fall, with 
those unforgettable pictures of 
the Nashville ghetto? 

Reader 

Pittsburgh 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: Yes, Fred 
Brooks’ story of the Nashville 
Freedom Schools appeared in 
N&L, October, 1966. 

* * * 

The same U. S. Congress 

whose members condemn 
“black power” seems to be- 
lieve strongly in white power. 
Washington, D.C., is not al- 
lowed home rule so that white 
power can be preserved, as a 
majority of the voters there 
would be Negro. 

Somehow, Southern Con- 

gressmen, who are committed 
to white power, are allowed a 
strong voice in ruling the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which is 
largely Negro. 

If Congress doesn’t believe 
in white power, they should 
take steps to change these 
things. Shouldn’t the nation’s 
capitol be a model city? 

Reader 

Florida 

* * * 

What does Stokely know 
about working in a shop? He’s 
never worked in one. None of 
these young black nationalists 
have. They’re mostly all col- 
lege kids, and they don’t know 
anything at all about our prob- 
lems. Maybe the younger 


workers have that kind of fire 
in them — but our fire is against 
management, not against race. 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

I’m not saying I’d follow 
Stokely in anything he does — 
but I have to admit I like the 
way he puts it on the line. 

Young Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

The new today is that strike 
in Newport News, Va., where 
white and black workers were 
beating up scabs together. 
Stokely can’t fit that into the 
category of Black Power, with 
the so-called “white commu- 
nity” going one way and the 
“black community” going an- 
other way. 

Old Friend 
Philadelphia 
* * * 

I read in the paper about 
the strike of the workers at 
the Newport News shipyard. 
The police chief said that, 
“Negroes and whites were 
fighting us together like they 
were brothers.” 

If this can happen in New- 
port News, Va., it can happen 
anywhere, cause Newport 
News is a city with a long 
history of racism and segrega- 
tion. 

Activist, 

N.Y. 

CAPITALISM'S GIFTS 

The USA, the richest and 
most productive country in the 
world, has as its greatest ex- 
port to a starving world, not 
food, not tools, not shelter, 
but arms and ammunition, and 
if these are not “consumed” 
(i.e. used up in a war and de- 
stroyed by the enemies) then 
indeed, production here at 
home slows down and profits 
look dim for the future. This 
industry survives by war. 

Socialist 
San Francisco 
* * * 

The Government is boosting 
its intention of raising old age 
pensions next November. It is 
tying the trade unions more 
firmly to the State and mak- 
ing every effort to strengthen 
Capitalism in Britain. 

The signs are that despite 
everything, the number of un- 
employed will be higher in 
the coming winter than last 
winter. ' 

Obsetoter 
Scotland 

•- 

S.F. BREAK-IN 

It would be of great service 
to us if you could direct spe- 
cial attention in your paper 
to the- raid that was just pull- 
ed on our San Francisco 
office. Asking your readers to 
contribute or subscribe to The 
Movement would help get us 
out of the bind we are in. 

I’m sure you are hip to 
what having the subscriber list 
stolen and the address stencils 
thrown around toe floor 
means (putting them back in 
ZIP-code order has set us 
back a week). We must also 
duplicate all important docu- 
ments and mail and keep toe 
copies in a safe place. 

I don’t think I need to point 
out that this can happen to 
you. 

Terrence Cannon 
The Movement 
449—14 St 
San Francisco, Cal. 94103 

Editor’s Note: It did. 
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Views 

THE ARAB-ISRAELI COLLISION — AND THE STRUGGLE FOR THE MIND OF MAN 


“The Arab-Israeli Collision’' 
by Raya Dunayevskaya is the 
only acceptable position to 
emerge from the tons of tears, 
ink, smears and stink on this 
issue. 

People like me who identify 
subjectively with Israel, and 
yet are politically educated to 
objectivity, were forced to dig 
deep into the social forces 
dominating the warring coun- 
tries in order to emerge from 
the morass with a clear under- 
standing of the basics which 
are operating, submerged un- 
der slogans which are conceal- 
ants for reality. 

Please send me a bundle of 
50 copies to pass on to people 
who need to read it. Enclosed 
is $25 — use the rest toward 
your new office. 

Old Friend 
San Francisco 

* * * 

When I read your Political 
Letter, 1 experienced a great 
feeling of empathy. No na- 
tionalistic pros or cons where 
human beings are concerned. 

What have we to do with na- 
tionalism, as for instance 
some people holler for China, 
for Russia, for North Vietnam, 
for what have you? What does 
it matter whether the worker, 
the human being, is Arab, Is- 
raeli, Chinese, Russian or any 
Other nationality? 

The point is that they are all 
suffering from exploitation 
and outright slavery, perpetu- 
ally having to sacrifice their 
lives for some absurdity and 
that this condition must be 
absolutely abolished from the 
earth. 

Poet 

Milwaukee 

* * * 

Now that Israel has won 
such great victories, will the 
Arabs let her live in peace? 
It is sad to think that we have 
to wait on what the Big Pow- 
ers are going to do. Victorious 
or otherwise, it is still not 
Israel that makes the deci- 
sions, but the Big Powers, and 
all that maneuvering in the 
UN. And what will they do 
now that China has the 
H-Bomb? The world situation 
couldn’t be any worse. 

Garment Worker 
New York 

* * * 

As a Jew and a Marxist- 
Humanist, I am only too much 
aware of the physical material 
power of prejudice — anti- 
Jewish and anti-Negro. Preju- 
dice can be the motive for 
economic strangulation, in 
which case i it is an active, 
hostile force. 

However, the refugee prob- 
lem of 1948 amt in the after- 
math of the recent war shows 
that the Jews cap be as preju- 
diced as the Arabs. One side 
is no more criminal than the 
other — — — ■ they both are. 

The class politics they are 
playing, which possibly will 
lapse into guerrilla warfare, 
can only he termed a colossal 
tragedy for both the Jews and 
the Arabs. 

Student 
Latin America 

• • * 

We see in the Afro-Asian 
countries today the same 
chauvinism,- irredentism, and 
great power involvement that 
existed in the Balkans sixty 
years ago. One must ask: Is 
mankind doomed to repeat the 
tragic past in the “emerging 
nations?” 

To mention another example 
of this repetition, let us move 
away from the Balkans. We 


ask: Are the pogroms in In- 
donesia against Chinese utter- 
ly different from the Russian 
pogroms against Jews? 

In this critical world situa- 
tion one asks: Where is pro- 
letarian internationalism? Is 
there a party on the left that 
has not forgotten it? 

A. Margulis 
Philadelphia 
* * * 

Many claim to be socialist 
and start a state, but are 
caught in an economic vice 
they can’t get out of. The fact 
is that many people were leav- 
ing Israel before the war be- 
cause it had fallen so short of 
its promise. 

The Arab people gave no 
support to their leaders or 
they wouldn’t have been run- 
over in four days as they were. 
I don’t think there’s any feel- 
ing in that part of the world 
among the masses that they 
have achieved any degree of 
real freedom. 

Skilled Worker 
California 

* * * 

According to the press, the 
Communist Party has lost a lot 
of Jewish members in London, 
Glasgow, and Manchester. It is 
almost certain that some non- 
Jewish members will leave. 
There is a serious decline in 
membership apart from this. 

The big powers that made 
the Middle East war possible, 
are now all appearing as the 
nations that can bring peace. 
The position is deplorable. We 
have a lot of work to do. 

Harry McShane 
Britain 

% * * 

The State has no right to 
exist. Ergo, Israel has no right 
to exist. To say that Israel has 
as much right to exist as any 
other state is a very useless 
point, which seems to discredit 
Marxist-Humanism as a liber- 
ation tendency, and masks the 
secondary point that Israel is 
imperalist by its very presence 
in a political non-vacuum oc- 
cupied by Arab nationalism . . . 

Anarcho-Pacifist 
Chicago, Illinois 
* * * 

I liked your last philosophic 
letter on the Middle East so 
much — inasmuch as it had no 
time for the unified national- 
istic facade, the veneer cover- 
ing the underlying class-divid- 
ed reality of both sides — that 
I passed it on to a friend, and 
would like to order another 
copy. 

Professor 

Canada 

* * * 

1 was so anxious to get the 
Arab-Israeli Letter read wide- 
ly that I went to the showing 
of McBird here and sold it to 
the audiences coming out. I 
sold out the whole bundle I 
just ordered from you. Please 
send me another bundle to sell 
at the anti-war rally here next 
week. 

Marxist-Humanist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Did you notice the tortured 
“reasoning in The Militant on 
the Middle-East? The Trotsky- 
ites argue that to be against 
the Arabs would “align” radi- 
cals with “Life, William Buck- 
ley, George Meany and Lyndon 
Johnson.” 

Can you tell me what they 
conclude about their align- 
ment with the kingdoms of 
Saudia Arabia, Jordan, and 
Libya, the sheikdom of Ku- 
wait, and how about the “so- 


cialism” of Syria’s Ba’ath 
Party that had its beginnings 
in fascism, and that of a Nas- 
ser which called for the “anni- 
hilation of Israel?” 

Their “logic” escapes me. 

Journalist 
New York 

* * * 

I liked the latest Political 
Letter very much. Please send 
me ten more copies. I’d like to 
sell them at a meeting on the 
Middle East being held by the 
Trotskyists . . . 

Student 

Philadelphia 

* * * 

EDITOR’S Note: We wish to 

thank all those readers who 

not only sent in contributions 
toward their own copies, but 
ordered additional copies for 
friends — and enemies? as well. 

* * * 

The threat of guerrilla war- 
fare in the Middle-East seems 
an attempt to carry out the 
promise to make it another 
Vietnam. It is clear that the 
Arab countries are not going 
to agree to direct negotiations 
with Israel. One gets the im- 
pression that if the U.S. could 
be involved in another Viet- 
nam, it would bring great joy 
to Kosygin and his colleagues. 

A considerable amount of 
attention is being paid by the 
press to the civil war in China 
and the situation in Cuba. It 
looks as if we are on the eve 
of great changes and new 
alignments. 

In the meantime, hundreds 
of delegates are travelling to 
Russia in order to celebrate 
the Russian Revolution. What 
they have in common with that 
great event is a mystery to 
me. Of course, nothing will 
prevent them from taking the 
free trip. 

Observer 

Glasgow 

• 

COMMUNISM'S GIFTS 

I saw some very revealing 
facts on the Soviet govern- 
ment in the February issue 
of Liberation magazine . . . 
which condemns Russia for 
selling $110,000,000 (!) worth 
of military equipment to the 
Iranian government under 
the “benevolent” monarchy of 
the Shah. Under his “White 
Revolution” small children 
are still working in factories 
for as little as 25 cents a day 
while the Shah has huge real 
estate and corporate invest- 
ments, 10 hotels, airlines and 
shipping companies, etc. 

The Soviet Union also has 
sold to Dow Chemical Co. sev- 
eral tons of magnesium metal 
which is used to make the 
casings for the napalm and 
other bombs that are used to 
burn and destroy the people 
of Vietnam. It is inconceiv- 
able that the Soviets are not 
aware of this. Yet they pose 
as the protectors of the Viet- 
namese people. 

Student 

Wisconsin 

* * * 

The recent Congress of the 
Czechoslovak writers heard 
some very interesting speeches 
from a few participants. Those 
I have in mind may never be 
published as they are a “dan- 
gerous” indictment of the 
ruling system. If you are in- 
terested, I will send you some. 
I was able to read one and 
thought all the time, “What a 
proof of the Marxist-Humanist 
standpoint being right!” 

Correspondent 
East Europe 


TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

Victor Serge, Revolution’s Author 

BIRTH OF OUR POWER by Victor Serge (Doubleday, N.Y. 1967— $5.95) 
Translated from the French by Richard Greeman. 

The appearance of an English translation of Birth of our Power 
by Victor Serge is as timely as today’s headlines. This documentary 
novel of the cities of Barcelona, during workers’ abortive uprising, 
and Petrograd, in the aftermath of the great Russian Revolution, 
comes like a breath of fresh air. Pressed down by the mustiness of 
the old generation which has lost all recollection of social revolution, 
unfelt by the young generation that lacks the experience, the 
breadth, the suffering and the triumph of a successful proletarian 
revolution, and covered over by the current popularity of “short- 
cuts” to revolution, the epic-making events of 1917 have very 
nearly receded from memory. 

All the more welcome therefore is this excellent translation 
from the French by Richard Greeman. At no time is the reader 
conscious of reading this exciting documentary novel in anything 
but the original language. Both the power and the fast pace of the 
novel carries the reader forward so that he seems to be present at 
all events as they occur, in the cities where they take place, and in 
dialogues of rare intimacy with people one has met, be he the 
Spanish hero, Dario, or the conglomeration of people in a con- 
centration camp in France — three Wabblies from America, two 
Zionists from Poland, “with the oriental ugliness of pyramid builders, 
and high, red, sugar-loaf skulls shaved like those of fellahs,” along 
with a great number of Russians, “Bolshevik suspects 4 *- — or the 
Red Guards in Petrograd under seige. 

It is history-in-the-making, not “historicity.” The masses are 
seen individually as they busy themselves uprooting, liberating — 
and dying. It is this which invests the novel with an excitement 
that refuses to lose any of its force simply because it is “docu- 
mentary.” Having been a participant in these revolutions, the 
narrator, as the author himself, Victor Serge, a writer of great 
talent, knows how to “fictionalize” history, although the molds 
of the traditional novel have here been broken down. From the 
very first paragraph, the very first chapter, “This City and Us,” 
Serge unites not only people and history, but brick and mortar, past 
and present— with a little glimpse of things to come: 

“A craggy mass of sheer rock — shattering the mast beautiful 
of horizons— towers over this city . . . Hard, powerful up- 
heaval arrested in stone, affirmed since the beginning of 
time . . . We would have loved this rock — which seems at 
times to protect the city, rising up in the evening, a promon- 
tory over the sea (like an outpost of Europe stretching 
toward tropical lands bathed in oceans one imagines as 
implacably blue) — this rock from which one can see to 
infinity . . . We would have loved it had it not been for 
those hidden ramparts. ...” 

Those hidden ramparts held the names of freedom fighters 
who had lost their lives. Yet neither tragedy nor symbolism appear 
there as mere mourners: “Some of tomorrow’s corpses were laughing 
raucously . . . our heads held high filled with the music of ideas.” 

Death stalked the battlefields — Frenchmen, Canadians, Aus- 
tralians, Serbs, Belgians, Russians, New Zealanders, Hindus, Sene- 
galese — “in the war blood of all men is brewed together in the 
trenches.” Yet this city which was not at war on any battlefield 
was filled with class struggles and dreams of world revolution. 

Suddenly, there is news of the February revolution in Russia; 
it gives new impulse to the planned revolt in Barcelona. Dario 
“made us explain the Russian events to him while he wrinkled his 
brows like a schoolboy having trouble following the lesson. Then, 
suddenly erect, joyful: ‘I’ve got a feeling we’re going to catch up 
with the Russians' That would be beautiful, Europe burning at 
both ends!’ ” 

The recognition of each other “by the way ... we had of 
tossing ringing coins of ideas into any conversation” becomes pre- 
lude to action as recognition of what workers’ power is: 

Someone wants the incredible truth repeated: that it has 
really happened. Someone demands , his hand outstretched: 
“Well, and the Czar. ...” 

“No more czars.” 

Like a breeze — the final eddy of a hurricane uprooting oaks 
on the other side of the ocean — that makes the leaves 
tremble gently in a wood, the same breath of inspiration 
makes these men tremble with excitement. And we carry 
on this dialogue of shadows: 

“The army?” 

“With the people.” 

“The police ?” 

“No more police.” 

“The prisons ?” 

“Burned.” - 
“The power?” 

“Us.” 

Yet there is no romanticizing of the events that followed, not 
only of the brutality with which the revolt is put down but even of 
the revenge by the proletarian who murdered the police after the 
police bad murdered Dario. Nor does Serge attempt to “skip over” 
the abortive uprising by the feeling that “nothing is ever lost.” This 
despite the fact that “nothing is ever lost” reappears as an actuality 
in the Russian revolution. But those who did not die in Barcelona 
and the narrator who escaped to France escaped, not to freedom, 
but to a concentration camp. 

There, too, even when an epidemic breaks out to decimate their 
number, and each day when they awake, the question is of who died 
the night before — the infirmary simply being referred to as the 
“morgue” — the dream is of revolution: 

“When there are six of us around a table, we have the 
experience of all the continents, all the oceans, all the 
pain and the revolt of men: The labor parties of New South 
Wales, the vain apostleship of Theodor Herzl, the Mooney 
trial, the struggle of the Magon brothers in California, 
Pancho Villa, Zapata, syndicalism, anarchism, Malatesta’s 
exemplary life, the individualism and the death of those 
bandits who wanted to be ‘new men,’ Herveism, social 
democracy, the work of Lenin — as yet unknown to the 
world — all the prisons.” 

(Continued on page 8) 
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NEW BEGINNINGS 

by Eugene Walker 

Vietnam War Comes Home 


Victor Serge, Revolution’s Author 

(Continued from page 5) 

Ideas are the steel armor which protects them from utter 
destruction and, finally, does bring them freedom when the armis- 
tice is signed and they are repatriated to Russia in exchange for 
the French hostages. Even here, even in the moment of triumph 
upon the arrival in Petrograd, it is not the myth of revolution, but 
its reality that we face: 

“We found not the passionate mobs going forward under 
new flags to struggles begun anew each day in tragic and 
fruitful confusions, but a sort of vast administration, an 
army, a machine in which the most burning energies and 
the clearest intelligences were coldly integrated and which 
performed its task inexorably. And that task vm to strain 
ceaselessly, for commonplace, often invisible achievements, 
with forces which, each day, seemed to be the last ; to live 
and to persevere day after day; it was also to make an 
exhausted country, on the point of fatling back into inertia, 
rise above itself; it urns, finally to resist and to conquer 
everywhere, at every moment, transcending all logic.” 

The daily labors, the simple routines that become challenges 
to survival have their humor as well. Here they sit one day, the 
survivors of lost and won revolutions, huddling together in an old 
castle that they cannot heat and suddenly: 

“Old Levine’s footsteps echoed on the floor of the grand 
salon, plunged in darkness. He entered, his arms loaded 
with heavy greencovered books which he dropped softly 
next to the stove. Silent laughter illuminated his ruddy 
face. ‘The laws are burning !’ he said. 

The friendly warmth in front of which the young woman 
was stretching out her hands came from the flames devouring 
Tome XXVII of the Collection of the laws of the Empire. 

For fun, 1 pulled out a halfbumed page, edged with incan- 
descent lace. The flames revealed these words forming a 
chapter heading: Concerning Landed Property . . . and 
further down: ‘ . . . the rights of collateral heirs . . . ’ 

“It was only then, after thirty harassing hours, that 1 
remembered the letter l had received the previous day. 

I had carried it through this unknown city, hereafter ours 
. . . All at once it seemed to me that Dario was about to 
walk in, to shrug his invisible burden off his shoulders ... 
then to turn toward me, his palms open, his eyes full of 
mischief, ‘Well, old man, what was l telling you. You see 
that we can take cities ! and it’s not over yet , and we will 
take the world ! ‘ ” 

This dramatic moment does not, however, end the work, instead: 
“l skimmed over those four pages of writing once more, at 
a glance, and l stumbled upon one line, no different from 
all the others in the forest of symbols, which said: 

‘ . . . ever since they killed our Dario . . . ’ ” 

The chronicler of revolutions, the artist who has broken the 
mold of the novel, even some of the prose that haste fragmented — 
all of these combined to transform the reader into a participant 
That is the great achievement of Birth of Our Power. No one, old or 
young, worker or intellectual, American, European, Arab or Afri- 
can, Jew or Chinese, should miss this singular opportunity of living 
or reliving that revolutionary era, which is neither lament nor 
prophesy but just is. 

RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

Detroit, Michigan — Jun,e 22, 1967 
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There were about 20,000 
of us who assembled at a 
neighborhood park in Los 
Angeles. It was June 23 and 
Johnson and Kosygin had 
just finished part one of the 
summit. Johnson had pro- 
claimed that both men want- 
ed peace for their grandchil- 
dren, but there would be no 
peace in Los Angeles that 
evening. 

The President was flying in 
to address the President’s Club 
— a group of Democrats who do- 
nated $1,000 to the Democratic 
Party to eat with Johnson. 

PLAN PROTEST 

The anti-Vietnam War move- 
ment in Los Angeles had been 
planning a protest demonstra- 
tion to coincide with the Johnson 
visit for more than a month. City 
officials refused to allow a rally 
in front of the hotel where the 
President was to speak, but 
agreed to a rally in a nearby 
park and a march past the hotel. 

The chief of police, the “civil- 
heed” successor to the natorious 
Chief Parker, proclaimed that 
some 1,500 policemen would be 
at the scene ready to deal with 
any law breakers. 

At the park the demonstrators 
first listened to new generation 
rock bands and folk singers. A 
brief rally followed with Muham- 
mad Ali and Dr. Benjamin Spock 
among the speakers. 

MARCH BEGINS 

The march began about the 
same time as the President ar- 
rived in Los Angeles. We were 
escorted along the route to 
the hotel by dozens of police. 

By the time we arrived, John- 
son had already been taken into 
the hotel. In his place were 
squadrons of police dressed in 
helmets and carrying billy clubs. 
Other police were on motor- 
cycles and still others in squad 
cars — all with helmets and billy 
clubs. Overhead a large army- 
type helicopter circled. 

We stood in front of the hotel 
some 40 deep, with the line 
stretching for several blocks. We 
stood this way for an hour or 
so during which it was quite dif- j 
ficnlt to move from one spot to 
another. The whole march was 1 
stopped. 

At this time the relationship 
with the police was almost 
friendly with some people talking 
or joking with them. During this 
time neither I nor those near 
me, and we were almost directly 
in front of the hotel, heard any 
announcement that the demon- 
stration was illegal and must 
disperse. What we now did hear 
was an order to policemen — 
code C. This meant that the po- 
lice were to take off their neck- 
ties and put on gloves. Even 


after this there was still a 
friendly atmosphere and joking 
about code C. 

CROWD ORDERLY 

There certainly were some who 
were interested in civil dis- 
obedience, but the vast majority 
were interested in making their 
presence known to the President 
by standing in front of the hotel, 
an act which somehow was ruled 
illegal. But the police prepara- 
tions were now to become clear 
— it was not to arrest a couple 
hundred people who might stage 
a sit down in front of the hotel, 
it was to teach the anti-war move- 
ment of Los Angeles a lesson. 
A new chief was in power; 20,000 
“law breakers” were to be dealt 
with. The Vietnam War was 
coming borne. 

POLICE ASSAULT 

A group of motorcycle police 
drove along the front of the 
crowd until they came to the 
portion directly in front of the 
hotel. They turned their motor- 
cycles directly into the crowd 
and were followed in by a rush 
of billy club swinging cops. 

They jabbed clubs into demon- 
strators’ back, stomachs and ribs 
and pushed them off the street 
and sidewalk. It was impossible 
to move- — and most demonstra- 
tors wanted to get away. 

The most defenseless people 
were the ones picked out for 
especially brutal treatment A 
woman had fallen to the ground 
while being pushed back. She 
obviously was no threat to any- 
one, but had just fallen in toe 
first push. She was surrounded 
by policemen who hit her over 
and over on toe shoulders and 
head. Another man was trapped 
between policemen and separated 
from toe demonstrators. Three 
policemen took advantage of toe 
opportunity to hit him again and 
again until he dropped. 

We were driven in all direc- 
tions. Some of us to a main boule- 
vard where we were again 
pursued by police, pushed and 
hit. The police continued their 
“work” until the area around the 
hotel was completely clear for 
several blocks. 

THE REAL LESSON 

We had been taught a lesson, 
but hopefully a different one 
than the police wanted to teach. 
I believe that there was a sort 
of radicalizing process which oc- 
curred among the demonstrators 
(almost all white). There was 
now perhaps a hint of realization 
about the true role of the police. 

If the crowd had been a Negro 
one, more than clubs certainly 
would have been used, but at 
least the white community could 
begin to glimpse the reality of 
the Negro-police relationship. 
Perhaps a black-white unity on 
the question of police might 
begin to develop. 


Conflicts Arise 
in Summer Job 

I am working in a factory this 
summer which manufactures 
plastics, stabilizing rods for jets, 
and shells which are sent to Viet- 
nam. I am against the war in 
Vietnam, but here I am making 
shells that will probably kill 
many people. 

I feel I just have ideals when 
I can afford to have them, other- 
wise it is all right to let them 
fall by the wayside. 

FIRST FACTORY JOB 

Working in a factory is an 
entirely new experience for me. 
I have met people — everyday 
working-class people. Most of 
them have dropped out of high 
school. When I first started, 
they reminded me of robots. 
They didn’t think; they only did 
what they were told. 

I think the machine is be- 
ginning to affect me, too. I’m 
beginning to get like them, trying 
to beat the machine which I 
never can unless I turn it off, 
and it is very frustrating. It is 
like a trap. 

There is one person I think 
might escape. He has it rough, 
since he has a wife and two 
children, and is 26 years old. 
He quit school when he was 16 
although he could have gone to 
West Point if he had wanted. 
Now he is going to finish high 
school and then go to college to 
study electronics. 

I hope things work out for 
him. He’s had his share of tough 
breaks. Most of the workers here 
have had rough lives — divorces, 
money problems, sickness, over 
and over again. 


WE’VE MOVED 
The new office ad- 
dress of News & Le- 
ters is: 415 Brainard, 
Detroit, Mich. 48201. 

Dissent Stirs 
In High School 

Virginia — I go to a predomi- 
nately white, upper middle class 
high school which is not an ideal 
target for agitation. I’ve tried a 
variety of tactics with very mod- 
est success. 

By starting a political science 
club I engaged a few semi-intel- 
lectuals in desultory discussion 
of theory. A student power peti- 
tion got over 100 signers, but 
none have shown inclination to 
more militant action. 

Our new underground paper 
is concerned with more immedi- 
ate issues than political theory 
or student power. It has been 
j well received by other students 
and has attracted the attention 
of the local press. 

The power structure here has 
also tried a variety of tactics: 

(1) Our principals have prac- 
ticed selective censorship, e.g., 
they forced us to listen to the 
Legionnaires and a Russian bu- 
reaucrat, but have prohibited 
anti-war leafleting by students. 

(2) School officials have tried 
to buy off dissenters, e.g., they 
appointed me to a "student ad- j 
visory council.” 

(3) When left content has' 
threatened to give meaning to 
the empty forms of bourgeois 
liberty, the school administration 
has destroyed the forms, e.g. be- 
fore printing they told us we 
could distribute our high-school 
underground paper; after seeing 
it, they banned it. 

(4) The moneybags have 
harassed us, e.g. they fired a 
sympathizer for doing our print- 
ing. 

Progress is nearly impercepti- 
ble, but I think a few students 
are becoming more militant on 
immediate issues and less hostile 
to Marxist theory. 

Underground Editor 
Virginia 


Montgomery, Ala. • — The 
23rd of Junfe Peace March 
in L.A., which the police 
broke up, was my first first- 
hand experience in what cap- j 
italism is really like; today, 
the capitol buildings of 
Alabama, my second. 

I am sure you are familiar 
with all the details of the build- 
ing — the Confederate flags, the 
water-fountain with cups for 
Negroes to drink from so that 
they don’t “pollute” the water, 
etc. And, of course, the guided 
tour, 

THE GLAD HAND 

To begin with, our hostess 
beamed at us and joyfully told 
us how we were so fine-looking, 
etc. — the “good element” in 
short, which made her disbelieve 
all the things she saw and heard 
about California in the mass- 
media. (Ours is a “rather” bour- 
geois-looking group.) 

And of course we were given 
toe usual rigamarole— about the 
illiterate and “happy” (her exact 
expression was “well behaved”) 


Negroes, toe educated Negroes 
who know better than to vote for 
such “agitators” as Negro candi- 
dates; about toe carpetbagger- 
Negro misrule after toe Civil War 
(which, according to eur tour 
director is toe reason why there 
is now segregation — “poor ad- 
ministration”). 

How no Negroes have been in 
the legislature since then, about 
all the horse manure that had 
to be scraped out of the building 
in 1874 (I seem to notice still 
quite a bit of it, though from 
quite another source than Negro 
horses); and, most disgusting of 
all, how “whites don’t vote for 
Negroes and we outnumber 
them!” (pseudo-democracy at its 
best); how the Negro population 
(except for the educated ones) is 
increasing so much more quickly 
than the white etc., etc. ad 
nauseum- 

As I said, I know you are fa- 
miliar with all of this, but it 
affected me^so much that I can’t 
delete it. 

High School Student 
On Tour 
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As Others See Vs 


Two Reviews Pose Pamphlet’s Essence 


‘Black Power’ Confab in 
Newark Sets New Program 


(We reprint two recent reviews 
of our most recent pamphlet , 
“State Capitalism and Marx’s Hu- 
manism, or Philosophy and Revo- 
lution.” The first is from the 
British publication , “Solidarity”, 
Vol. 4 No, 7; the second from 
“The Call” of India, Vol. 13, 
No. 11 (April 1967). 

* * * 

“Philosophy and Revolution” 
by Raya Dunayevskaya, pub- 
lished by the American “News 
and Letters” Group, is much 
more pertinent to our day to day 
struggles, and, in spite of my 
minor di fferences here and 
there, I wholeheartedly recom- 
mend this little booklet to all 
serious students of politics. 

It sets out to examine the rele- 
vance of Marxist theory to mod- 
em (state capitalist) society. 
Raya makes no secret of her de- 
votion to Marx, but emphasizes 
that Marx’s work cannot be a 
substitute for an examination of 
existing society. 

She recapitulates her important 
contribution to the history of 
Lenin’s philosophical develop- 
ment* from the elitist author of 
“What Is to Be Done” in 1902, to 
the democratic Lenin of “State 
and Revolution” and “April The- 
ses” in 1917. (Few revolution- 
aries ever allow for the develop- 
ment of Lenin’s ideas. How many 
“Solidarists” could defend their 
political views of 12 years ago?) 

Raya illustrates this develop- 
ment by examining the differ- 
ences between Lenin and Buk- 
harin, two positions that polar- 
ized into whether the worker is 
“subject” or “object” in society. 

This is no academic discussion, 
for Raya sees the struggle of 
modern man for freedom (i.e. 
his striving to be the “subject” 
of history) as the specific feature 
of today’s battle against the bu- 
reaucratic society. Every epoch 
produces its own revolutionary 
opposite. Lenin’s contribution in 
Ms epoch was that the population 
to a man must run production. 


♦This whole subject is dealt with 
much more fully in her Marx- 
ism and Freedom, $1.50 from 
“News and Letters.” 


EarlyBlackPower 

Chicago, III. — The publication 
of a biography of James T. 
Rapier, Afro-American Congress- 
man from Alabama, fiery editor 
and human rights campaigner, 
was announced by Mrs. Margaret 
Burroughs, executive director of 
the Museum of African American 
History. 

The book will be called Black 
Power to Old Alabama, and will 
describe the opposition in Ala- 
bama to slavery, secession, the 
Confederacy and the Klan. It will 
tell how Blacks and Whites in 
that state joined into a political 
coalition to bring more democ- 
racy, industry and schools after 
the Civil War. 

Author of the book is Eugene 
P. Feldman, museum director of 
research and publications. Feld- 
man, a widely published author 
and teacher of history at the 
Encyclopedia Britannica Aca- 
demy of Chicago, also teaches 
African and Afro-American his- 
tory at the Christian Action 
Ministry Academy in the same 
city. 

Mrs. Burroughs said that the 
museum needs help to bring this 
book out and explained that it is 
now on “pre-publication” sale for 
one dollar. She said that “people 
buying this book in advance will 
help us greatly in this important 
project.” Send orders to: 

Museum of African American 
History, 

3806 South Michigan Ave., 

Chicago, 111. 60653. 


The arrival of automation dresses 
this demand in new clothes. 

Can it be coincidental that this 
is the period when Marx’s hu- 
manistic essays are “rediscov- 
ered”? asks Raya. “Once the 
Russian tanks began to shoot 
Hungarian revolutionaries, no 
one could any longer separate 
the philosophy of freedom from 
the struggles of freedom. At the 
same time, the new forms of self- 
liberation— W olr k e r s ’ Councils, 
Councils of Revolutionary 
Youth and Intellectuals, all 
fighting for de-centralisation of 
state power, for freedom from 
Communism — could not be 
pressed back into old moulds. 
Now that a river of blood sep- 
arated Communism from Human- 
ism, the Communist opposition 
to the young Marx’s writings had 
as much an academic air as ’the 
empiricism of a machine gun’.” 

A brief section on China as a 
newly arrived state capitalism 
follows. It leads logically to the 
rejection of supporting state cap- 
italist aims in Vietnam (whether 
of the Russian or Chinese vari- 
ety). As for the struggle against 
the American aggressor, Raya 
makes the point that the Negro 
Revolution has done more to rock 
U.S. capitalism than all the thun- 
derous statements of China and 
her disciples. 

Capitalism is summarised as: 
the abstraction of the worker, his 
alienation from his creation and 
himself, his perverted relation- 
ship to man and things, the rei- 
fication of man himself, and the 
fetishism that enables commodi- 
ties to determine social relations. 

I found the appendix, a critical 
analysis of Rosa Luxemburg’s 
“Accumulation of Capital,” writ- 
ten by Raya Dunayevskaya 21 
years ago, of particular interest. 

I don’t propose to go into de- 
tail here; suffice to say that the 
falling rate of profit tendency is 
correctly seen by Raya as the 
central force of capitalist devel- 
opment— from which arises the 
bureaucratic society, and the 
workers’ reaction so engendered. 


I find this much more satisfying 
than Cardan’s theory which sees 
bureaucracy as arising from ide- 
ology (“bolshevik” or other- 
wise) rather than from the pro- 
ductive process. Bob Potter 
• 

. . . Raya Dunayevskaya tries 
to recapture the integral unity of 
Marxian theory at its very foun- 
dation: in the humanistic philos- 
ophy. Her contention is that: Not 
only Marxian economics and pol- 
itics are throughout philosophy, 
but the latter is from the begin- 
ning economics and politics. 
Marxian theory emerges and de- 
velops under the impact of the 
historical dialectic which it ex- 
pounds. In her own words: “The 
todayness of Marxism flows from 
this: No philosopher has had a 
grander concept of humanity 
than did Marx, and yet no philo- 
sophic conception was ever 
rooted more deeply in the first 
necessity of human society— la- 
bour and production.” 

Though we agree with her the- 
oretical conception of Marxian 
Humanism we disagree with her 
characterisation of the Soviet 
Union and the East European 
countries, her interpretation and 
characterisation of the upheavals 
in Eastern Europe and related 
matters. 

In spite of our differences on 
these points, we present this ar- 
ticle to our readers in the hope 
that they will profit by it and 
themselves try to re-examine 
Marxian theory in the background 
of the latest situation and draw 
conclusions for practical political 
action for the current period. For 
Marxian theory is an interpreta- 
tion of history and defines, on the 
basis of this interpretation, the 
political action which, using the 
historical possibilities, can estab- 
lish a society without exploita- 
tion, misery and injustice. 

We invite our readers to parti- 
cipate in this discussion by put- 
ting forth their interpretation of 
Marxian theory in the back- 
ground of the historical reality 
in process — Editor, “The Call” 


Newark, N.J.— The Black 
Power Conference held July 
20-23 in Newark, N.J., was 
attended by over 1,000 peo- 
ple, young and old, from all 
over the country and some 
from the West Indies. There 
were black nationalists, mod- 
erates, militant civil rights 
workers, and conservatives. 

The groups present ranged 
from the NAACP and SCLC to 
CORE, SNCC, and the OAAU. 
There were also many who just 
came as themselves. 

It cost $25 to attend (which 
no worker could afford) and it 
was held in the affluent white 
business area and not in the 
black community of Newark. It 
seemed that the Old Guard 
would run it. But it was held 
in Newark just one day after 
the Revolt was ended — much 
to the discomfort of the mayor 
and Governor Hughes — and 
enough militant youth came to 
change the whole character 
from what had been planned. 

UNITY AND SURVIVAL 

The main theme was unity and 
the survival of the Black race 
in the world. The conference 
was divided into 14 different 
workshops, running at the same 
time, ranging from Black Power 
in Politics to the Arts. The 
workshops usually ran smoothly, 
but at times were bogged down 


Set Resistance 

Many of us on the West Coast 
who are planning to give up any 
deferments and to refuse to co- 
operate with the Selective Service 
have formed an organization. The 
Resistance, and are organizing 
for collective action for the fall. 

We are convinced that there 
are enough men seriously op- 
posed to the war that a signifi- 
cant, political effect would result 
if we stood up together and re- 
fused to cooperate with the 
system that perpetrates murder 
in our name. 

The price of our refusal — 
which we are prepared to pay — 
will more than likely be a jail 
sentence. But compared to the 
price the Vietnamese people pay 
daily for refusing to ‘cooperate’ 
with the American government, 
our price is small, indeed. 

For information, contact: 

Steve Hamilton 
2502 Telegraph 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Subscribe 

to 

News & Letters 
$1 a year 


by faction fights and plain dis- 
order. 

Except for one incident the 
conference was very peaceful. 
That incident was the throwing 
out of white newsmen from a 
press conference by one faction. 
Within one minute of the incident 
the whole block was blocked off 
by over 200 cops, all with shot 
guns and wearing helmets and 
with reinforcements on the way. 
All it proved was that the racist 
cops were ready to repeat the 
previous massacre on a larger 
scale. 

The conference ended with 
proposals calling for the over- 
throw of the present gover- 
ment by force if needed; the 
releasing of all participants in 
the Newark revolt and dismissal 
of all charges against them; the 
boycotting of all boxing and the 
Olympics by Black athletes until 
Muhammad Ali is reinstated as 
champion of the world; the damn- 
ing of any religion based on a 
white God; and the defying of 
birth control for Negroes. 

PLAN SECOND MEET 

The conference was success- 
ful in getting most of the people 
who attended pledged to work 
towards the goals set forth to 
the resolutions; and as a result 
! several new groups have been 
started. 

Also, it was agreed to have 
another conference next year to 
be held in the mid-west, at which 
time the groups that have been 
started will report on progress 
made. 

Mission 

Impossible 

Detroit, Mich. — Riots are 
caused by conditions rather 
than race, but it just so hap- 
pens that the conditions 
which produce these riots are 
faced mostly by Negroes: un- 
employment, slums, and in- 
ferior education. 

And it seems that riots really 
work, because the city and Fed- 
eral governments refuse to do 
anything about these conditions 
until after the riots. 

THE MISSION 

The Mission that the people of 
America face is to build one 
America, an America where ev- 
ery citizen is given a fair and 
equal chance to develop to his 
full potential, an America where 
all people stand with each other 
instead of against each other. 

It is a mission in which Ameri- 
ca’s white citizen must realize that 
the Negro is indeed a whole hu- 
man being and not three-fifths of 
a man. 

No matter how many white 
people believe in equality (and 
indeed some do tor they have 
dedicated their lives for the Ne- 
gro cause) the Mission will not 
be finished until the vast major- 
ity of white Americans do. 

The conditions that produce 
riots are the conditions that must 
be eliminated before the Mission 
Impossible can become Mission 
Possible. 

I hate to think of the Mission 
as a failure. By the way, did you 
ever hear of the greatness of 
Rome? 

L. S. 

Negro Student 
from the South 


Notice to Subscribers 

Due to circumstances beyond 
our control, we were unable 
to publish the June-July issue 
of News & Letters. All sub- 
scriptions will be extended 
one issue, assuring all sub- 
scribers that they will receive 
the correct number of issues 
to which they are entitled. 
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Fury of Negro Revolt Is I 

Measure of Determination j 

(Continued from page 1) i whites were shopping together. ] 
of the outburst - busily taking ^ly they weren’t paying for J 

the pulse of the black ghettoes, a ; T . ! 

and ail agreeing that nothing like Unlike almost all other out- , 
Newark could happen here. But bursts, Detroit’s was not so much < 
no one, including the labor against “whitey” as such, as , 
bureacracy, had bothered to be against the white landlords, ' 
anywhere near where the people white merchants, and, of course, , 
were the white police. Where, in i 

Nothing tells better how total Watts, “whitey” had been pulled , 
the opposition of the Negro com- fr <>m cars and beaten, in Detroit, ' 
munity is to the power structure Negroes stopped in the midst of , 
as a whole, and to all the hang, their activities to warn whites ; 
ers-on within the Negro commu- away from certain areas where 
nity itself, as that the explosion they might run into trouble. j 
in the “model city” was the great- While "this does not mean < 
est of any city in the United there was any special “love” ! 
States. for whites, the strong class sense 

POLICE BRUTALITY the D factorie^Tste tfo r°y h by j 

Every outburst, from Harlem Charles Denby, page 1) and in ! 

in 1964 and Watts in 1965 to yj e streets. For while the every - 

Newark and Detroit, has been where present signs of “Soul ! 

sparked by a police action. And Brother” saved many Negro 1 

every single outburst has been stores from the torch, Negro 
met with even more brutality. merchants who had also gouged 
The summer began with the the community were not spared, 
wanton shooting and beating of in fact, one Negro-owned drug 
students at Negro colleges in store that had been picketed by 
Nashville and Texas. CORE the week earlier was J 

In Newark, police fired in- among the very first to go. 
discriminately into homes and ‘OUTSIDE AGITATORS’? 
apartments, killing and wounding ^ , , . 

many. Heavily-armed state police Nothing so tells how deep is 

and National Guardsmen, with the cancer of our racist capitalist 
fixed bayonets, overran Negro society than the inability of the 
homes in Plainsville in a “search “experts” to understand why it 
for stolen weapons” and ended happened with such fury m De- 
their storm-trooper-like raids troit, and their search for “out- 
only when authorities feared the side agitators” to explain it, as 
wrath of the residents would ^ people need to be “taught” to 
burst again revolt against intolerable condi- 

In Detroit, despite the much- ... . ... , 

halleyhooed initial delay in a Whether it is Nashville’s de- 
“use of force,” there were hun- Parable educational system, or 
dreds of beatings reported, pris- Mississippi’s literal starvation 
oners were herded into com- conditions, or Chicago’s police 
pounds and kept for days without brutahty, or Newark’s unemploy- 
toilet facilities or food, homes mei jt, one thing is sure, it is the 
were invaded without search real conditions of the Second 
warrants, and eye-witnesses ac- America, and not any outside 
cused police of looting and fire- agitators” thi.t cause the explo- 
bombing several Negro stores sions. 
that had been left untouched by THE NEXT QUESTION 
the Negroes. The question to be answered 

The cold-blooded murder of i s not WHY, but will the out- 
three unarmed Negro youths by bursts in the cities really change 
police and National Guardsmen what’s wrong? 
under cover of the outburst was The outbursts have made it 
finally forced into the headlines impossible for anyone to deny 
a week later. And the out and jhe existence of the Second 
out murder of still another teen- Ame rica that wants the ghetto 
ager a few days after that. No done away wit h. But the truth 
less than 37 Negroes were killed the matter is that cancerous 
during that one week, including capitalism cannot do away with 
a four-year-old child who lay ghettoes. 
on the floor of an apartment The truth is that the imperialist 
being riddled with . wa r j n yj e j, nain makes it impos- 

In this “model city ’ of race s jj,i e {<,r the middle-road liberal 
relations, the liberal Democratic conduc t more than a skirmish 
mayor and his liberal police on poverty. On the contrary, it 
chief, Girardin, had consistently se t s operation the counter- 
refused even to listen to the reV olution, as is seen in the fact 
years-old plea of the Negro com- that racist senator Eastland’s 
munity for a city civilian review j u(Uc j ary committee called as its 
board. chief witnesses the same racist 

When the wrath of the Ne- police chiefs most responsible 
groes exploded, it was vented for the explosions they are “in- 
not only against the police in vestigating.” (See Editorial, on 
their own neighborhoods, or even page 1.) 

the police in general, who were This does not mean that the 
the prime targets of the snipers. Negro Revolt has accomplished 
In Detroit, Negroes made a direct nothing. For one thing it has 
attack on police stations, them- f 0un d its own voice — and made 
selves, that voice heard around the 

WHAT WAS NEW world. 

Many other things were new No one will ever again be able 
in the Detroit revolt. to talk of “affluent America” 

Unlike other cities, here the without remembering the pot- 
rebellion spread from the ghet- bellied children of Mississippi, or 
toes into almost every direction, the bloodied heads of unemployed 
Before it was over, property dam- Negroes in Newark, or the sadis- 
age was estimated at no less tj c CO p who reached for the 
than half a billion dollars. jugular vein of an alleged “loot- 

Unlike other cities, here the er” in front of hrs wife in Detroit, 
repossession, as well as the snip- Above all, the counter-revolu- 
ing later, were integrated. As tion will be forced to think twice 
one reporter on the scene put it: before going all-out. 

“It was just like Negroes and ^ j s nevertheless true that this 
I 1 form of rebellion does not over- 


Our Life and Times 


By Peter Mallory 


Organized Oppostion to Mao Grows 


The continuing revolts 
against the regime of Mao 
Tse-tung have left the major 
cities in China in a condition 
which makes Detroit, after the 
outbursts, look like a Sunday 
school picnic grounds. 

In February, even Chairman 
Mao had to admit that his 
“Cultural Revolution” had lost 
direction, gotten out of control 
and had become a danger to 
the stability and economic 
health of the country. He call- 
ed upon the Army to intervene 
in the struggle between the 
Red Guards and the various 
other organs of Communist 
power in China. 

This left the organs of Army 
power the sole arbiter in the 
so-called “revolutionary three- 

WAR JUSTICE 

The U.S. Amy has acquitted 
two officers while sentencing 
three enlisted men in the kill- 
ing of a Vietnamese peasant. 

First it acquitted Capt. Paul 
Ogg and later, Lt. John L. 
Patrick Jr., for the incident 
growing out of an April 4 
patrol action in which Lt. Pa- 
trick’s group picked up 42- 
year-old Nguyen Chi, a pea- 
sant. He was held prisoner on 
the basis that he was in Viet 
Cong-held territory and was 
considered to be of military 
age and thus a Viet Cong. 

The enlisted men convicted 
were Sgt. Walter Griffen, Spe- 
cialist Raul Garcia and Pfc. 
David L. Woods, who claimed 
that they overheard a radio 
conversation between the cap- 
tain and the lieutenant in 
which Capt. Ggg told Patrick 
to take the prisoner out and 
shoot him, which the enlisted 
men did. 

The captain was let off with 
a reprimand and a $450 fine. 
The lieutenant was set free 
on the basis that he did not 
give a direct order and the en- 
listed men were sentenced to 
10 years in prison. 

• 

FRENCH STRIKE 

In May the French working 
class solidly united behind its 
four major labor organizations, 
called a 24-hour general strike 
which closed down 80 to 90% 
of all French industry. In 
Paris 150,000 marchers dem- 
onstrated from the Bastille to 
the Place de la Republique, 
the traditional route of work- 
ing class demonstrations. 

The issue at stake was the 
demand of DeGaulle for fur- 
ther special powers for six 
months to deal with problems 
in the social and economic 
field. In the strike all unions 
made common cause with the 


way alliance” whose job it was 
to wipe out anarchism and to 
carry on a “rectification cam- 
paign” among the followers of 
Mao. The main trouble with 
“Mao’s Thought” on the ques- 
tion seems to be that the Army 
is no more united behind him 
than are the Party or the “Red 
Guards.” Open dissention has 
broken out in the Army with 
the city of Wuhan as the cen- 
ter of Army resistance. Re- 
ports from the city speak of 
“bloody clashes” in which over 
250 persons were killed and 
over 1,500 injured. Canton has 
been described as a dead city 
due to the clashes in the 
streets. In Wuhan, thousands 
of railroad workers are on 
strike and Mao has called 
upon “the misguided masses 

left opposition parties opposed 
to the regime of DeGaulle. 

Under the Gaullist consti- 
tution the broad dictatorial 
powers granted to DeGaulle 
makes Parliament a rubber 
stamp for his policies. A vote 
of censure is impossible with- 
out the support of a segment 
of DeGaulle followers, which 
is not likely at this stage. 

• 

INDIA 

A ninth state, Madhya Pra- 
desh, has rejected the leader- 
ship of the Congress Party of 
Prime Minister Indira’ Gandhi, 
which now controls aply eight 
of the 17 states in the country. 

The Congress Party, founded 
by Gandhi, has since independ- 
ence from Great Britain, failed 
to make the basic ’reforms, 
reduce death from starvation 
or substantially improve the 
lot of the common man. The 
resentment of the masses is 
reflected in the growing de- 
feats the party has suffered at 
the hands of the masses of dis- 
contented and starving people. 

• 

ARMS PEDDLERS 

The real extent to which 
U.S. arms are peddled to 
countries that do not need 
them, and who pay for them 
out of funds that could be 
better used to improve the 
economic life of the people, 
is not known due to military 
secrecy and controlled infor- 
mation. We do know that Tur- 
key, for example, has re- 
ceived $5 billion in arms over 
the past 15 years. 

We know that the Defense 
Dept, maintains a sales force 
headed by Deputy ASs’t. Secre- 
tary Henry Kuss to promote 
U.S. arms sales abroad. We 
also know that the huge prof- 
its from these sales go to 
giant U.S. corporations. Gen- 
eral Dynamics has collected 
over $1 billion on overseas 
sales of its fighter planes. We 


to rise up and rebel” against 
his wide-spread opposition. 

Two high officials, Hsieh 
Fu-chih, Minister of Public Se- 
curity, and Wang Li, a Maoist 
intellectual, were sent to Wu- 
han to make peace with the 
warring factions. The two 
were paraded through the 
streets in dunce caps and sent 
back to Peking. 

Seat of the resistance in 
Wuhan has finally been given 
a name by Peking, which 
claims that the “hoodwinked 
masses” are starting to with- 
draw from an organization 
called “the million mighty 
army” which, if nothing else, 
indicates that millions of 
workers and peasants have 
been organized into a power- 
ful opposition to Mao. 

also know that Latin Ameri- 
can countries have no need 
for fleets of military planes, 
naval vessels or huge military 
establishments. 

In Europe and the near 
East, every time a sale is 
made to one country, its neigh- 
. bors demand a duplicate order 
and the endless race goes on 
— to profit U.S. munitions 
makers. 

RAT CONTROL 

The control of rats seems to 
be a very minor problem in a 
world beset with so many ma- 
jor problems, but in fact it 
symbolizes the rottenness of 
capitalism and it has now be- 
come a political issue. Con- 
gress failed to provide the 
piddling $40 million called for 
by the Administration for rat 
control and thus to make at 
least a pretense of helping the 
urban ghettoes. 

Over 14,000 persons last year 
reported being bitten by rats, 
with probably twice that num- 
ber unreported, and over a 
billion dollars in rat damage 
to food and goods has been 
reported. 

Since it is the poor who are 
affected, both black and white 
who live in the rat-infested 
slums, the refusal of Congress 
to aid them can only be con- 
sidered as politically motivated. 
It is only when fire drives the 
rats out into the better neigh- 
borhoods that the community 
becomes concerned and says, 
“We must do something about 
it.” LBJ’s attempt to blame 
the riots in part on Congress’ 
failure to pass the rat control 
bill isn’t going to get him off 
the hook. What the Negro re- 
volts have shown is that a good 
deal more than a rat control 
bill is needed. Nothing short 
of the abolition of the ghettoes 
will do, but LBJ is not about 
to sign capitalism’s death war- 
rant. 


WE’VE MOVED 

The new office ad- 
dress of News & Let- 
ters is: 415 Brainard, 
Detroit, Mich. 48201. 


throw capitalism, tear it up by 
its roots, and build something 
new as it destroys the old. For 
that, the Negro Revolt needs to 
know not only what it is against, 
but what it is for — and it needs 
an alliance with all the freedom 
forces out to build a new, truly 
human society. 


The anti-Semitism of Russian Communism came to the surface || 
in the last years of Stalin’s life not alone becmise of Israel , but, above If 
all, because he had to contend with the true internationalism of §1 
Russia’s returning soldiers — workers, peasants and intellectuals — |f 
who had seen “the West” and now asked what is so different about If 
Russian Communism. Whereupon Stalin discovered that the new §| 
“enemy” teas “Zionism”, the “rootless cosmopolitans” . . . §j 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

Reports on Revolts Hide Facts 

Specialists from every field are writing something about the 
riots that swept throughout this country in the past several years. 

All those intellectual geniuses are supposed to find the root 
cause of the riots, the root cause of the Negro frustration in the 
ghettos, the Negroes’ attitude towards society, their city and state. 
When they get all they are looking for in one city, a riot is aflame 
In another city, before their analysis is even in the government’s 
hands. 

One of the things you never get from these experts’ conclusions 
Is that the white power structure, the National Guard, or the police 
department is in any way to blame, 

WHAT DOESN’T GET REPORTED 

I have read some reports by writers other than these federal 
experts about what happened during some of the riots in various 
cities. In their monthly newspaper the New Jersey branch of the 
Civil Liberties Union wrote of the unconstitutional and inhuman 
acts by the police and National Guard against the Negro com- 
munity. They stated that while they were going into Negroes’ homes 
searching for weapons, without a warrant, they wrecked every 
home they entered, tearing up the house and scattering the belong- 
ings all over the place. 

They told about how the police drove up and began shooting 
at homes. A Negro woman in her home heard the shots, ran to 
get her baby who was playing in front. She was shot to death 
with the baby m her arms. The article told how they made a 
Negro man take all his clothes off and run nude down a street. 
Another man had to kneel down and kiss the feet of the police. 
The curfew applied only to Negroes, and the police had young 
white hoodlums helping them beat up Negroes. These actions are 
not: so hidden that those federal experts could not have found them 
out. I am sure they have, but it is never made public. Those 
actions they keep secret. 

A young Negro spoke to me about what is going on: “Man, 
I don’t dig this separation that those Black Nationalists are yelling 
for, but I dig what Stokely Carmichael said. For years and years 
my father, my grandfather, my great grandfather, all tried to be 
friendly. Now I stand in a situation where the whites appear to 
be friendly by passing a few laws, but my basic situation gets worse 
and worse. They really don’t mean to change anything. They really 
don’t mean to accept me. I don’t want them. No matter what they 
do, I don’t like them.” 

POLICE ALL CLEARED 

He showed me the daily paper, where the Prosecutor Cahalan 
here in Detroit was reported to have cleared some dozen policemen 
and National Guardsmen of killing seven or eight Negroes. The 
prosecutor said it was all in the line of duty. My friend then said: 
“My house is filled with holes now where those SOBs shot it up. 
My family and I had to sleep flat on the floor all night, and they 
kept yelling to turn those damn lights out. But I didn’t move 
from the floor for those blood thirsty hounds to kill me. A Negro 
barber-shop across the street from me had lights on. They shot 
all the glass and lights out of it. You know as well as I do this 
would never happen to white people anywhere in this country. 
And this same action is what we had to live through down South 
all our lives. There is no difference in policies here. All cities 
and all their leaders know this. The state and federal governments 
know that is how the white power structure works.” 

I told him a story of a white minister in Detroit who said he 
walked into one of the police stations on Woodward. The cells 
were packed with people as close as sardines in a can. All were 
standing, men and women. In the lobby they had all Negroes 
standing against the wall, with their hands above their heads. 
One woman yelled that she was pregnant, felt faint and might be 
having a miscarriage. She asked to please be allowed to sit down. 
The police never looked at her or said a word. The white minister 
said he felt that the desk sergeant looked more humane, so he 
went over and asked him to let the lady have a seat. The sergeant 
angrily said, “What have you to do with it? She is not a lady, 
She is a Nigger woman rioter.” The minister left and came back 
awhile later. The woman was lying on the floor groaning. 

They released some prisoners that night after curfew was in 
effect so that they could get shot or rearrested on yet another 
charge. Not only do the whites keep their mouths sealed about 
this, but so do the so-called Negro leaders in all the cities. “Why 
should we listen to them,” said my friend, “I don’t want to see 
them or hear anything they have to say. They are all Uncle Toms, 
just sitting and waiting to get some appointment to a federal or a 
state job from the actions and struggles of the ghetto Negroes.” 

If those experts never expose these actions by the courts, the 
police departments, the city power structure, then nothing will 
be solved from all their findings and all their analyses. 


Working Conditions Top Strike 
Issues for Auto Rank-and-File 

“We’re striking for more than the economic package and fringes Reuther talks 
about,” a striking Ford auto worker told News & Letters. “Sure we need those things, 
but more important are our daily battles against the company’s profit - greedy speed - up 
that can’t ever be satisfied; against daily intimidation and abuse by the bosses; against 
unsafe working conditions; against being just plain fed up to our ears with the daily push 
in the plant that never lets up but keeps grinding you down harder and harder every 
year until you just can’t stand it any more.” 

The sentiment of this Ford worker is shared by others in GM and Chrysler, but 
these problems are nowhere in sight on the big negotiating table surrounded by 
corporation and union bureaucrats. And as the five-week-old strike dragged on the 

■^divisions showed clearly between 



position to Vietnam 
War Is Deep and Total 

In an election they could not possibly win, the Vietnamese 
people nevertheless let their voices be heard, loud and clear, 
around the world: “We want peace.” Their vote was a complete 
rejection of U.S. imperialism, its barbarous war, and the military 
dictatorship it bolsters in South Vietnam: the overwhelming 
majority of the people voted against Thieu-Ky. The most outspoken 
candidate for peace, Truong Dinh Dzu, who used a white dove as 
his symbol and whom none expected to come even close, finished 
second. 

The vote is even more devastating when seen in this light: 
almost 40 per cent of the people were not allowed to vote at all, 
because they lived in non-U.S. controlled areas, or were ruled off 
the election rolls because they were “Communists” or “neutralists.” 
The election procedures and actual voting were in the hands of the 
military government, and so flagrant were the abuses and evident 
“rigging” that the special sub-committee of the Assembly recom- 
mended 16-2 not to validate the Thieu-Ky “victory.” 

CONTINUOUS FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 

The new protests of both students and Buddhists in Saigon 
demonstrate that — while Ky, with constant and strong U.S. backing, 
has lasted longer than any of the other puppets — the only, thing sure 
in Vietnam is that the people will never give up their fight for 
freedom. Violent anti-government demonstrations have rocked Viet- 
nam continuously since hated President Diem was overthrown and 
assassinated in 1963. They will not be stopped by clubbing students 
beating, newspapermen, throwing Candidate Dzu in jail, or shutting 
down opposition newspapers — all of which the military junta has 
just done. Nor will they be stopped by U.S. officials working 
feverishly behind the scenes to “prevent chaos” and get Thieu-Ky 
accepted — which they have just done. 

The Vietnamese people have been fighting for 25 years against 
their oppressors — Japanese, French, American and Vietnamese. 
While the peasants, rubber plantation workers, students and 
Buddists continue the struggle in their own ways, the Viet Cong 
continues the civil war in South Vietnam, recruiting no less than 
3,500 men a month to its ranks. Despite the official lie of “invasions 
from the North,” LBJ and Ky both know that their real enemy is 
the near-totality of the population in the South. 

The allies that the Vietnamese people need in their struggle 
for self-determination are not Russia and China, who were quite 
(Continued on Page 4) 


the aims and problems of the 
rank-and-file workers and the 
UAW bureaucrats. 

All auto workers know this is 
a “soft,” or selective, strike. The 
huge Ford Rouge plant in Dear- 
born, has a few token pickets 
at most of the plant gates, but 
there aren’t any at one side gate. 
Here, all of the white collar 
workers go in, as do maintenance 
crews, outside contract workers 
and others agreed on between the 
company and union. 

In addition, Ford of Canada 
keeps on working, producing 
enough to keep a trickle of Ford 
cars coming off the assembly 
lines. 

WORKERS LEFT OUT 

The workers, left out of any 
decision making, feel helpless to 
do anything about the situation 
and have the attitude that nothing 
will happen until “Walter and 
Henry decide to get together.” 
Even then, they know it will be 
to negotiate on the big package, 
and not on their pressing daily 
problems. And so they have 
mixed feelings, because they 
know they have to fight this 
strike out in solidarity with the 
union and Reuther. 

This spirit of solidarity of the 
working class is not often talked 
about any more, but it is the 
most important element in this 
or any strike. Workers know 
when they’re fighting manage- 
ment they have to stick together, 
and even the skilled auto work- 
ers demonstrated this, though 
they have clashed with Reuther 
and demanded even greater pay 
than they get now as compared 
with production workers. 

When a rival skilled trades 
group hired a huge Detroit hall 
for a rally shortly after the Ford 
strike began, only a handful of 
skilled workers showed up. The 
overwhelming majority stayed 
away, practicing labor solidarity. 

While the strikers will continue 
to put up a solid front against 
the corporations, they still have 
plenty against Reuther and the 
UAW bureaucracy. The “soft” 
strike for Reuther is very hard 
for the strikers, who want to hit 
the company as hard as they 
can. While they place wages high 
on their needs because the cost 
of living has wiped out any gains 
they have made, far more im- 
portant is the speed-up and the 
yearly Automation which is in- 
creased to add to the speed-up. 
This, however, is not even on 
the bargaining table. 

FIGHT SPEED-UP 

Workers at Chrysler and GM, 
meanwhile, already have had a 
taste of things to come, and they 
don’t like it. At these plants, 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Notes from the Diaries of Two Civil Rights Marchers in Milwaukee 


Sat., Sept. 9—1 got to St. Boni- 
face at 1 p.m. We had a rally 
and started marching at three 
o’clock perhaps. 

This time the cops did not form 
a line across the street the way 
they had done Monday night. We 
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Editor’s Note: Negroes have been marching for open housing in 
Milwaukee since Aug. 28. They march for 20 to 30 miles daily, and 
hundreds of whites have been marching with them. Yet the news of 
these marches has been suppressed not only by the daily press but 
by the so-called “ radical ” press, as tvell. Below we print excerpts from 
the diaries of turn of the marchers: 

Monday, Sept. 4 (Labor Day) — When I arrived at St. 
Boniface church there were crowds of people milling about 
outside, surrounded by police and news reporters. The 
basement of the church was jammed with marchers who 
had returned to refresh themselves. They had been march- 
ing for the better part of that day. 

Then the march began again. S> — — — - — 

A Negro woman asked me to 
walk with her . . . She grabbed 
my hand and held it tightly for 
the next, thirty miles of march- 
ing, held it as if she hever wanted 
to turn it loose again. 

Up front there rose a cry of 
“Freedom!” and ran the length 
of our column, passed over us in 
a mighty wave, resounded in the 
distance at our backs, came whip- 
ping back and roused the sleepers 
in their beds. They came to their 
windows and stood on their 
porches by the thousands ... It 
was beautiful! And it was awe- 
some. 

, We shouted that we wanted to 
go south into the Polish quarter, 
but the cops had thoroughly 
blocked our path, so we headed 
west and walked clear to the 
suburb of Wauwatosa where we 
.arrived at midnight, circling and 
weaving all over the place. 

We returned still weaving and 
circling all the way back to St. 

Boniface church. It was now 2 
o’clock in the morning. 

The woman at my side, who had 
■worn inadequate shoes, had 
walked most of the way barefoot, 
across the pavements, pebbles, 
gravel, pieces of broken glass, 
etc. She had been marching since 
morning. 

* * * 

Wed., Sept. 6 — At this date the 
Negroes of this city have marched 
for ten consecutive days. We are 
going to keep on marching until 
they give us what we want, or 
until the very walls of this city 
topple over! That is the general 
feeling among those of us who 
still give a damn for humanity. 


and was kicked in the guts; he 
moaned with pain and had to 
be carried by two of his com- 
rades . . . 

On the other side the soul- 
neighborhoods never looked so 
good. We weaved our way to St. 
Boniface church and had another 
rally and ate some food. We ar- 
rived around seven or eight 
o’clock. 

* * * 

Sat. Night — Yes, we started 
marching again. This time it was 
the cops. ... we were run- 
ning suddenly, bodies literally 
flying through the air, the cops 
swinging their clubs and making 
contact with a lot of heads. One 
cop drove straight into the melee 
with his motor-cycle and came 


As we go to press, Sehlitz Brewery is the new target of the 
Marchers. This could be a turning point . . . 

Detroit readers! Come hear an in-person 
Milwaukee Marcher’s Report 

Date: Thursday, Oct. 19. Time: 7:30 p.m. 
News & Letters Office, 415 Brainard at Cass 
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walked across the bridge, and 
many people vowed that it must 
be the longest bridge in the 
world. It is also the Mason-Dixon 
line of Milwaukee. 

We had to keep our lines very 
tight. We marched all the way 
to Kosciuszko Park and rested. 
We sat down in the grass, a gig- 
antic circle of two-thousand; then 
there was a ring of Comman- 
dos (the guardians of all our 
marches) facing outward and 
watching for trouble. Then came 
a ring of policemen, and then 
there was the white mob all 
around us. We sang a few songs 
and chanted and clapped our 
hands. 

Further on Lincoln Ave. we 
were attacked by spearheaded 
sallies from across the street. A 
commando fell into their hands 


Way of the World 


By Ethel Dunbar 


A Simple Answer: Treat Us Human 


The previously unheard, voice 
of the Negro people has got the 
whole world thinking about what 
to do with the black people. My 
answer is to give them the same 
opportunity that white people 
have; treat them like human be- 
ings. 

WHITES MOVE AWAY 

But many whites don’t want to 
do this. They would rather live 
next door to animals than live 
next door to a Negro. They will 
move every day to keep from 
staying next door to a Negro. 

Many Negroes are tired' of 
white people running from them 
because of their color. But what 
happens when the Negro does 
what these whites want? The 
Black Nationalists talk about ask- 
ing the government for five 
states to let all Negroes live 
there, away from all the whites 
who hate living around Negroes. 
The whites can’t see why the 
Negroes want to be in separate 
states when “they are doing so 
' well here.” 

OPPOSE “SEPARATISM” 

But what these same whites 
who hate Negroes are thinking 
about is that if all the Negroes 
move into five states, who would 
they have to look down on? Who 
would they have to work for 
them? No poor whites will go 
into their homes and offices to 
work for as little money as the 
Negro people. 

The whites hate for summer to 
come because they know that the 
Negro is going to start fighting 
for his rights the first day win- 
ter is over. If the Negro would 


just not let his fighting for free- 
dom die down so low when it gets 
cold then the white man will 
never have the chance to think 
about the way to keep the Negro 
down. 

YOUTH SPEAKS UP 

I think the days of trying to 
keep the Negro down are over, 
now that the young Negro is 
speaking up. He would father 
burn up the world than be under 
the white man as a servant like 
the older folks used to be. The 
young will find a way to bring 
the whites down to sire, even if 
it takes a burning up of the world. 

The whites wish that the Negro 
would stop fighting for a little 
while so they could think of 
something to keep him back a 
little while longer. Perhaps it 
will be to elect someone that 
will be against the Negroes’ 
rights. They will soon find out 
that their time has almost run 
out and they can no longer treat 
Negroes any way they want. 
NORTH GETS WORSE 

The North seems to have 
changed and gotten worse for the 
Negro in recent years. By now it 
seems a lot worse than the South 
ever was. They talk a lot against 
Negroes in the South, but so 
many in the North really hate 
Negroes a hundred times worse 
than in the South. 

The Southern way was — as 
long as you work for them, they 
did not go around talking about 
how they hate living around you. 
In the North this is not so. 

All I can say is something has 
to be done. 
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to a crunching halt because of 
sheer bodies jammed together. 

* * * 

Mon., Sept. 11 — I had to work 
very late again, but a man who 
also works where I do, a white 
man who believes in Goldwater 
and loves capitalism etc., went 
down to the south-side and 
stayed there from 9 p.m. til mid- 
night. These are some of the 
things that he had to report to 
me: 

Wherever (he marchers went 
there was a hail of rocks as big 
as fists, flying bottles, bricks and 
other missiles. He saw a car full 
of Negroes being jumped and 
rocked back and forth by a dozen 
white people. They screamed ob- 
scenities and spit in the faces 
of the Negroes; when they got 
tired of this they urinated on 
them. 

He was shocked at what he 
saw, as I think any man would 
have been. He does not believe 
in open housing, but he said that 
this was going way too far; that 
he had never seen anything like 
it. He fled the scene when a tear- 
gas bomb exploded at his feet. 

Fr. Groppi told us later that 
he had been in the south and all 
over the country, fighting for 
freedom, but that he had never 
come against such an ugly show 
of racism as he saw on that day. 
* * * 

Sat., Sept. 16 — A big rally in 
the church; at times we have 
many whites with us, as we do 
today. Outside our own Milwau- 
keans, we have people from all 
over the U.S. who have come 
here to march with us. Many 
things are changing; people sud- 
denly realize that they are in an 
honest to goodness revolution . . . 

We walk through downtown 
and into Polish territory; there 
are a few cat-calls, but nothing 
serious. We do not stay here 
long, but walk east where the 
Puerto Ricans live. It was ru 
mored that they would meet us 
with shot-guns; instead some of 
them join us. 


Sat., Sept. 23 — Dick Gregory 
got up again and gave us some 
of his favorite cracks. Fr. Groppi 
reiterated for the hundredth tipie 
the definition of Black Power, 
what it ought to mean to us, who 
are marching for freedom. It 
doesn’t mean black superiority. 
It means that we must achieve 
a condition where every man of 
every race, religion, creed or 
color can go wherever he pleases, 
can live wherever he pleases, and 
can be a bread-winner in all the 
dignity that ought to be a mat- 
ter of course to any human be- 
ing. So when we chant “Sock 
to me, Black Power !”, this is ex- 
actly what we mean . . . 


We started marching. No cir- 
cling or weaving. Straight to the 
Mason-Dixon Line and Over into 
Poland. Numerous tough guys 
standing on the comers. A few 
juicy exchanges; we understand 
each other already. A mild kind 
of march; no attacks; no (missiles. 
We go back to the north and 
march down all the way along 
Michigan Ave:, Milwaukee’s main 
street. Painfully smiling faces 
of all the good citizens, while 
we were happily singing our free- 
dom songs. How can anyone be 
free nowadays unless he is walk- 
ing in our lines? 

• • • 

The paper says that today 
(Sept. 9) the march will go 
“deep into the south side.” 
Which scares me because 
I’ve heard what’s happened 
there the past week . 1 , 

About a half mile after the 
16th St. bridge we meet our first 
hostile whites. They seem in a 
holiday mood with their Catcalls 
and the marchers answer with 
enthusiasm . . . 

Many cops now. But no badges, 
and that is ominous. Every cop 
has his riot stick in hand and a 
plastic visor over his eyes. 

A youth council guy yells “Are 
you tired?” and everyone yells 
“NO!” But I am. We’re on our 
feet again, walking deeper into 
the south side, just like they 
said, heading toward Humboldt 
Park. Now a crowd of whites is 
walking on the other side of the 
street, screaming at us. Our side 
is screaming too. 

On the other hand, someone 
tells me be saw a white girl sepa- 
rate herself from a group of jeer- 
ing, screaming white kids, her 
friends and schoolmates, and run 
over to join the line. That’s cour- 
age, sister. 

As we move out of Humboldt 
a young Negro man falls in be- 


side me and starts a conversation 
. . . The white crowds are build- 
ing up and people are getting 
tense. We’re on Lincoln Avenue. 
We suddenly hear screams and 
shouts and commandos running 
forward and cops rushing into 
the line ahead of us, riot sticks 
flailing. 

I can’t hear what the whites 
are saying, but I can see their 
contorted faces and their raised 
fists. A middle-aged white lady 
does an ironic obscene dance on 
the street corner. 

There’s more screaming and 
we see bunches of fighting 
bodies. Someone says, “They’ve 
brought out the tear gas guns.” 
Damn— that really scares me. I 
don’t want to get gassed — I heard 
about it from some friends Of 
mine who got it last week at St. 
Boniface. 

My black friend is still beside 
me. Another white woman is on 
his other side ... At the next 
corner there is panic. The line 
breaks completely and people run 
down the cross street, away from 
the cops. I run too, ashamed but 
more scared, sure that the tear 
gas cloud is coming. But com- 
mandos run after us and herd 
us back. I find my friend and 
now we hold hands, tight. 

I’m wondering why the hell I 
ever came and wishing I was 
home. But there’s a good feeling 
too — a kind of freedom feeling. 
Like if something bad happens,, 
it happens, and I guess FU live 
through it . . . 

Finally we reach the 16th 
Street bridge. We walk across. 
My friend says “By the way, my 
name is Moses” and I tell him 
mine. We laugh because we’ve 
been through so much together 
and now we’re being introduced. 
We shake hands and say goodbye 
at Marquette University where 
the marchers have stopped to 
rest. I catch my bus and go home. 
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OCT., 1967 NEWS 0 LETTERS 

Auto Strike Scene — Inside and Out 


Ford-N.J. 

Mahwah, N.J. — Three big 
grievances are most op strik- 
ing workers’ minds here at 
Ford’s 4400-man assembly 
plant: the tremendous heat 
in the plant during summer, 
the increase in work stan- 
dards, and the sub-contract- 
ing of more and more UAW 
jobs to non-union outside 
contractors. 

Several workers were very 
angry at Ford’s phoney stories 
about auto workers’ wages put 
out in the newspapers. “They 
tell you we’re making $190 a 
week on production,” said one 
man. “I don’t know where in 
hell they get those figures. I’d 
have to work 70 hours on my job 
to get that! Since the papers 
'Came out with these figures, a lot 
of guys are getting it from their 
wives, who want to know what 
they're doing with all that money 
they don’t bring home.” v 

WANT ACTION 

Most workers said they thought 
the strike would last forever if 
the union didn’t hit GM as well 
as Ford. They felt the two com- 
panies were working together, 
and said that Keuther’s policy of 
hitting only one target was pro- 
longing the strike and giving Ford 
an advantage. 


They also said that Ford’s po- 
sition was being strengthened by 
the fact that plants working for 
the government were not being 
struck. But many workers were 
pessimistic about getting more 
militancy out of Reuther. “Even 
if every local wanted a general 
strike against the Big Three, they 
couldn’t force Reuther to go along 
because Reuther doesn’t care 
what the workers think.” 

Several workers thought more 
could be done to make the strike 
effective. “They always settle the 
big table first, and then leave us 
hanging to settle local issues — 
which are the most important — 
ourselves. The little table issues 
should be settled before anybody 
goes back to work,” demanded 
one worker. 

Another criticized the timing of 
the strike: “The contract used to 
come up in June. Now we work 
all summer to build up new car 
inventories so Ford can hold out 
on us in September.” He added 
that at the end of August, the 
Mahwah plant was shipping out 
cars with missing door panels 
and other parts missing: anything 
to get them to the dealers before 
the deadline. 

Other men were upset at the 
lack of militancy on the picket 
line. One was mad that Ford had 
been able to slip out some new 
trucks to dealers during the 


No Contract Threat Made by 
Foreman Earns Broken Jaw 


Detroit, Mich. — Several 
weeks before the UAW-CIO 
contract expired with the 
Chrysler Corporation, work- 
ers began to talk about what 
would happen at the other 
two companies if the union 
struck only one of the Big 
Three auto makers. 

Chrysler workers were saying, 
“No, not again. We know what 
hell we got from the company in 
1958 when we worked several 
months without a contract.” 
Many said they would never for- 
get the intimidation, the speed 
up, the firings, and the threat of 
firing by those rotten foremen. 

Every time a worker made a 
complaint, the company would 
say, “complain to whom?” 

We began to discuss who was 
a sitting duck to be fired as soon 
as the contract expired. But what 
we all had forgotten was that 
there was some difference in the 
average age of the workers in 
1958 and those of 1967. 

SOME CHANGES 

In 1958 practically every pro- 
duction worker in the plant was 
nursing his seniority. Most had 
10, 15 to 30 years service, and 
they were reluctant to fight back 
for fear of losing their seniority. 
Today about a third of the pro- 
duction workers have only from 
six months to three years sen- 
iority, and there are many young 
workers. 

One of these younger workers, 
with a year-and-a-half seniority, 
was one of those marked as a 
sitting duck to be fired by his 
foreman if we worked without 
a contract. The day before it 
expired his foreman told him, 
“Tomorrow -1 will be your union 
representative, steward, commit- 
teeman and officers, and also 
your foreman.” 

The day it expired, this fore- 
man went into the superinten- 
dent’s office and made a request 
for a pay-off slip for this young 
worker. The super told the fore- 
man to give the worker a repri- 
mand with two or three days off 
from work instead. 

As he left the super’s office he 
went to the general foreman, 
whose attitude and action toward 
workers were the same as the 
foreman’s. He told this foreman 
to fire him. 


When the foreman went back 
to the worker he said, “Come 
with me to the office, I am pay- 
ing you off.” The worker asked, 
“What for?” The foreman rushed 
to this worker, shaking his finger 
in his face, saying, “I told you 
to follow me to the office: I don’t 
have to tell you what for.” 

The worker struck the fore- 
man in the nose with his fist, 
with such force he fell against 
the worker. When the foreman 
was pushed back, the worker hit 
him in his jaw, and the foreman 
landed on the floor. 

Workers were yelling: kill him, 
kill the S.O.B. The worker picked 
up a steel bar and seemed about 
to oblige those that were yelling, 
when a Negro foreman came up 
and stopped the worker, who 
also was Negro. 

The foreman on the floor was 
■white, and was out, completely 
out. They had to get the stretcher 
and load him into the ambulance. 
THE BREAKS 

The report came back from 
the hospital that the foreman’s 
nose and jaw were broken, and 
after arriving in the hospital he 
suffered a heart attack. The 
worker just walked out of the 
plant. He said, “What is it to 
lose a year and a half seniority?” 

The worker was taken to court 
by the foreman, but word came 
back to the plant that he would 
probably get off with only court 
costs. The workers took up a col- 
lection for him — while the fore- 
men were standing by watching— 
and got over $150 to give him. 
The only workers who were afraid 
to give were the steward and the 
committeeman. 

The foreman is recovering. But 
one thing for sure: in this plant 
everyone now works at a more 
normal pace than we did before 
the contract expired. Not one 
worker has been fired since. 

The workers have been telling 
the general foreman, who always 
threatened workers before the 
contract expired, you are next. 
He has not threatened any work- 
ers since. 

Just as many of the older work- 
ers had overlooked the difference 
between now and 1958, so had the 
Company. But we knbw the dif- 
ference now, and the older work- 
ers are very happy they have the 
youth among them. 


strike. “We ought to do something 
to stir things up and let people 
know there’s a strike on here,” 
he added. 

GRIEVANCES PILE UP 

One of the biggest issues in 
Local 906’s negotiations with 
Ford at Mahwah is the problem 
of heat in the shop. “In the sum- 
mer when it’s 90° outside, it’s 
often 120° on the line. After four 
hours, you’re about to drop, and 
some people don’t even make 
it through the day. But Ford 
often makes you work overtime 
in the summer to get out the new 
models, and once you’re working 
overtime, they speed the line up 
’cause they think since you’re 
getting overtime you should work 
harder.” 

Speed-up has taken a new form: 
“You still do the same number 
of jobs in an hour, hut each job 
is a bigger operation, and they 
expect you to keep up the same 
quota.” 

This is a big issue in the local. 
Another big issue is contracting 
out work. Local 906 has lost 45 
men last year alone where the 
jobs they did have were farmed 
out to non-U AW subcontractors. 
The company is threatening to do 
this in more areas, and workers 
feel it is trying to break the un- 
ion. 

.“If this strike were run right,” 
said one worker, “We could bring 
this country to a stop. Then they’d 
have to listen.” When another 
worked wondered if Johnson 
wouldn’t send them back to work 
if they struck all the Big Three, 
one answered: “Let him try to 
run the plants without us. They 
wouldn’t get five cars out in a 
day.” 

• 

GM - Detroit 


Detroit, Mich.— I work at 
the GM Fisher Body Fleet- 
wood plant. Since the con- 
tract ran out, the company 
has been speeding up the 
line and adding new jobs to 
some of the workers. 

Before the contract ran out we 
were doing about 52 jobs an hour 
on the asembly line. Now we are 
doing over 56 jobs, an extra 4% 
jobs an hour for everyone. 

I work with a crew on my job. 
They have not tried to give us 
any extra jobs aside from the 
line speed-up. They know that if 
they did and we protested — 
walked out — it could shut down 
the whole plant. Instead they 
pick on guys that work Singly — 
who can he replaced, who cannot 
fight back as easily. 


NEW JOBS 

t Like the tail light job— where 
ey build tail lights for the El- 
rado Sports car and put it in 
as the car goes down the line. 
Now they have to put rubber 
molding in the Fleetwood four- 
door sedan in addition to the 
other job.' 


Or take the guys that put the 
felt on the roof. They now have 
to put in some floor matting. 
Neither of the extra jobs is really 
big, but when you have the speed- 
up of the line and the extra 
work, it really adds up. 

. And these things are not tem- 
porary, they are standards which 
the company is going to try and 
keep when the contract goes into 
effect. 

WORKERS REACT 


The workers reacted as best 
they could. Some went on sick 
leave figuring the speed-up and 
extra work would change after 
the contract went into effect. 

Others go into the hole. But 
the company keeps threatening 
to fire the workers by saying 
there is no contract. They are 
after the new workers especially; 
those who do not have any union 
protection. 

Workers think there will be a 
strike at GM. They think GM is 
trying to break the union. 
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On the Line 

Pressures Reach Explosion 
Point for Auto Workers 


By John Allison 

Experience has taught us the root causes of all prob- 
lems in the shop is production. We will describe a case 
in the Chrysler Highland Park Plant, which began when a 
worker tried to explain to a supervisor a production situa- 
tion in which the afternoon shift was at fault. 


As a result of this dispute, the 
supervisor received a blow from 
the worker. Two inspectors came 
to the foreman’s rescue. They 
were given the same treatment. 
Plant protection was called and 
one plant guard was struck. 

At this -point, the Highland 
Park city police appeared on the 
scene. They sprayed tear gas on 
the worker, then handcuffed him, 
and proceeded to beat him to a 
pulp. 

WORKERS PROTEST 

The other workers, who were 
at the scene of the beating, began 
to shout in protest against the 
police brutality. When the offi- 
cers, alarmed at the reaction of 
the workers, appeared to be 
reaching for their guns, they were 
warned not to pull them. Their 
lives were in grave danger, be- 
cause the workers in the plant 
were in an indignant and fighting 
mood. The police beat a quick 
retreat. 

The long hot summer has not 
run its course. No, not yet. 

Always, when there Is an argu- 
ment in the shop, yon can be sure 
it is over production. You can 
also be sure of a lot of heat sur- 
rounding this kind of problem. 

We are working without a con- 


tract on a' seven-day week. Work- 
ers are very tired and tempers 
are very short. Accidents happen 
more often. Sickness is more fre- 
quent. 

UNEASINESS MOUNTS 

Everything is on Its way up. 
Production goes up. Food prices 
go up. Accidents go up. Sickness 
goes up. The cost of the war goes 
up. But real wages go down. 

There is a growing uneasiness 
in the shop because we don’t 
have a contract. Workers expect- 
ed Ford to give in much sooner 
than they have. 

We are seeing Ford workers 
hire in, in numbers, especially 
skilled trades employees. Hus is 
a new gimmick, when union and 
company agree on companies em- 
ploying each others workers. 

The delegates met in Cobo Hall 
to set the assessment to help the 
Ford workers. Everyone is talking 
about the $20 a month over the 
$5 regular dues. 

The old system is back, where 
the chief steward collects every 
members dues. And you know 
something? The union is more 
militant now than it was when the 
company was checking off our 
dues. 


Maryland Freedom Union in 
Battle with Book Company 


Baltimore, Md. — During 
the early part of July an em- 
ployee of the Elliot Book 
Binding Company placed a 
call to the MFU office ex- 
pressing his desire to have 
the Maryland Freedom 
Union organize the workers 
of the book company. 

We asked the caller to set up 
a meeting with as many em- 
ployees as possible. A meeting 
was set up and an organizing 
drive at Elliot’s was begun. The 
drive was successful and over 
half of the workers were or- 
ganized. 

OWNER PATRONIZING 

On July 25, a representation pe- 
tition was submitted to the owner, 
Mrs. Charles Elliot. It became 
quite evident at that meeting that 
the owner not only did not be- 
lieve in unionism, but she also 
had a racist patronizing attitude 
towards her Black employees. 

On July. 26, at 7:30 a.m. Mrs. 
Elliot approached one of the 
Black employees in an attempt 
to force this employee to sign a 
paper refuting the union. The em- 
ployee refused, and when physic- 
ally pressured to do so, pushed off 
Mrs. Elliot in self-defense. The 
employee was then ordered from 
the premises along with most of 
the Black employees. 
EMPLOYEES STAY OUT 

At a later meeting set up be- 
tween the employer with her rep- 


An Apology 

We learned with dismay 
from several of our readers 
that their copies of the Aug.- 
Sept. issue were so badly ink- 
smeared that portions of some 
articles were actually illegible. 
If you received such a copy, 
please accept our apologies. 
We will be glad to send you a 
good copy of that issue, and 
will do our best to make sure 
it does not happen again. 


resentative and the union with its 
representative, Mrs. Elliot ex- 
pressed shock over the fact that 
her employees had organized with- 
out consulting her, after she, “was 


Send Aid 

i Contributions can be mailed 
directly to: 

Maryland Freedom Union 
i 851 N. Gay St. 

Baltimore, Md. 21202 


nice enough to hire them.” Her 
prize statement was: “You know 
that it takes two Negroes to do 
the work of one white worker.” 

At this same meeting, Mrs. El- 
liot refused to allow the em- 
ployees, who would not sign the 
anti-union statement, to return to 
work. On the basis of this, all of 
the Black employees and several 
of the white employees elected 
to remain out on strike. 

These employees have contin- 
ued to strike since July 26 with 
very little financial help coming 
from the Maryland Freedom 
Union. These workers have had 
the courage and fortitude to per- 
sist in fighting for decent wages, 
fringe benefits, and the restora- 
tion of their dignity as workers. 
FUNDS NEEDED 

We of the Maryland Freedom 
Union recognize the need to aid 
these employees financially in or- 
der that they may continue their 
fight. Many, many times these 
employers who run the sweat 
shops of today have attempted to 
defeat their employees by holding 
out, using time and the need for 
money as a weapon against them. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board is now handling the unfair 
labor charges we have brought 
against Elliot in behalf of the 
employees. We hope an election 
will be held in the very near 
future. 

The need for funds is urgent 
in order to break the bonds of 
economic slavery. 
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EDITORIAL 

Opposition to Vietnam 
War Is Deep and Total 

(Continued from page 1) 

willing to play big power politics at Geneva in 1954 and compelled 
the Vietminh to accept the division of Vietnam in two. Those two 
state-capitalist giants, who dare to call themselves “communists,” 
now stand on the sidelines and reap the benefits of having the U.S. 
pinned down in South East Asia, while the Vietnamese people, 
> inspired by the idea of freedom, continue to hold the giant of 
capitalism to a bloody and indefinite stalemate. 

ALLIES ARE EVERYWHERE 

; The allies of the Vietnamese people struggling for self- 
determination and control over their own lives, are all those masses 
everywhere, in the technically underdeveloped countries and within 
the technically advanced ones alike, who are also fighting for 
freedom and for control over their lives. The Vietnamese people 
need us as their allies. This is why the anti-war movement is so 
, important. 

The revulsion against LBJ’s “Dirty War” on Vietnam is world- 
wide. It has grown and intensified with every new stage of escalation 
, —and nowhere so much as in the United States. This broad opposi- 
tion ranges from the Congressional “doves” and the enormous 
.anxiety recorded by the Gallup polls, through peace marchers to 
actual draft-card burners and soldiers who face prison rather than 
go to Vietnam. 

Out of the more than 190,000 American casualties since 1961, 
over half have been in the first nine months of this year. And with 
the war cost already running $24 billion a year, it is estimated that 
i another $4 billion may be needed before the end of 1967. As the war 
escalates, each new peace march is bigger than the previous one. 
Each new poll shows greater discontent — the latest giving Johnson 
only 31 per cent approval for his handling of the war. More and 
more congressmen join the ranks of the critics, as they sense the 
deep dissatisfaction of the voters and see November, 1968, getting 
closer. 

Yet the war has not been stopped, and Johnson, while forced 
to' acknowledge the deep discontent with the war in his recent 
“policy speech” in San Antonio, nevertheless used that same speech 
to make it clear he had no intention of getting out. In fact, the more 
the anti-war sentiment mounts, the more the war is escalated by 
Johnson. 

HEARTS AND MINDS AND NAPALM 

Not a day passes, despite all the verbiage about his “sincere 
search for peace,” without some new military escalation that brings 
ever more barbarous suffering to the Vietnamese people and ever 
increasing danger of war with China. LB J seems intent on winning 
the “hearts and minds” of the Vietnamese people by the use of 
more and more bombs, napalm and soldiers. And while the horror 
in the South is intensified, the escalation in the North brings us 
ever closer to World War III. The official admission of what every- 
body knew— that the U.S. Air Force has been bombing Laos — was 
followed up by new bombings in North Vietnam which threatened 
foreign (including Russian) shipping and the Chinese border itself. 

If LBJ can seemingly ignore the clear anti-war feelings of the 
majority of the people, what he cannot ignore are the ceaseless 
struggles of the Negroes, especially the massive uprisings in the 
ghettos, which have done more to still the hawkish voices for total 
war than all the peace marches or governmental “Nervous Nellies” 
put together. The Black masses have made it abundantly clear 
in many ways they do not consider the War on Vietnam “their war.” 

, „ Recent strikes in copper, shipbuilding and armaments tend to 
prove that workers, too, are not the brainwashed pro-Johnson 
“patriots” that disgruntled old radicals often claim they are. In their 
Struggle for more human wages and working conditions, they are 
bound to come into increasing conflict with the government, whose 
Intervention in labor conflicts will undoubtedly grow in the name 
of “war needs.” 

, What the organized anti-war movement must ask itself is why 
it has not been able to mobilize the actual millions, especially these 
masses of workers and Negroes, whose discontent is reflected in 
the polls, but who have shied away from the existing movement. 
It is the participation of this “Second America” which would change 
the movement not only quantitatively, but qualitatively. 

, For that, what is needed is a philosophy. The anti-war movement 
thus far has exposed only what it is against, not what it is for. As a 
result, its opposition to U.S. imperialism has easily been identified 
with “pro-enemy” i.e. pro-Communist positions, and the majority 
of Americans have no more use for Russian or Chinese state- 
capitalist exploiters than they do for their own old-fashioned capital- 
ist ones. Unless the anti-war movement can unite on what is needed 
,-*-a new world free of all domination — U. S., Russian or Chinese — 
it will never win the millions it should be reaching. 

<j i And without these millions, it will never have the power to 
strike the war-makers where it hurts, at home. The black masses, 
and the workers, both black and white, are the only ones who have 
|)j<§ power to stop our rulers right in their tracks. 

This is the power of home-grown social revolution, and it is 
the only one that can be an effective ally for the embattled South 
Vietnamese people in their 25 year fight for self-determination. 
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THE NEGRO REVOLT 

A white worker in our shop 
asked a Negro worker why 
Negroes rioted in Detroit, and 
what they mean about Negroes 
having pent-up frustrations. 
The young Negro replied: 

“You want to know why 
Negroes rioted? Among other 
things, we have Emmett Till’s 
lynching in us still, and the 
memory of those Mississippi 
whites who laughed at the trial, 
and the murderers who didn’t 
spend one day in jail. Neither 
did the murderers of the three 
civil rights workers executed 
in Philadelphia, Mississippi. 

“We still have in us the 
memory of the bombing of the 
16th Street Baptist Church in 
Birmingham, Alabama, that 
took the lives of four little 
Negro girls, and Mrs. Liuzzo’s 
murder. 

“There is never a problem 
in convicting a Negro when we 
commit crimes but the Govern- 
ment can’t seem to do any- 
thing about the crimes com- 
mitted by whites against Ne- 
groes. And that is true through- 
out the whole country !” 

The white worker said he 
didn’t have to tell him any 
more, thanked him, and walk- 
ed away. 

Negro Welder 
Detroit 

* * * 

I noticed that the police in 
Detroit were able to protect 
the Livernois-7 Mile shopping 
area there. The day after East 
Harlem almost exploded here 
a co-worker of mine who lives 
there said that the police there 
were lined up along 96th Street 
as if to say you can do what 
ever you want north of 96 th 
(E. Harlem) but don’t step 
south of 96th (one of the rich- 
est sections of East NYC). 

It seemed to me that what 
marked most of the outbursts 
was the fact that they were 
not against “wbitey” but 
against the cops. 

Woman Worker 
New York 


For the opponents of popular 
initiative politics, the riots are 
serving the very useful pur- 
pose of providing observable 
experience upon the theory of 
which such future experience 
can successfully be combatted. 
As Marxists and exponents of 
popular initiative, what right 
have we to be doing less? 

As Marxists, should we not 
be celebrating the momentary 
victory by defining the more 
clearly the yet unsolved prob- 
lems?' As Marxists, should we 
not be the first to observe 
that apparent concessions in- 
variably attended essential 
suppressions? 

J. E. Work 
Massachusetts 
* * * 

Could anything be more 
ridiculous and insulting than 
a grim-faced parasite called 
Lyndon B. Johnson getting on 
TV and screaming to the peo- 
ple to be law-abiding, while 
with his laws he is practicing 
lawlessness all over the world 
and murdering women and 
children? 

Reader 

California 

* * * 

The Aug.Sept. ’67 issue is up 
to your excellence. Thank you 
for the copy that arrived here; 
good going, very good going it 
is. 

I am very much taken with 
your editorial, “Law and Or- 
der From The Barrel of a 
Gun.” It shows tremendous 
perspective which you ably 


pass on to your readers: 

I am much in need of it be- 
cause I have become pretty 
cynical; thank you. 

Reader 

Chicago 

* * * 

Through riots comes the 
breakdown of mores (many of 
which should be tom i down) 
which may eventually lead to 
anarchy. If this is the desired 
end, continued riots may bring 
it. 

If the desired end consists 
of better living conditions and 
a greater respect for human 
dignity, many white ; people 
will have to wake-up and look 
at people as individuals. Their 
prejudice must be tort down 
— if not from their own rea- 
soning then by law. 

The Negro, in many cases is 
guilty of hating every white 
man. He must look at each 
white man individually and 
not assume that every white 
man hates him. J 

Maybe if people stop hating 
and stop thinking the dollar is 
omnipotent, then, maybe peo- 
ple can live in peace. 

Student 

Detroit 

* * * 

There was a backlash in the 
shop related to collective bar- 
gaining. The employees who 
had trouble with the police 
during the revolt had more 
trouble with factory manage- 
ment when they came back. 

As soon as they could, the 
Labor Relations people would 
send these workers a “Dear 
John” letter, stating that their 
seniority had been broken. 
That means in plain language, 
that they were being dis- 
charged. 

We are fighting these cases, 
but the younger worker's are 
beginning to realize that the 
police, the judges and the 
companies are all in the same 
league. 

Committeeman, 

Detroit 

* * * 

NEW POLITICS? 

What a sad joke the New 
Politics Convention turned out 
to be ! When I heard about the 
50-50 deal the white delegates 
agreed to, I couldn’t help think- 
ing about the sort of veto ar- 
rangement Russia and ihe U.S. 
have at the United Nations. 
Neither side can ever really 
win, since each can Veto the 
other anytime they wish. 

Disgusted Radical 
New York 

* * * 

“We should move to con- 
vene a Black Caucus oir Panel 
whenever and wherever a sig- 
nificant number of black peo- 
ple are gathered.” It was 
partially out of the above 
reasoning that a Blaek Peo- 
ple’s Convention was organized 
in Chicago during the period 
when the National Conference 
on New Politics was being 
held. Even more important 
was the assessment of the 
racism of which the NCNP 
pre -conference plane did shen- 
nanigans reeked ... 

Thursday evening after 
NCNP’s kick-off rally (which 
local SNCC and CORE picket- 
ed) approximately one-hundred 
black people met in Palmer 
House room No. 844 t« discuss 
the true meaning of NCNP for 
black people. It was decided 
early in the meeting to chart 
another course of action for 
those blacks who were not 
bought off by NCNP’s false 
glitter. We swung into motion 
immediately 

Keynoting a BPC rally Fri- 


day evening were James Fore- 
man, SNCC’s director of inters 
national affairs, and Floyd Mc- 
Kissick, national director of 
CORE . . .It is impossible to 
transmit to media of the print- 
ed word the passionate, fierce- 
ly dedicated, and totally com- 
mitted enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence and speakers. 

Saturday brought with it -a 
day of workshop sessions - on 
the economical, political and 
social aspects of Black Power- 

On Sunday, we convened an 
all day plenary session where 
SNCC national chairman, -H. 
Rap Brown delivered a sting- 
ing diatribe against white pa- 
ternalism. vl’ , 

As was clearly stated in the 
BPC position papers, we acted 
in the spirit of the National 
Conference on Blaek Power of 
Newark, N.J. and attempted 
to move beyond the confines of 
the conference table to struc- 
ture a vehicle through which 
the mandates of Newark could 
be implemented. Time and a 
good deal of concerted effort 
will determine if we did, in 
deed, create a forum for 
action. 

Jim Liburd, member 
BPC Steering Comm. 

New York 
* * • - 

Did anyone really believe 
that the anti-semitism of the 
resolution about the “imperial- 
ist war of Israel against the 
Arabs’’ was made non-ahti- 
semitic just because they 
added in parentheses ‘this is 
not anti-semitic.” What a farce. 

Activist 
Los Angeles 

ARAB-ISRAEL CONFLICT 

Left wing volunteers and 
olim who want to work effec- 
tively for radical social change 
in Israel have called for a 
conference of young radicals 
who have recently arrived in 
Israel from different coun- 
tries. , 

We aim to discuss goals of 
social change here, formulate 
a moral stand on peace in the 
Middle East and a new rela- 
tionship between Jews and 
Arabs, contact socialist groups 
in other countries, publish a 
magazine and generate pub- 
licity. 

We think it will be of in- 
terest to you and to the Left' 
in the States. We will send 
you details as it develops. It 
is time Israel had a New Left. 

I showed Raya Dunayevska- 
ya’s Letter on “The Arab- 
Israel Collision” to many sym- 
pathetic people here who 
found it the most honest and 
unique Marxist view of the 
situation. I have made copies 
and am seeing to it that they 
are distributed throughout the 
country. Her stand took great 
political integrity. Shalom. 

R.T. 

Israel 

• * * 

The Communist Party mem- 
bers seem completely unaware 
of the trend of opinion outside 
their own ranks. The - follow- 
ing meaningless item from 
the Executive Committee ap- 
peared in the agenda for en- 
dorsement at a recent meeting 
of the Glasgow Trades Coun- 
cil: 

“The Executive Committee 
discussed the statement issued 
by the General Council on the 
Middle East situation and it 
was decided to inform it that 
in our opinion it was in- 
adequate and unrealistic,” 

It would have passed with- 
out comment had someone not 
asked what it meant. The Sec- 
retary told us the General 
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. Council of the Scottish T.U.C. 
had opposed the sending of 
arms to the Middle East and 
the Executive Committee de* 
dared this to be unrealistic. 
He went through the motions 
of trying to find the letter 
from the General Council. It 
was moved that the matter be 
remitted (jack. They were 
evidently taken by surprise. 

One delegate attacked those 
who talked about another Viet- 
nam as if one Vietnam was 
not enough. He said that the 
people in Israel and the Arab 
Countries had problems of 
their own to solve without 
any interference by the big 
powers and closed by empha- 
sizing the fact that the small 
countries were pawns in the 
hands of the two conflicting 
world powers. 

A Catholic delegate rose and 
said that he had just listened 
to the most honest statement 
he had heard in Glasgow 
Trades Council. 

Nobody tried to reply. The 
Chairman said that since the 
Secretary could not find the 
S.T.U.C. letter they . should 
not proceed. He had already 
said that the recommendation 
was carried on the Executive 
Committee unanimously. 

I don’t know what the out- 
come will be but the pro- 
cedure is unprecedented. Per- 
haps the C.P. spokesmen had 
not been briefed. 

Observer 

Glasgow 

« * * 

It is sickening to study the 
faces of USSR’s policy-makers 
professing sympathy and alli- 
ance with the Arabs and know 
that they are hypocrites, enem- 
ies of the rank and file work- 
ers as are the USA “leaders”. 

The Kremlinites betray Viet- 
nam and Egypt. Nasser should 
never have allowed himself to 
be goaded into war by the 
Syrians. It would not surprise 
me but that the Syrians caus- 
ing the border dispute were in 
the pay of the CIA. This sit- 
uation has been staged. 

What are “they” after? Abo- 
lition of the socialization of 
public utilities, etc., which 
Nasser has effected. It is a 
dangerous example, and has 
to go. It is because of these 
improvements which contin- 
uihgly mean the removal of 
USA oilman from the Middle 
East that the “war” was hatch- 
ed. 

Nasser would do well to drop 
Syria and the whole idea of a 
United Arab Republic and turn 
to the emerging African na- 
tions. 

Worker 

Chicago 

* * £ 

GREEKS IN CANADA 

Following is a copy of a 
letter I wrote to Prime Mini- 
ster Pearson: 

I and five other citizens of 
the United States attempted to 
enter Canada on August 27, 
1967. I have been in and out 
of Canada all my life. 

My grandfather was a Cana- 
dian citizen and my mother 
was a Canadian citizen before 
she became a citizen of the 
United States. 

Suddenly, on August 27, 1967, 

I was informed by the border 
authorities at Niagara Falls 
that I and my friends were 
not welcome in Canada be- 
cause the King of Greece was 
visiting and we were known as 
people of Greek descent who 
held strong democratic ideals. 

I was amazed that the, 
fascist-king had been allowed 
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to bring his oppressive system 
to our continent. I have al- 
ways regarded Canada as a 
citadel of democratic ideals 
and civil liberties. Has the son 
of a Nazi been able to alter 
. that? >: ■ 

I and others intend to visit 
Expo 67 at the time of the 
King’s visit there. We wish to 
know if we will be allowed to 
enter Canada. Yesterday we 
spent our hard earned wages 
on gas and tolls (unlike the 
King we do not have eight 
million subjects to donate 
$750,000 to us annually). We 
do not want to repeat yester- 
day’s disappointment. 

Is Expo 67 only for Greeks 
who support the fascist junta 
or are we democrats welcome 
as well? 

Dan Georgakas 
Am. Com. For Freedom 
and Democracy in Greece 
New York 

* » * 

REALISTIC HUMANISM 

The young people who come 
over to the Left generally do 
so because their humanity is 
genuinely out-raged by the 
System’s cynical attitude to- 
ward life and work, and more 
specifically due to the atro- 
cious excesses perpetrated by 
the militarists. V 

But this well-meaning hatred 
of this inhuman society can 
easily be channeled into to- 
talitarian politics, e.g., the 
PLP, and to a lesser extent, 
the YSA. Many who sense this 
revert to ineffectual anti- 
communist liberalism. 

What I believe News & Let- 
ters has to offer to radicalized 
youth is a coherent Weltan- 
schauung that is both revolu- 
tionary (i.e. realistic) and 
non totalitarian (humanist) 
in character. 

Student 

Philadelphia 

• • * I 

NEGROES, STRIKES 
AND BOYCOTTS 

Whether or not Rap Brown 
was actually a “volunteer 
teacher” during the New York 
teachers’ strike, the faet re- 
mains that he was advertising 
himself as a strikebreaker. 

The SNCC position is a cal- 
culated and conscious effort 
to not only maintain but in- 
tensify the separation be- 
tween black and white workers 
that has existed for too long 
in American history except for 
periods such as the Populist 
era and the rise of the CIO. 
This racial separation is a 
prerequisite for achievement 
of SNCC’s nationalistic goals. 

Will Rap Brown go 'in for 
further strikebreaking, which 
in my opinion will alienate 
him from most Black people, 
who, I believe, sympathize 
with the struggles of all work- 
ing men? 

Observer 

Philadelphia 

* * * 

There is a total absence of 
opportunism in our cause. 
Perhaps some organizations 
have tried to take over, but 
their efforts were wasted. 
The whole show is run by our 
Commandos; even Father 


Groppi and Dick Gregory are 
mere figure-heads and ad- 
visors. 

No philosophy of life is pro- 
pounded except the general 
freedom of man, the immedi- 
ate goal being open housing. 
Our little alderman Vel Phil- 
lips has told us, if anyone 
wants to know what we want 
there, is only one answer: we 
want everything. 

And by the way, even you 
people in Detroit can help us 
here. Do not buy or drink any 
beer that Is made in Milwau- 
kee. I can tell you from my 
own experience, that Bud- 
weiser is one of the best beers 
made in this country, so drink 
Bud! Tell our readers. 

Marcher 

Milwaukee 

* ■ * * 

LATIN AMERICA 

Much has been written about 
the guerrilla communists in 
Guatemala. Visitors I have 
talked with tell me that the 
whole countryside is armed. 
The military imposes order 
particularly in the towns. 

There are at least two right 
wing terrorist groups also op- 
erating who feel the Army is 
too slow in stamping out Com- 
munists and pro-Communists 
— ■ which means all opposition 
to the government. Their vic- 
tims are tortured before being 
killed. 

A Guatemalan reporter here 
said that these terrorists have 
killed at least 100 people in 
the last six months. It is done 
on a selective basis to get con- 
trol of small pueblas. 

If all that I’ve learned here 
is true, I would say that a 
civil war is going on. 

Student 

Mexico 

" - * * * 

Would it not now be a good 
time to protest “advisors” and 
military aid to Latin-American 
oligarchs and dictators? Before 
the country is heavily com- 
mitted to what will later be 
widely recognized as a “mis- 
take”? Perhaps “No more 
Vietnams!” would be a good 
slogan. 

Military oppression in Latin 
America gives Che, Fidel, and 
DeBray ...their strongest talking 
point. They claim there is no 
alternative to armed guerrila 
warfare if “redemption” is to 
be found. Thus the future of 
millions would be chained to 
a few young adventurist, ideal- 
ist guerillas who make “killing 
machines” of themselves . . . 

There are weather signs that 
the argument of the Castroites 
that the military factor is all- 
important in these countries 
is being heeded by significant 
non-Communists in Latin 
America. Even some Catholic 
priests have been preaching 
armed revolution . . . 

Our Administration, how- 
ever .would probably deny the 
seriousness of the situation — 
pointing to the small number 
of “advisors” in Latin Amer- 
ica. Perhaps another word will 
be chosen, since “advisors” re- 
minds one too much of Viet- 
nam. 

Reader 

Florida 
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TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

Instant Vulgar Materialism 
vs. Marxist Humanism ; 

Editor’s Note: The following letter by Raya Dunayevskaya was sent 
to the philosophic journal, Philosophy and Phenomenological Re- 
search, as a critique of an article by Professor Donald Clark Hodges 
on “The Young Marx — A Reappraisal”. While the journal chose not to 
print the letter, we feel it important to publish it for our readers. 

* * * , 

Fortunately, Marx’s world outlook, which he originally called 
“thoroughgoing Naturalism or Humanism” and elaborated ht a 
series Of manuscripts now entitled Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts, 
1844, is now available in several English translations. These speak 
eloquently enough against Professor Donald Clark Hodges’ redue- 
tionism: “In the manuscripts of 1844, alienation involves a specific 
economic transaction between an alieffor and alienee.” (“The Young 
Marx— A Reappraisal” in the Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, Vol. XXVII, Dec., 1966, pp. 216-229.) 

( ; Unfortunately, Prof. Hodges didn’t,, limit himself to what we 
might call instant vulgar materialistic interpretation of Marx and 
those who dare to defend the young Marx "in the revival of Marx 
studies, but stooped also to ideological McCarthyism. This must not 
go unchallenged. Here is what he writes: “It has been a matter of 
principle for each of the major revivals of Marx studies in this 
country to claim intellectual independence of the U. S. S. E. In 
fact, however, each has been closely allied to corresponding economic 
and political developments within the Soviet Union.” (p.219) And 
further down on the same page: “As a matter of faet, the Soviet 
Union seems to have led the way of awakening interest in the 
young Marx. The first English translation of the Economic and 
Philosophic Manuscripts was published in Moscow in 1956, pre- 
sumably for foreign consumption. A new Russian edition was pub- 
lished during the same year, testifying to the increasing domestic 
interest in the work.” 

FIRST ENGLISH PUBLICATION IN “MARXISM & FREEDOM” 

Accidentally or otherwise, 1956, which is given as the date of 
the allegedly first English publication, in Moscow, would indeed 
make it the first published version in English. The only trouble 
with the 1956 date is that it isn’t true. While in mimeographed 
form, these Manuscripts were translated in the United States in 
1947, I was unable to get a publisher until 1958 when I appended 
Karl Marx’s Private Property and Communism, and Critique of 
the Hegelian Dialectic to my work, Marxism and Freedom. When 
later I lectured at the University of Leeds on “Marx’s Debt to 
Hegel”, Mr, Martin Milligan, the translator of the Moscow edition, 
told me that he too had these manuscripts translated but had been 
unable to convince the publisher to print them, and was most pleas- 
antly surprised when they finally did appear in 1959. A new Russian 
edition of the Early Writings of Marx did appear in 1956, but, 
contrary to Mr. Hodges”s contention, that this is proof that Russian 
Communism “led the way of awakening interest in the young 
Marx”, here is the sequence of events leading up to, and following 
the Russian edition: 

In 1955 the major Russian philosophical journal suddenly 
launched an attack on the Humanist essays of Marx. As if Marie 
had jettisoned his Humanism, V. A. Karpushin, the author of “Marx’s 
Working Out of the Materialist Dialectic in the Economic-Philosophic 
Manuscripts of the Year, 1844” (No. 3—1955, Voprosy Filosofii) 
argued that it was necessary to separate the “materialism of the 
mature Marx” from the ‘“mysticism” of Hegel which allegedly 
still clung to “the young Marx”, pounding away against “Hegelian 
terminology” like . “negation of the negation.” Due to a “cultural 
lag” (p.219) not so much, as Mr. Hodges thinks, in the ranks of 
“open Marxism” (whatever that means)' but rather among Western 
intellectuals, I was then unable to convince anybody in academia 
that the Russian declaration of an open season on criticism of the 
young Marx was anything but “hair splitting.” 

REVOLUTION “IN THE AIR” 

My contention was that a great power like Russia would hardly 
unloose such a barrage of criticism against the Hegelian phrase, 
“negation of the negation,” unless revolution was still “in the air” 
despite the two years that passed since the crushing of the East 
German revolt of 1953; to Marxists, after all, that is what “negation 
of the negation” meant: revolution. Reasons far different than that 
of “comparative affluence” (p.219) were taking the Humanist essays 
out of the academic halls and unto the historic scene, as was clear 
also from the intellectual ferment in East Europe, whether one 
begins with the writings of Ernst Bloch and Wolfgang Haritch in 
East Germany, Leszlek Kolakowski and almost any issue of Po 
Prostu in Poland, and, later, the Petofi circle in Hungary. In any 
case, it was only after the Hungarian Revolution of 1956 and after 
Imre Nagy was executed that “the West” learned that Imre Nagy, 
in his letter of appeal against Rakosi, had raised the question of 
Humanism as true Communism. (Imre Nagy on Communism) And 
it was long after that— on February 6, 1959, to be exact, that 
Pravda reported that M. B. Mitin had declared Khrushchev’s report 
to the 21st Congress of the Russian Communist Party to be nothing 
short of “the magnificent and noble conception of Marxist-Leninist 
socialist humanism.” H 

In a word, far from having “led the way in awakening interest; 
in the young Marx” and laid out a path for American scholars tai 
follow, the Soviet Union, during the Stalin regime and into the*; 
Khrushchev era in 1955, so totally ignored these essays as not even* 
to have included them in Marx’s Collected Works; between 1955, : 
and up to the Hungarian Revolution in 1956, the Russian Communist 
theoreticians began cautiously to talk of the Humanist essays, hop-', 
ing to put their imprint on them, i.e., that they were not by the 
“real” Marx; only after the failure of the ideological campaign to* 
brand the underlying philosophy of the real revolutionaries in East ’ 
Germany, in Poland, in Hungary as “revisionism” did Russian Com-" 
munism begin to sing a somewhat different tune; — and even then 
only because the Humanist philosophy had by then been raised by« 
the revolutions against Western imperialism from Latin America | 
to Africa. . 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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NEW BEGINNINGS 

by Eugene Walker 

Hungary and Russia: Two 
Unfulfilled Revolutions 

Oct. 23 will mark the 11th anniversary of the Hun- 
garian Revolution; Nov. 7 will mark the 50th anniversary 
of the Russian Revolution. The kinship of what both were 
fighting for, as well as the repression of the former by 


SCHOOL STRIKES 


N.Y. and Detroit Teachers Make Gains 


those who claim to represent the 
heritage of the latter, tells much 
of the history of the 20th Century. 

Where the action of the Russian 
workers and peasants in 1917 lit 
up the sky and raised the banner 
for a new society, the Russian 
Army in 1956 trampled on this 
same banner raised by the youth 
and, workers of Hungary. 
MASSES CREATED SOVIETS 

The Russian masses put into 
practice the Marxian theory of 
hitman liberation. First in the 
1905 dress rehearsal, and then in 
1917, when the Russian Revolu- 
tion brought forth a new form 
of struggle, a form created by 
the masses themselves — the 
councils of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies. 

Where some saw the Soviets 
as a competing element to their 
own, pre-formed ideas and parties, 
Lenin saw and hailed these de- 
velopments. 

. It was to this new that the 
masses themselves had created 
that he gave all attention — from 
listening to what the workers 
were saying, to patiently explain- 
ing why the provisional govern- 
ment could not fulfill the demands 
of the masses. When in power he 
was concerned with the population 
“to man” running the govern- 
ment. 

HUNGARY’S COUNCILS 

This, then, was the theory which 
the Russian masses had taken 
over from Marx and had begun 
to renew, develop and carry 
forth for their day. And it was 
precisely this theory of human 
liberation that the Hungarians 
decided to practice in 1956. 

For them, the form was Work- 
ers 1 Councils as well as revolu- 
tionary committees of every sort 
— intellectuals, the army, the 
youth. The Councils were central 
to all the comnjittees and their 
demand was for workers’ control 


Los Angeles, Calif. — Yes, 
it has finally happened. An 
Underground paper is. soon 
to emerge from the cloister- 
ed halls of Beverly Hills 
High School. And it will be 
one of the most radical 
Underground papers in exist- 
ence. 

Among the staff will be: 1) the 
most important people in the anti- 
Administration, student power 
movement, which is pretty small 
out here; 2) the group that pub- 
lishes The Yonng Marxist-Hu- 
manist, to which I belong; 3) any 
other radical or related group- 
ings such as the anti-war acti- 
vists not also covered in the 
above two categories (the lib- 
erals have largely copped out al- 
ready due to some preliminary 
Administration pressure). 

The paper will have three basic 
distinctions; 1) it will use as 
many sympathetic parents in the 
area as possible as a pressure 
group to keep the hands of the 
school authorities off; 2) it will 
be a serious, responsible politi- 
cal journal— -it will not indulge in 
the frivolities of the Underground 
papers that are far more inter- 
ested in disruption and throwing 
four-letter words at the system 
than in actual change; 3) it will 
link its criticism of the school sys- 
tem to a scientific analysis of 
the society as a whole. 

WHY BEVERLY HILLS? 

The fact that so radical a pa- 


over production, a multi-party 
system of government and a new 
type of socialism. They were 
moving not towards a return to 
private capitalism but away from 
the one party monolith and to- 
ward a Marxian humanism. 

The revolt lasted only two 
weeks before it was crushed by 
Russian tanks. Even after the 
bringing in of Russian troops, 
the Workers’ Councils continued 
to function, to be the political 
voice of the workers. 
TRANSFORMATION 

How could a “workers’ state” 
crush a workers’ revolution? 
What Hungary had exposed for 
all to see was that Russia was not 
at all a workers’ state. It had 
been transformed. 

It is not this transformation 
which the leaders of the Soviet 
Union speak of when they review 
the changes in the 50 years since 
the Revolution. “We were one 
of the most backward of nations 
and now we are one of the most 
advanced,” was how Anastas I. 
Mikoyan, the oldest member of 
the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, phrased it. 

The change we speak of, how- 
ever, is the transformation from 
the Marxist theory and practice 
of human liberation to the totali- 
tarian practice of state capita- 
lism. 

The practice of the workers 
building a new society was re- 
placed by the practice of Stalin’s 
five-year plans with the workers 
producing and producing. After 
30 years of Stalin came Hungary. 

The Hungarian Revolution, not 
Krushchev’s speeches, was the 
real deStalinization. By estab- 
lishing their kinship with the Rus- 
sian Revolution, not the present 
day Russian state, the Hungarians 
kept alive the Marxian idea of 
freedom. 


per is coming from Beverly Hills 
is not quite as strange as it 
sounds. Of course, there is ho 
objective reason for it in the 
sense of economic poverty or ex- 
ploitation; but the objective rea- 
son in the broader sense is the 
general world crisis. There is 
very much feeling that 1967-1968 
is the turning point in world his- 
tory. 

And there are plenty of subjec- 
tive reasons. The human and in- 
tellectual atmosphere of Beverly 
Hills, the epitome of bourgeois 
suburbia, is stultifying, and this 
is especially true of the High 
School. The school “Establish- 
ment” is such a homogenizing 
force that you must be extremely 
radical if you are going to be 
radical at ail. There is no honest 
subjective reason (not even a be- 
lievable illusion) to justify any- 
one of intelligence selling out. 
CHALLENGE “FLUNKIES” 

The student government at the 
High School is firmly in the hands 
of the Administration flunkies, 
though they were dramatically 
challenged last June. 

The school issues to be empha- 
sized, besides the whole academic 
system, have not yet been deter- 
mined. Among them will prob- 
ably be the prohibition of stu- 
dent political groups and contro- 
versial speakers and the general 
lack of political freedom, and of 
course the dress codes. 

— B. Wendell 


New York, N.Y.—' The 14- 
day strike of N.Y. city school 
teachers ended on Sept. 28, 
in partial victory. The United 
Federation of Teachers suc- 
cessfully held out against the 
Board of Education, com- 
munity and internal disapproval, 
and the anti-labor Taylor Law. 
THE CONTRACT 

The new contract provides for 
salary increases ranging from 
$1,200 to $1,950. It does not pro- 
vide for any of the original union 
demands for smaller classes, ex- 
pansion of the More Effective 
Schools program, or other educa- 
tional improvements. 

The union delegates voted 2 to 
1 to accept the contract despite 
militant opposition by some of 
the union leadership. Albert 
Shanker, UFT president, who 
supported the contract, declared, 
“Every contract is a sell-out, but 
I think we have a good one here.” 
A SELL OUT FOR COMMUNITY 

Controversy arose in the com- 
munity and within the ranks of 
the union itself over the so-called 
“Disruptive Child” clause. The 
union wanted the individual class- 
room teachers to be given the 
authority to suspend disruptive 
children from their classes. 

The opposition, in the commun- 
ity and UFT, saw this as a po- 
tentially racist weapon against 
the children from the Negro and 
Puerto Rican communities. The 
children who needed good educa- 


New York, N.Y. — Socialist 
scholars met on Sept. 9-10 
in full academic regalia at 
the New York Hilton Hotel 
(the choice of setting- being 
an attempt to show a sym- 
bolic solidarity with the 
poor and oppressed, no 
doubt). 

On Saturday there were two 
involved discussions on the sub- 
ject “Marxism and International 
Economic Development” (an aca- 
demic euphemism for Imperial- 
ism so it won’t sound so bad). 
In a discussion abont imperial- 
ism however, it would have been 
more profitable to hear how 
American imperialism affects ns 
in our own lives as well as 
generalizations about how a hypo- 
thetical imperialism affects a 
hypothetical economy somewhere 
off in the blue. 

The question is, after all, how 
to fight imperialism as well as 
how to understand it, and it is to 
both these questions that social- 
ist scholars ought to address 
themselves. 

URGENCY IN THE AIR 

When Bob Fitch from Berkeley 
got up to speak he expressed 
some of my own feelings on the 
conference. He said in effect that 
not enough academicians, even 
socialist ones, see the urgency in 
the air these days to offer a con- 
tribution to the straggle against 
capitalism and instead retire into 
the university where it is all too 


tion most would be principally 
affected. 

Thus, the Negro and Buerto 
Rican communities came out 
against the strike; and ft seg- 
ment of the union membership 
formed the “Afro - American 
Teachers” group and pretested 
the “Disruptive Child” clause by 
strike-breaking. 

HISTORY OF DISTRUST 

Antagonism between the com- 
munity and the Teacher® Union 
.did not arise suddenly over this 
one issue; unfortunately, the uni- 
on had, in the past, played a 
reactionary role in fights between 
the community and the Board of 
Education over both integration 
and community control of the 
schools. 

As strike-breakers, thie Afro- 
American Teachers became al- 
lied with the traditional enemy 
of the community, the Board of 
Education; they simultaneously 
cut themselves off from having 
a voice in changing their union’s 
demands. 

Ironically, the issue for which 
the Afro-American group scabbed 
was bargained away parly in 
contract negotiations. The “Dis- 
ruptive Child” clause ceased to 
exist. What remains, however, is 
the distrust and hostility inevit- 
ably accorded to strike-breakers. 

As a result of antagonizing both 
the comunity and a part of its 
own membership, the UFT lost 
the support which might have en- 
abled it to win real educational 


easy to get money to study some 
totally abstract subject* 

It is time to project ideas out 
of the campus as well as into it 
because it is after all the working 
class that can put to use the 
ideas of socialist intellectuals. 
WHAT IS BLACK POWER? 

According to Ivanhoe Donald- 
son’s speech at the conference, 
“Black Power” seems to be a 
turning inward of the black com- 
munity out of disgust (for Ameri- 
can society. Although both he and 
a Negro speaker from Detroit ex- 
pressed their opposition to cap- 
italism, they seemed proud that 
they had no ideology to oppose 
it, only passionate personal re- 
sponses. 

Both of them repeatedly wrote 
off the white working class as 
being just as reactionary as the 
rest of the society, 1 seeing no 
potential for change there- Don- 
aldson even went so far as to 
say there are no classes in the 
black community, only the dis- 
possessed. i 

Black power, from this session 
at least, seemed to mean “revo- 
lutionary tactics” but;unclear rev- 
olutionary direction. 

WHO IS LISTENING? . 

This conference would have suc- 
ceeded if it had aroused interest 
and debate in other parts of so- 
ciety instead of being for and 
about only intellectuals and stu- 
dents. The conference itself 
seemed to symbolisje the unfor- 
tunate isolation of supposedly so- 
cialist intellectuals. 


improvements. In this respect, 
the strike failed. But, for ail its 
inadequacies, the teachers strike 
does have crucial significance. 

The teachers union confronted, 
and possibly destroyed the Tay- 
lor Law which prohibits strikes 
by public employees in New York 
State. The majority of teachers 
stood solidly behind their union, 
showing a new awareness of class 
issues and of the importance of 
class solidarity. 

• 

Detroit, Mich. — After 
three weeks of negotiations, 
the school teachers made a 
settlement with the Board of 
Education which ended the 
strike in the Detroit school 
system on Sept. 18. 

The strike, which the School 
Board thought would never ma- 
terialize, but which the teachers 
knew was the only way to have 
their demands met, kept 300,000 
pupils at home for two weeks. 
TEACHERS SUPPORTED 

At first, parents supported the 
teachers in their demands. Many 
said the teachers should have a 
raise. Every citizen knows of 
bureaucratic positions which car- 
ry much less responsibility and 
command larger salaries than 
schoolteachers were getting. 

Soon parents had mixed reac- 
tions to children remaining at 
home, when many of the neigh- 
bors’' children were already en- 
rolled in parochial schools. 

It is significant that most Ne- 
gro groups in the city supported 
the teachers’ strike, warning 
only that they would not tolerate 
the Board’s using funds set aside 
for new classroom construction 
to meet the salary increases de- 
manded. 

UNION HOLDS FIRM 

The Detroit Federation of 
Teachers, bargaining agent for 
all the teachers, would not yield 
until their demands were met. 
Schools were picketed every day 
regardless of the weather. The 
Detroit Community was made 
aware that the teachers not only 
were talking; they were doing. 

The gains were both economic 
and in the field of better work- 
ing conditions. The teachers gain- 
ed an $850 increase in salary for 

1967- 68 and another $850 for the 

1968- 69 school year. But one of 
the most important features of 
the contract was the restriction 
on class size. Detroit is the first 
large city to include this. 

It is a well known fact that 
class size in the Detroit schools 
can be as large as 50 or 60 pu- 
pils in the junior and senior high 
schools, and 35 to 50 in the ele- 
mentary schools. In the new 
agreement, any class size over 39 
can be in grievance by the teach- 
er, and the Board agreed to a 
maximum size of 30 in the pri- 
mary units (i.e. kindergarten 
through second grade) in the in- 
ner-city schools. 

STEP FORWARD 

This size still will not allow 
much individual teaching, and it 
is not the ideal, but it is a step 
in the right direction for a good 
teacher to be able to teach and 
not just be a daytime supervisor 
of children or a glorified baby- 
sitter. 

The schoolteachers’ strike 
showed that all people who work 
want to control their conditions 
of work, whether the product is 
a finished automobile or the de- 
veloped mind of a child. Other 
“professionals” who have the 
same desires are stepping out 
also. 

It is also known that all the 
teachers of the Detroit School 
System are not the best teach- 
ers. It is hoped that with the in- 
crease in salary that the good 
ones will remain, the bad ones 
can be weeded out, and better 
teachers can be attracted to De- 
troit. 
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Czech Reports on Writers 9 Conference 


PRAGUE, Czechoslovakia — “It is necessary to acknowl- 
edge that during 20 years no human question has been 
solved with us — beginning from primary needs like hous- 
ing, schools, economic prosperity to more sophisticated 
needs which the undemocratic systems of the world are 
not able to solve like the feeling of being of full value in 
the society, subordination of political decision-making, 
ethical criterions, belief in the 1 sense of even a small work, 
the need of confidence among •> 

people, the rise of the education j because of other reasons than 
of the masses.” I those the government claims. 


With this devastating criticism, 
one of the Czechoslovak writers 
who gathered for their 7 IV con- 
gress at the end of last June sum- 
med up 20 years of Communist 
rule in his country. 

COMMUNIST DISSENT 

To be sure, this writer, Ludvik 
Vaculik, is a Communist himself 
—or rather, was one, for his ex- 
clusion from the party certainly 
is not far off.* 


PROGRESS EXTORTED 

To quote Vaculik again: “Ev- 
erything culture has attained, as 
anything good that people have 
had with us, as well as all good 
products and buildings, and all 
realizable ideas from the labora- 
tories, studios and institutes — all 
this exists rather in spite of how 
our ruling circles have behaved 
through the years. All this has 
been literally extorted from 


And he was not the only Com- 
munist among the writers who 
was forced gradually to draw the 
conclusion that, whatever the 
changes “for better” which oc- 
curred since 1956, and whatever 
the promises above all as far as 
the economic system is concerned, 
the basic features of the Com- 
munists’ rule remained the same. 

The writers convened for three 
days, from June 27 to June 29. 
If their gathering was more than 
a polite and polished assembly of 
men of culture, there are several 
special reasons for it. For though 
Czechoslovak culture gathers 
momentum during recent years — 
with visible success sometimes 
(see Czechoslovak films) — this is 


*Since this article was received 
novelist Vaculik was, indeed, ex- 
pelled from the party, as were 
playwright Ivan Klima, and critic 
Antonin Liehm. Another novelist, 
Jan Prochazka, was purged from 
the Central Committee. Earlier, 
Ladislav Nnacko, author of The 
Taste of Power, was stripped of 
his title of “Meritorious Artist” 
and had his citizenship revoked, 
after flying to Israel to protest 
his government’s stand on the 
Arab-Israeli war. 


them.” 

This lack of freedom is the 
most important barrier the writ- 
ers tried to attack and change. 
The system being what it is, the 
claims of the writers transcend 
immediately their limits: the de- 
mand for the censorship to be 
limited to questions of state de- 
fense would mean a tremendous 
leap forward for all dissenters 
and critics of the system (inclu- 
ding those of the humanist camp, 
naturally). 

Another reason why both the 
words and deeds of the writers, 
especially as expressed at the 
congress, are of more than super- 
ficial interest is this: Many of 
them may not see the end of their 
actions and, one is tempted to 
say, most of them see no other 
way out of the present misery 
than to change it by degrees. But 
they do feel and recognize 
changes have to come — and what- 
ever their argumentation, they 
put themselves, in this way, in 
opposition to the regime. 

WRITERS CAN COMMUNICATE 

There are other social groups 
that may not agree with the 
rulers. Yet there are very slight 
possibilities of an exchange of 
i ideas beyond very small groups. 


There are very probably n<4 ac- 
tual organization links between 
various groups. 

As to the writers, this is dif- 
ferent. Their journals voice cri- 
ticism — often in a circumstantial 
way which is understood, how- 
ever, by everyone able to read 
between the lines. So they not 
only communicate among them- 
selves but diffuse both their own 
ideas and those they believe to be 
worth diffusing. 

Vaculik was not the only man 
who dared speak out openly 
against the regime. Yet already 
in concentrating his contribution 
on the relation between power 
and the citizen, power and cul- 
ture, he struck a note quite dif- 
ferent from those who took a 
stand against the Czechoslovak 
foreign policy because of its all- 
out campaign for the Arabs and 
against the Jews in the Middle 
East crisis (with indefensible- 
antisemitic undertones) or those 
who sadly recalled the develop- 1 
ment of the freedom of the press 
during the past 120 years. 

SOCIALIST HERITAGE 

A man of deep socialist convic- 
tions now seeing his hopes frus- 
trated, Vaculik reflected on the 
past of his people — a past with 
many democratic traditions and 
with most of this heritage point- 
ing .out to a really socialist de- 
I velopment before the Communists 
usurped the power in February, 
1948. 

The last item of his speech in- 
cludes this clear profession: “I 
am not throwing my criticism of 
the power in this state against 
socialism, as I am not sure that 
such a development was neces- 
sary with us, and as I do not 
identify this power with the con- 
cept of socialism.” 

More than any manifesto, this 
profession speaks for itself. It 
was not published — “naturally” 
one would say — in the country 
of its origin. But circulating at 
least in dozens of copies it will 
contribute to the process now in 
progress-— the process of the idea 
of humanism. 


Instant Vulgar Materialism 
vs. Marxist Humanism 

(Continued from Page 5) 

The 1960’s, which witnessed both the creation of a new third 
world and great mass movements, in technologically advanced coun- 
tries from the Negro Revolution here to the anti-American demon- 
stration in Japan, finally propelled the revival of Marx studies in 
the United States as well. In the world of established Communism, 
one voice held out against any “softening” on the question of 
Marxist Humanism. It was that from China and here is what its 
Academy of Sciences held forth: “The modem revisionists and some 
bourgeois scholars try to describe Marxism as humanism and call 
Marx a humanist. In particular they make use of certain views on 
‘alienation’ expressed by Marx in his early Economic and Philosophic 
Manuscripts, 1844 ... In the early stage of development of their 
thought, Marx and Engels were indeed influenced by humanist 
ideas . . . But when they formulated the materialist conception of 
history and discovered the class struggle is the motive force of 
social development, they immediately got rid of this influence.” 
(The Fighting Task Confronting Workers in Philosophy and the 
Social Sciences, Peking.) 

Now it is easy enough to show a similarity between the Chinese 
views just cited and those by Professor Hodges about how Marx “out- 
grew” his “alleged (sic!) humanism” (p.217), how U.S. scholars 
who say differently are only engaged in “a salvage operation . . . 
from Marx’s own wastebasket” (p.216), ending with an appeal not 
to create “a humanistic image . . . congenial’ to the academic com- 
munity” (p.216) but rather to leave the manuscripts “to the gnaw- 
ing criticism of the mice” (p.229). But how could any one possibly 
jump from those “facts” to the conclusion that the scholar isn’t as 
“intellectually independent” as he claims, but is “closely allied” 
(p.219), etc. etc.? At the risk of being considered “soft” on the 
philosophical community, I dare conclude that it would have been 
far better for freedom of thought, for academia and all others, if 
Professor Hodges hadn’t become so “increasingly irritated” (p.217) 
at all interpretations of Marx other than his own as to be ready 
to create instant amalgams ! 

January 22, 1967 Raya Dunayevskaya 

Detroit, Michigan 
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Unpublished English Excerpts from the 


Editor’s Note: In this, the centennary of the publica- 
tion of Karl Marx’s Capital, we continue with our 
publication of excerpts from the unpublished writings 
of Marx. The two excerpts below are from two dif- 
ferent periods. The first is from the famous Grund- 
risse der Kritik der Politischen Oekonomie, written in 
1857-58, part of which subsequently became the Con- 
tribution to the Critique of Political Economy, 1859. 
The second excerpt is the continuation of what was 
to have been the final chapter of Capital, one excerpt 
of which we published in N&L December 1966. This 
first English translation from the German by Egon H. 
E. Lass is from the Archives of Marx, Vol. II (VII) 
Moscow, 1933. 

FROM THE GRUNDRISSE DER KRITIK 
DER POLITISCHEN OEKONOMIE 

The exchange of living labor against materialized 
labor, i.e., the existence of social labor in the form 
of the antagonism between capital and wage labor, 
is the last stage in the development of the value 
relationship and of production based on value. It 
presupposed that the decisive factor in the production 
of wealth is the amount of direct working time, the 
quantity of labor that is applied. But the more modern 
industry develops, the creation of wealth becomes 
less dependent on working time and the quantity of 
applied labor than on the force of the agencies set 
into motion during the hours of work . . . 

Labor no longer appears so much enclosed in the 
process of production but rather man relates himself 
to the process of production as watchman and regu- 
lator ... He steps next to the process of production 
instead of being its principal agent. In this transfor- 
mation, it is neither the immediate labor, which man 
himself performs, nor the time in which he works, 
but the appropriation of his own universal produc- 
tivity ... in a word, the development of the social 
individual which appears as the basic pillar of 
production and wealth. The theft of alienated labor 
time on which the present wealth is based appears as 
a miserable basis against this new developed one . . . 

As soon as labor in its immediate form has ceased 
to be the great source of wealth, labor time ceases 
and must cease to be its measure and therefore the 
■exchange value the measure of use value. The surplus 
labor of the masses has ceased to be the condition 
for the development of the general wealth just as 


the idleness of the few has ceased to be the condition 
for development of the universal faculties of the 
human mind. 

* * * 

WITH this the mode of production based on 
exchange value collapses and the immediate material 
process of production is stripped of its scantiness and 
its antagonistic form. Thus it is not the reduction of 
labor time to create surplus labor but the reduction 
of the necessary labor of society to a minimum which 
is in accord with the artistic, scientific, etc., educa- 
tion of the individuals through the free time and 
means created for everybody, for the free develop- 
ment of the individual. Capital is itself the contradic- 
tion since it demands the reduction of the labor time 
to a minimum while it at the same time makes labor 
time the only measure and source of wealth. Despite 
itself capital is instrumental in creating the means 
of social disposable time, to reduce the labor time 
for society to a minimum and thus make the time 
available to men for their own development . . . The 
measure of wealth will then no longer be labor time, 
but leisure time. 

• 

FROM THE ARCHIVES OF MARX 

On the other hand, the capitalist, with the other 
part of the advanced sum of money, has bought 
capacity to labor, laborers or as was developed in 
Ch. IV, it would appear, living labor. Therefore it 
belongs to him just as much as the objective condi- 
tions of the labor process. Nevertheless, the following 
specific distinction here prevails: It is the real labor, 
which the laborer gives to the capitalist as the 
equivalence for that part of the capital which was 
transformed into wages of labor, for the first cost 
of labor. It is the spending of his vital energy, the 
realization of his productive ability, his movement, 
not that of the capitalist . , . 

* * * 

THE MEANS of production that the worker 
employes in the real process of labor are indeed the 
property of the capitalist and confront his labor, 
which is the expression of his life, just as developed 
before, as capital. But on the other hand, it is he, 
who employes them in his labor. In the actual process 
of labor he uses the means of labor as conductors of 


W ritin gs of Marx 

his labor, and the subject of labor as the material 
in which his labor expresses itself. Precisely thereby 
he transforms the means of production into a form 
of the product, corresponding to the given aim. But 
it is a different matter when viewed from the stand- 
point of the process of augmentation. 

It is not the laborer who employs the means of 
production but the means of production that employ 
the laborer. It is not living labor that realizes itself 
in objectified labor as its objective organ, but it is 
materialized labor that preserves and augments itself 
by means of sucking living labor, becoming thereby 
value augmenting in value, becoming capital and 
functioning as such. The means of production now 
develop merely as swallowers of the greatest possible 
quantity of living labor. Living labor develops merely 
as the means of augmentation of the values present 
and therefore their capitalizing. And without regard 
to what was developed before, just because of this 
the means of production eminently appear again, 
confronting living labor as the existence of capital, 
and now indeed as ruler of oast, dead labor over 
the living. Precisely as formative of value, living 
labor is continually incorporated into the process of 
augmentation of materialized labor. 

As an effort, as expenditure of living force, labor 
is the personal activity of the worker. But as 
formative of value, as conceived in the process of its 
own materialization, the labor of the worker, just as 
soon as the latter enters the process of production, 
is in its turn a method of existence of the value of 
capital, embodied in him. This force, preserving value 
and creative of new value, is therefore the force of 
capital, and this process develops as a process of 
self-expansion of value and, on the contrary, the 
impoverishment of the worker who produces the value 
created by him as a value alien to himself. 

* * * 

IT IS the process of alienation of his own labor. 
The worker here from the very beginning stands 
higher than the capitalist to the extent that the latter 
strikes roots into this process of alienation and finds 
in it his absolute satisfaction, \vhile the worker as its 
victim from the very beginning is situated in a 
relation of rebellion against it and feels it >aa a 
process of subjugation. 
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Working Conditions Are Top 
Issues for Auto Workers 


(Continued from Page 1) 
it is model changeover time, 
when production standards 
are worked out between the com- 
pany and union. But production 
is now being speeded up by man- 
agement and management alone 
(see articles, p. 3). 

This one issue of production 
standards is what the workers 
want solved, but it is clear there 
can be no solution within the 
contract — even if Reuther would 
have this as one of his main de- 
mands, which he does not. The 
reason is simple: so long as the 
clause remains in the contract 
that management has the right to 
direct the working force, so long 
Will the workers have to fight 
the battle of speed-up. 

The eagerness on the part of 
the auto workers to move against 
the auto companies on this score 
is seen in their attitude toward 
GM. This is so because GM has 
the worst speed-up and the worst 
union representation system of 
all of the Big Three, and fight- 
ing against GM means fighting 
against these conditions. As one 
auto worker stated, “Everybody 
says GM is too big and powerful 
to strike: Reuther, the local union 
leadership, the government — 
everybody. Except the workers. 
They’re more than ready to strike 
GM right now.” 

SPECIAL CONVENTION 

It is, of course, in anticipation 
of a strike at GM that Reuther 
also called the special Detroit 
delegate convention held Oct. 8. 
For in addition to upping regu- 
lar union dues $2 a month, raising 
them to $7, he asked for an aver- 
age increase of $20 a month from 
Working GM and Chrysler work- 
ers to go into the strike fund. This 
money is supposed to be ear- 
marked for GM workers to keep 
them and their families going if 
there is a GM strike. 

’ “This is the first time In his- 
tory that the UAW has called a 
special convention while there’s 
a strike going on,” a striking 
Ford worker said. “Something 
like this could be really great 
to show toe solidarity of the 
workers in the fight against the 
auto companies. But we think it is 
just being used to get a dues 
Increase for the International, 
which Reuther can’t get under 
ordinary conditions.” 

' There was little question that 
the delegates to this special con- 
vention (the same ones elected 
to attend the UAW Constitutional 
Convention held earlier this 
year) would approve both the reg- 
ular dues increase and the spe- 
cial strike assessment. What 
Workers questioned was Reuther’s 
using the fighting spirit of the 
auto workers, fanned by a strike 
situation, to impose a regular 
dues increase he could never con- 
vince delegates to approve under 
normal circumstances. 

MANAGEMENT FOOLED 

When the contract expired, the 
companies immediately stopped 
checking off union dues from 
workers’ pay checks. They felt 
there was such dissatisfaction 
among union members that a 
good number of them would 
refuse to pay dues. But the auto 
companies were dead wrong: 
all union members are lining up 
to pay their dues. 

However, this does not mean 
the auto workers will auto- 
matically be as willing to pay 
the extra $l-a-day assessment. 
Chances are they’ll be far from 
willing to give up this sizeable 
part of their wages unless they 
do have some explanations about 
what will happen to their money 
if GM is not struck. 


The matter of money appears 
to have far more importance to 
the union leadership than human 
activity. In their attitude, it 
doesn’t take men and women 
fighting on picket lines to keep 
scabs out and to close down the 
plants, it just takes a big treasury 
to pass out below-subsistenee 
strike funds to auto workers and 
their families. 

LOCAL LOSING 

More and more, the interna- 
tional union is taking over the 
whole show. Local unions used to 
have their own strike funds, 
picket crews, and handle most 
of the activity, including the 
passing out of strike benefits. 
But this is all done by the inter- 
national union and its computer- 
ized operations, leaving prac- 
tically nothing for the locals to 
do except prepare a couple of 
picket signs and set up token 
picket lines. And as one worker 
pointed out, “If you only need 
a token picket line, you don’t 
need any picket line at all.” 

The present negotiations at 
Chrysler and GM with union 
representatives is supposed to 
take care of local grievances to 
avoid a repeat performance this 
year after the signing of the na- 
tional package. But all appear- 
ances indicate this will not hap- 
pen, because the corporations are 
simply not willing to negotiate 
any of the grievances. All the 
local union negotiating teams do 
is meet and waste time; they’re 
getting absolutely nowhere. 

Meanwhile, young Ford work- 
ers are scheduled to attend union 
orientations sessions along with 
picket duty. These classes are 
supposed to teach the young 
workers about the fighting his- 
tory of the UAW and to keep 
them informed of the strike 
progress. 

A young Ford worker, follow- 
ing an orientation class, and 
talking to an older Chrysler 
worker, was rattling off the 
issues — higher pay; equal pay 
for Canadian workers; improved 
medical and retirement benefits; 
more liberal vacation time; sal- 
aried status for workers; redu- 
ction in outside contract work; 
and finally (but hardly men- 
tioned by Reuther), improved 
working conditions. 

UAW VS. WORKERS 

The older Chrysler worker ob- 
served that the last point is really 
the most important, but it didn’t 
really make much difference, be- 
cause Reuther set the priorities. 
The younger worker argued that 
in May, the union officers had 
passed out flyers listing things 
workers could check to be con- 
sidered in the present negotia- 
tion's, and only about a dozen 
were turned in out of a shop 
with some 4,500 workers. This, 
he felt, showed that the workers 
weren’t really very interested. 

“To the contrary,” the older 
worker replied, “the workers are 
very much interested. But they 
have been receiving these ques- 
tionnaires for years and years, 
and at first they filled them out 
— only to find out that it made 
no difference at all what they 
marked as most important. What 
Reuther and his bureaucracy set 
as the goals became the goals, 
regardless of what the workers 
put down. They just got tired of 
filling out something that doesn't 
make any difference at all.” 

It is another illustration of 
the division between the rank- 
and file production worker and 
the UAW leaders. The rank-and- 
file wants to change the condi- 
tions of work; the labor leader- 
ship wants more pay for work. 

There can be no greater dif- 
ference in needs and directions. 
Reuther has said much; the rank- 
and-file remains to be heard 
from. 


Our Liie and Times 

By Peter Mallory 


UNITED NATIONS 

Secretary General U Thant, 
in opening the 22nd session of 
the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, was far from 
enthusiastic about the progress 
the body has made over the 
years. He deplored the fact 
that the war in Vietnam has 
been progressively intensified 
during the past two-and-a-half 
years, with the number of men 
involved and the savagery of 
the war steadily escalated. 

He reviewed the events in 
the Near East and Arab-Israel 
relations, stating, “The basic 
issues which provoke the ex- 
plosions remain unsolved and, 
indeed, except for a few spora- 
dic and inconclusive debates 
over the years, largely un- 
touched by the United Nations. 
There has been no enduring 
persistent effort in any United 
Nations organ to find solutions 
to them.” 

He continued, “I . am bound 
to express my fear that if 
again no effort is exerted and 
no progress is made toward 
removing the root causes -of 
conflict, within a few years at 
most there will be inevitably a 
new eruption of war.” 

When the time came for the 
two leading world powers, the 
United States and the Soviet 
Union to express the views of 
their governments, the 
thoughts expressed by both 
sides took the usual pattern, 
each blaming the other. 

In a word, each of the poles 
of capital is doing all it can 
to bring the world to war un- 
less it gets its imperialistic 
way while the UN Secretary 
General is playing scorekeeper. 
Nothing has changed since its 
predecessor, the League of 
Nations was designated by 
Lenin as “the thieves’ 
kitchen.” The brew they’re 
stirring up is World War III. 
* * * 

CASTRO 

K. S. Karol recently had a 
long personal interview with 
Fidel Castro riding with Fidel 
as the driver of the jeep to a 
favorite haunt in the country- 
side. Along the way Fidel 
seemed to be obsessed with 
the idea that he would change 
not only Cuba, but the mone- 
tary relations in the world. 

“We want to get rid of the 
mystery of money. Indeed 
we’re planning to get rid of 
money altogether”, Castro told 
him. “Soon we shall stop all 
financial bookkeeping in trade 
between socialist enterprises 
so as to free ourselves from 
slavery to the market.” 

He has set up, as a start, 
the huge farm at Pinares de 
Mayari — 62,000 acres where 
7,000 girls produce according 
to pre-set quotas of production 
and eat according to their 
needs, without wages being 
paid. 40% of agricultural pro- 
duction is exported to pay for 
imports. 

Cttftro recently predicted 


that a constitution may be es- 
tablished around 1970, when, 
in his opinion, the people] are 
ready for it. Evidently he saw 
no contradiction between ■ his 
view of himself as a revolu- 
tionary and the view that! the 
Cuban people aren’t even sup- 
posed to be ready for a Con- 
stitution before 1970. 

His views on the Arab-Israel 
war were surprising, consider- 
ing that he is a typical: 1 de- 
fender of the Arab side as if 
that stood for revolution. And 
yet he himself had to admit 
that the “main reason for - 
Egypt’s defeat was the inade- 
quate revolutionary spirit in 
the army.” How could they 
have a revolutionary spirit 
when the cause was the reac- 
tionary goal of destroying a 
whole nation? 

Again, we have Fidel’s word 
that he himself was shocked 
in the period leading up ti» the 
war by the type of Arab propa- 
ganda which revealed “a|l lack 
of revolutionary principles. 
True revolutionaries never 
threaten a whole countr y : w ith 
extermination” he said. “While 
we have spoken out dearly 
against Israel’s policy, we don’t 
deny her right to exist.” 

He indicated, further,: that 
the Middle East crisis pjroves 
that “no one can save a. coun- 
try which is incapable oil 'sav- 
ing itself. The Arab countries 
have certainly proved them- 
selves incapable of meeting 
the problems facing them, in- 
ternally as well as in the 
international field.” The ques- 
tion Castro didn’t bother to 
answer was why does he, de- 
spite these statements, support 
such regimes so uncondition- 
ally in the UN? 

* * * . > 

RED CHINA 

The opposition to the regime 
of Mao appears to be growing, 
with pitched battles on the 
streets of Canton, the largest 
city in China. Liu ShBO-chi, 
the President of China, fre- 
quently denounced as the arch- 
enemy of Mao Tse-tung, was 
denounced recently as ah “un- 
pardonable criminal” by the 
Peking Peoples Daily, organ 
of the Chinese Compmnist 
Party Central Cominittee. 
Strangely enough, formally he 
is still in his post as President. 
They have yet to convene a 
Congress or take any: other 
Constitutional measures 
against the one they now desig- 
nate as the “Khrushchev of 
China.” 

The chaos in China is so 
great that Mao has ordered 
a ban on his Red Guards from 
“engaging in armed struggle” 
and the suspension of wage 
payments at factories; where 
production has come to a halt 
as the result of the fighting. 

Military authorities have or- 
dered that “no organization is 
permitted to carry out under- 
ground activities . . . publish 
newspapers or carry out propa- 


ganda.” In "view of the fact 
that the outside world has yet 
to see a single piece of propa- 
ganda by any of the anti-Mao- 
ists, it would seem the military 
carried out this order before 
it was ever written. 

The tragedy of the Chinese 
revolution is that all this (plus 
the barbarous act of televising 
some executions!) is occurring 
on the 18th anniversary of the 
Chinese Revolution when so 
many from the new, third 
world had hoped to be rid of 
both Western and Communist 
imperialism. 

* 4 4 

BOSTON 

The nomination for the post 
of Mayor of Boston, Mass., a 
normally Democratic Party 
job, has been won by Mrs. 
Louise Hicks, the segregation- 
ist member of the Boston 
School board who has fought 
against the integration of the 
school system over the past 
several years. The Negro popu- 
lation of Roxbury, a Boston 
ghetto, revolted against city- 
wide discrimination last June. 

Boston, which is 89% Catho- 
lic, and the seat of the Ken- 
nedy Klan, is suffering from 
a white backlash the likes of 
which hasn’t been seen since 
the days when mobs of re- 
spectable citizens tried to lynch 
r the great abolitionist, William 
Lloyd Garrison. But there is 
today no Garrison in sight. 

Mrs. Hicks, known in Boston 
as “The Fat Lady,” will be 
opposed by Kevin White, the 
Secretary of State, a colorless 
figure who came in second in 
the race. 

Far from working with the 
Negro revolutionaries, as did 
the Abolitionists in their. day, 
Kevin White is just burying 
his head in the sand of indif- 
ference to the burning issues 
of the day. 

* * * 

GREECE 

The following are excerpts 
from an open letter to the 
“King, of Greece” by Constan- 
tine Glucksburg: 

The colonels have put the 
poet Yannis R its. os on an 
island to die, but Greece is a 
nation of poets. They have 
placed Manolis Glezos in a pri- 
son, but there are others Who 
can rip the swastika from the 
Parthenon. 

They have placed Andreas 
Papandreou in a cell, but there 
are not cells enough for the 
nameless students, workers, in- 
tellectuals, and peasants who 
are the true soul of the Greek 
nation. 

We are an outstretched palm 
and our fingers were sprained. 
The fist is now clenching. The 
days of the junta are num- 
bered. 

* * * 

Greek actress Melina Mer- 
couri put it another way: “I 
was born Greek, I will die 
Greek. Pattakos was born 
Fascist, he will die Fascist.” 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

Tensions Reach Explosion Point 

The tension and crisis in this country is so severe today that 
it seems to have affected every teen-age and adult human being in 
it. The whole atmosphere is filled with the tension. It is so thick it 
seems as though you can touch it. It seems to have been set in 
motion by the struggle for Negro rights^ in the early 1960’s, which 
split the minds and thoughts of many people in this country. The 
KKK and the racists stood on one side with their brutality and-1 
murderous tactics. The Negroes and white liberals stood on the 
other side. Then came the involvement of the United States in the 
Vietnam War. As it was escalated, the confusion and split in the 
“American mind” grew. 

HIGH TENSION IN THE SHOPS 

Nowhere in this country is the tension more clearly seen than 
in the auto shops. The relations between foremen and workers has 
never been more tense] In the past several weeks there have been 
several formen beaten by workers, and every day we hear of some 
serious threat made by a worker against a foreman. 

You hear a worker saying, “All the misery and tension I have to 
go through on the outside is bad enough, without having to come 
in here and be humiliated all day by some foreman. The automated 
machines work us to death all by themselves. The foremen don’t 
have to. say a word to us.” 

You hear another worker say, “Man, when I looked at my check 
for six days work last week, and found $50 deducted from it for 
taxes and all those other things, and realized that this was two 

whole days work, I got so mad I felt I eould have blown up the 

whole world.” 

The racist white foreman, at the same time, seem determined 
to get Negro workers fired. Last week at the Dodge plant of Chrysler 
Corporation, a Negro worker with 19 years service was sitting talk- 
ing to a white woman who also had 19 years service. His foreman 
came up and yelled at him to get the hell back where he worked. 
When the Negro told him he was not a child and did not like to 

be yelled at like that, the foreman told him he was fired. 

The White woman was taken to the superintendent’s office and 
interrogated for an hour. They tried to force her to say that the 
Negro had asked her for a date. She stuck to the truth about what 
they had said to each other, even though they threatened to lay 
her off. The company reported they both were fired. 

WAR RESENTMENT GROWS 

Meanwhile the resentment against the Vietnam war grows 
every day. The war-mongers, or so-called hawks, and the racists 
are yelling louder and stronger every day in support of the killing 
and bombing. No one can deny that Johnson is carrying out the 
same Goldwater line that he attacked during the last election 
campaign. Not only is he carrying it out, he is escalating it. No won- 
der the Republican right-wing extremists are yelling for the sup- 
port of Johnson’s policies. 

Goldwater attacks the anti-war demonstrators at the Pentagon 
as a “lousy, ratty, little bunch of people who do not represent 
America.” Reagan, who hopes to be the next President, suggests 
that the U.S. should use wartime rules to punish the “violent” anti- 
war demonstrators, even though the country is not formally at war. 

This man disregards all and any constitutional rights of people 
who are opposed to his thinking. When he says people should be 
punished for treason if they demonstrate against the war, workers 
believe he is actually saying that people who oppose the war should 
be shot to death. 

‘CONSTRUCTIVE’ DISSENT 

The so-called daddy of the Republican Party, Everett Dirksen, 
says that constructive dissent is not too bad. In other words, you 
can be against the war, but don’t speak out openly against it. Auto 
workers can tell you all about this “constructive criticism.” After 
Reuther got control of the UAW, he embarked on an all-out red- 
baiting campaign. Any worker who opposed his policies was a Com- 
munist. After completing his sweep of these supposed Communists 
out of the union, and letting the companies raise production double 
what it had been in previous years, workers began to criticize him 
again. Then he started a new campaign against the workers. When 
they raised a question about their rights as members, Reuther said 
they could criticize, so long as it was constructive criticism. All that 
meant was that so long as workers did not say anything against the 
policies or actions of Reuther, he would accept their complaints and 
call it “progressive criticism.” 

The crisis of the war is not because some Republicans are for 
it and some Democrats are for it, but because people of all different 
political and religious beliefs are against it. As one minister I recently 
heard put it: How can people living in a supposedly Christian and 
civilized world sit and look at a TV set, and watch all the bombing 
and destroying of villages, all the murdering of women and small 
children and not be opposed to this war? Something is badly wrong 
their way of thinking if they can accept what they see. There are 
some badly warped minds supporting the war. 

This is the “way of life” that Johnson wants the American 
people to line up behind. It is no wonder that the tensions in this 
country have reached a point where people are ready to .explode.. , . 


Youth and Internationalism Add New 
Strength to Anti-War Demonstrations 

o 

By Eugene Walker \ 

Tens of thousands of us confronted the United States government on Oct, 21 at the 
symbol of its world-wide aggression — the Defense Department’s Pentagon. We were 
young — the youth who are being asked to go to Vietnam. Our mass involvement was 
signaled in the new tone of the demonstrations — from dissent to resistance. At the 
Pentagon we marched right past the speakers stand, bypassing the rally to mass in 
front of the Pentagon. 

I saw dozens rush for the Pentagon doors while hundreds more massed in an “off- 
limits” area after breaking through the military police lines. 

Rifle butts, billy clubs and tear 
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gas were used to “protect” the 
Pentagon. Officials denied using 
tear gas. If they can lie about 
what thousands witnessed just 
outside our nation’s capital, what 
must they do in telling us about 
reality in a small country half- 
way around the world? 

GO SOFTLY 

The fact that there was not 
more brutality than there was, 
that the sentences of those ar- 
rested were suspended with the 
payment of small fines, is testi- 
mony to the totality of opposition 
to the war. With the eyes of the 
whole world on us and many peo- 
ple high in government opposed 
to the war, the government could 
not put down the demonstration 
as brutally as they crush the 
Vietnamese civil war or the black 
mass revolts in our cities. 

A week of protests had pre- 
ceded the march to the Pentagon 
and they have not stopped with 
the march. Thousands are in- 
volved in everything from open 
resistance to the draft to oppos- 
ing secret military research on 
campus. 

At Brooklyn College, N Y. police 
invaded the campus to break up 
a protest demonstration against 
a Navy recruiting table on cam- 
pus. The next day 80% of the 
campus’ 10,000 students went on 
strike, transforming the anti-war 
activity to a questioning of “the 
whole way they are running this 
school”. Students at Columbia, 
Queens College and Hunters Col-* 
lege had demonstrations in sup- 
port of students at Brooklyn. 

In Oakland, Calif., in the course 
of one week, the demonstrations 
at the Army induction center 
moved from protest to active re- 
sistance. In city upon city 
throughout the country there 
were demonstrations ranging 
from turning in draft cards to 
protests against the Dow Chem- 
ical company, manufacturer of 
napalm. (See articles, page 6.) 

Since Oct. 21, students at Har- 
vard and the universities of Min- 
nesota, Buffalo and Illinois have 
demonstrated against Dow Chem- 
ical recruiters; at Williams Col- 
lege in Mass, against CIA inter- 
viewers; at Princeton against an 
Institute for Defense analysis. 

Oberlin students demonstrated 
to prevent a Navy recruiter on 
campus, U. of Michigan students 
against involvement in Thailand 
(See Our Life & Times p. 8) 
INTERNATIONAL PROTEST 

The npw intensity of the move- 
ment could be seen throughout 
the world. In Japan, India, Au- 
stralia and throughout all of Eur- 
ope massive demonstrations sup- 
ported ours at the Pentagon. 

In Japan, police estimated 
205,000 persons demonstrated in 
367 localities throughout the na- 
tion, Tens of thousands of Japan- 
ese had also marched against 
Prime Minister Sato’s trip to 
other Asian countries including 
South Vietnam. It was the largest 
demonstration hr Japan since 
those of 1960 against the visit of 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Law Repeal Hits 

The* » is an old law on the 
books of Michigan limiting the 
hours of work for women to 
a maximum of 54 hours a 
week. Many states have simi- 
lar laws to protect women 
from over-exploitation.- 

This law has been repealed 
in Michigan, with the excuse 
that it “discriminated against 
women,” by the same leigsla- 
ture that has failed to sup- 
port an open occupancy law. 
The vote was unanimous in 
both houses of the legislature. 

Myra Wolfgang, head of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Workers 
Union Local 705, led a protest 
delegation of union workers to 
the office of Governor Rom- 
ney, who, as usual, was out 
of the state on a campaign 
trip. Her group talked with 
-the Lc. Gov. Milliken who 
promised that a commission 
would look into the matter. 

Most damning, however, was 
Walter Reuther’s UAW wom- 
en’s representative, who ac- 
tually supported the bill. It is 
incredible that any union 
spokesman whatsoever, let 
alone a woman’s representa- 
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Working Women | 

tive, could support such po- | 
tentially exploitative legisla- I 
tion. | 

Mrs. Wolfgang, one of the | 
very few militant labor leaders | 
left in the community, protest- | 
ed, “One of the things I re- | 
sent most deeply is that | 
neither the Senate nor the | 
House Labor commitees held | 
public hearings, although they | 
did hear from the business and | 
professional women.” | 

The women protested that | 
while some female workers | 
are protected by trade unions | 
in their hours and working | 
conditions, the majority of fe- | 
male workers are not and | 
must depend on state laws to | 
prevent unreasonable exploi- | 
tation. 

Mrs. Wolfgang emphasized | 
that she had no objection to | 
writing the law in such a man- | 
ner that those who wished to, | 
could work overtime if they | 
consented, but objected to fe- | 
moving all restrictions on | 
working women 60 to 70 hours | 
a week at straight time, as | 
could occur in employment | 
unprotected by union agree- | 

ments. ■ | 
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3 Important Court Victories 

J7- q i • . • Z 1 sp Braden served eight months of a 

JvV. deailion * .»/«>♦ 15-year prison sentence. 

Lexington, Ky.-A special U.S. | In the latest case Ratliff ac- 
court has killed the Kentucky cused them and the others of try- 
sedition law in a historic case in- j mg to overthrow the government 
volving five civil-rights and pov- by organizing what he called our 
erty workers. The judges on the poor. 

court held, 2 to 1, that th ie ilaw ; Loujsville Ky _ Another sec- 
viotates the U.S. Co st t ■ tion of the Kentucky law against 
The court ordered the release . cr i m i na i syndicalism and sedi- 
of Carl and Anne Braden from | tion has been kiUe d by a special 
the jail at Pikesville, Ky. The y.S. court. The ruling grew out 
Bradens are excutive directors of > of m a r c h e s for open housing 
the Southern Conference Educa- j wbicb shook Louisville last 
tional Fund (SCEF). The ruling j spring . 

also stopped further prosecution A three-judge federal court 
of the Bradens; Alan and Mar vo t e d 2 to 1 that the law on crim- 
garet McSurley, mountain organ- j na j syndicalism is so vague and 
izers for SCEF, and Joseph Mul- broad that it violates the First 
loy, an organizer for the Appala- Amendment to the U.S. Constitu- 
chian' Volunteers. tion. This amendment protects 

INDICTED FOR SEDITION freedom of religion, speech. 

The five had been indicted for p reS s, assembly and petition, 
sedition after Thomas Ratliff, the The judges also killed Louis- 
state’s attorney in Pikesville, ac- ville’s city ordinances against 
cused them of “trying to over- ; parading without a permit, dis- 
throw the government of Pike orderly conduct, and loitering. 
County.” Ratliff is candidate for They likewise voided Kentucky 
lieutenant governor of Kentucky j aws against vagrancy and band- 
on the Republican ticket. ing together for unlawful pur- 

The law had been declared in- po se . Almost 1.000 arrests had 
valid in 1956 after the Bradens been made under the various 
were arrested under it. At that laws and ordinances, 
ttmfe they were accused of trying Meantime, Louisville police be- 
to overthrow the government by gan arresting people for breach 
selling a house in an all-white 0 f the peace instead of disorder- 
neighborhood to a black family, ly conduct, loitering, and vag- 

— rancy. Attorneys said the breach- 

*AuGmmJSt and°c.rcu S l H at.on of-peace law is as vague as the 
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A “J? VJUUUIUU1R5 - Detroit, Mich.— At about 4 

Scranton/Pa. — A two week a buddy who worked at an old a.m. Sunday, Oct. 29, the 
strike took place here in machine with a bad hose. This offices of The Detroit Corn- 
early October. Although this man bad to work all morning with mittee to End the War* in 
strike was of great signifi- hot oil and water spraying into Vietnam were forcibly en- 
cance to the course of the his because his foreman tered. Pamphlets, leaflets/ 
War in Vietnam, it was all not shut down that mailing lists, files, antiwar 

but “blacked out” bv the macmne - books and periodicals were 

press. Having talked to many F Ay ORITISM strewn on the floor and 

workers on the picket lines, ™ ere , were ma " y eomplamts burned. 

T would like tn tell the read- about foremen wh0 humped” Furniture, file cabinets, two 

ers of News and Letters their workers they did not like to typewriters and the floor were 
ers Oi i\ews ana Leuers men harder jobs, and retained their smashed. The Detroit Fire De- 
story. “pets” at easier jobs. Unequal partment arrived in time to pre- 

The strike was by Local 847 of application of the seniority sys- vent the fire from spreading to 
the International Association of tem by both the union and the the basement, surrounding build- 
! Machinists against the Chamber- company was also a major gripe, ings, or residential apartments 
.Iain Corp. of Scranton — a eom- BecaU se of this, union favorites al *> v ? th , e off jees. * 

pany which has a $40 million con- or Company pets often got the 14 ls clear that thls type of ac ‘ 
tract from the Government to so fl. j ob 0 £ “ se t. up ” man j nC om- ^ on tke r ^ht wing’s response 
produce 105mm, 155mm, and pe tent “set-up” men wiere the t0 tke massive Oct. 21 antiwar 
185mm shells for the howitzers most hated characters since they de “ OP * tration ia Washington, 
used m Vietnam. made work harder and decreased D.C The opponents of democratic 

For two weeks, the place was the workers’ ability to earn under to 1116 grow ‘ 

deserted, and there were no the incentive system because the lng self-confidence of a move- 
trucks or railroad cars to be men might have to spend an hour tw" 

seen because the Teamsters and correcting the “set” of the Americans all the time, 

railroad unions honored the picket machine. tke V1 °lence of a minority 

u_. c which has lost hope m their own 

hnes ‘ WORKERS VS. BUREAUCRATS ability to persuade through 

When asked how they felt about Following the pattern often re- reason, 
striking a war plant, the workers ported in News and Letters, the The Detroit antiwar center at 
replied, “Sure, we know they men of Local 847, I.A.M., had 1101 W. Warren is not the only 
need the shells. We don’t want much stronger solidarity with place to suffer recent political 
to strike, but you have to blame their Local than with the Inter- harassment of criminal nature, 
the company and the government national. Many were afraid of a Im addition, the offices of the De- 
as much as us! They didn’t offer sell-out because the International troit Journal, the Fifth Estate, 

| us anything.” was negotiating the contract. the Highland Park; Draft Resist- 

I LOW WAGES ’ The men knew that the “sneed CmU er and Merit Book Cen- 


|| When asked how they felt about 


us anything.” was negotiating the contract. the Highland Park; Draft Resist- 

LOW WAGES The men knew that the “speed ance Center and Merit Book Cen- 

Wages at the plant were about «P” which had been going on for j* r > °'*' ned by Samuel D Angelo, 
$1.95 per hour for laborers and three months had resulted in a have becn VIC »ousIy attacked in 
about $2.75 per hour for ma- large stock pile which gave the OB * way ® r , a "®* he 5; 1 
chinistSh The company was offer- company a bargaining lever. the e people 

ing a three year contract with a Fears of the workers were well 


to assemble, to form and express 


16c per hour raise, while the gronnded in fact, for after four their own opinions, to join with 
union was asking a two year con- days of bargaining in Washington us now in an expression of soli- 


tract with 40c in raises. 


a contract was reached and ap- 


darity with all the victimized 
The workers had many stories proved by the locaL groups. An attack on one is an 

to tell about the “hellish” work- The contract called for a 20c attack on all! 
ing conditions. One man said that per hour raise over a three year We demand that the city under- 
in “production” there Is a steam period with increased fringe bene- take a thorough investigation of 
driven conveyor system which has fits. The new contract brought all rabid right-wing groups in the 
leaky pipes and valves. The ma- the average wage to only $2.50 Detroit area and initiate prose- 
chines are old - W.W. II vintage per hour and did not improve cution of those responsible for the 
models and they usually leak too. working conditions. terroristic acts. — D.C.E.W.V. 


Thus, the workers in “production” - 
often have to work with two to 
four inches of water and oil on 
the floor because the company 
will not provide drains. 

Another worker told a story of 

Miners’ Appeal 

Hazard, Ky. — Four former coal ' 
miners have asked the U.S. Court j 
to suspend prison terms given I 
them as a result of a picket move- ' 
ment in the mountains four years j 
ago. 

The men haye a total of 28 
children, of whom 23 live at 
home. Two of the children and the 
mother-in-law of one of the men 
need constant care as a result of 
illnesses. 

The U.S. Supreme Coilrt recent- 
ly refused to review their case. 

A hearing on their plea for mercy 
! has been set for November 24 in 
U.S. Court at Lexington, Ky. 

The men were found guilty of 
conspiring to blow up a railroad 
bridge in Glomawr Hollow in. 
June, 1963. The bridge was not 
blown up and is still standing. 

Sentences of four, five, and six j 
years in prison were upheld last 
February by the U.S. Court of 
Appeals at Cincinnati, However, j 
the judges said: 

“From the beginning this 
court has been aware that this 
was no ordinary criminal trial and 
that these men are no ordinary 
criminals. They were pictured as 
driven to desperation by the 
harsh facts of the declining coal 
industry and by abandonment of 
their own union.” 

Jobless coal miners began 
picketing mines in the mountains 
in 1962 after the United Mine 
Workers cancelled cards under 
which the men and their fami- 
lies received hospital and medi- 
cal care. This resulted when the 
mine owners refused to continue 
payments to the union welfare 
fund. 
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Hospital Workers Organizing in New York 


New York, N.Y.— “Don’t 
brainwash us, recognize us” 
and “Workers want union 
now!” were the slogans of 
the month for N.Y. hospital 


workers at Harlem Hospital Voted 
for Local 1199 to represent them, 
but Columbia University, which 
runs the hospital, came to the bar- 
gaining table without an offer. 
They said, “It’s alright with us 


workers, at the Einstein Com- y you wan t a un ion, but we can’t 
plex m the Bronx, at Harlem 
Hospital, and at St. Luke’s 
Hospital in Manhattan. 

As one kitchen worker put it, 

“we’ve got them on the run all 
over the city; when everyone is 
finally getting a union, then we 
got to win too.” 


offer you anything because you’re 
already making as much as we 
can give.” 

The next day, the Columbia 
bosses were very upset when the 
entire work force went “out to 
lunch” at noon and forgot to 
come back for the rest o" the day. 


This summer, over 90% of the Finally, at 11 p.m. on the night 


Guimarra Grape Growers Are 
Now Target of Farm Workers 

New York, N.Y. — Huelga! (from $1.20 per hour to $1.50 per 
Strike! The struggle of Del- hour, and then to $1.70). 
ano farmworkers for a union Their tactic failed, however, 

continues; this time on the and on Ju , ly 23 ’ over Gl ‘ i_ 
pavements of cities through- } “""workers voted unanimously 

1 to strike tor union recognition. 
coun try. The un j on j s demanding $1.90 per 

Small groups of Delano workers k hour minimum throughout 

are now working in a 1 major the ye no ^ have 

cities to effect a national boycott varied with f he season)) job se . 


of Guimarra grapes, the largest 
un-unionized fruit producer in 
California. 

buy-off fails 

During the Farm Worker’s 
unionization struggle at Schenley 
and Di Giorgio, Guimarra, in 


curity and sick benefit guaran- 
tees, and improved working con- 
ditions, perhaps the most crucial 
issue. 

So far the workers have been 
unable to successfully close down 
Guimarra’s operations in Delano 


1 , • r 1 , • : WV.1U1CU10 a upct auuna 111 i/Cldl u 

L '“ii. : «2 the company ha, bought 


among its workers, tried to buy 


in scab workers, some illegally 


them off by raising their wages f „ om Mexico others Qn seasonal 

time work (Greenearders), and 
all under armed guard. 

NO MASS PICKETS 
They have also succeeded in 
getting an injunction against mass 
picketing. Pickets must stand 50 
feet apart. As a result of these 
tactics Guimarra has been able 
to harvest at least 55% of its 
grapes. 

These they are shipping out 
under other companies’ labels, 
making detection very difficult. 
Because these grapes are getting 
out, workers are now in the cities 
organizing retail and consumer 


(Contract Expires, 

Production Rises 

Detroit, Mich. — Right after 
they cancelled the contracts 
they started’ to speed up pro- 
duction at Chrysler. Produc- 
tion standards are generally 
set at the beginning of the 
model, so the standards had 
already been established. 

One young fellow was doing 
620 pieces. They raised his pro- 
duction to 820. We had no con- : . „ . , , , 

tract and he objected very * ° ‘he brand labels 

otormnitelv known to be used by Guimarra. 


stenuously. 

KANGAROO COURT 

When they got him into their 
kangaroo court, they called the 
committeeman in and the worker 
really performed in front of the 
court. They took him over to 
labor relations in the main build- 
ing, and they argued 'the produc- 
tion question. 

They were saying that they 
didn’t raise production. The 820 
pieces was what they always 
wanted, it was always on the 
books. 

The man said, “Well alright, I 
will give you 620 good pieces and 
the rest in scrap.” (They had an 
awful lot of scrap coming off that 
line). He said, “Yorf won’t get 
820 good pieces.” 

EXCITEMENT 

If there was ever a Black 
Power advocate he was one, be- 
cause he got very violent and 
got everybody excited. He threat- 
ened to hit one man in the head. 

He told the man, “If you are 
not satisfied with what I am 
doing, you fire me. Fire me right 
now; give me the slip right now!” 
The man said, “You can’t tell 
me how to fire you!” 

The supervisor told the fore- 
man, “If you are going to fire 
him, you are going to do it the 
way I want you to — for insub- 
ordination.” So the man went on 
his way, back to the shop. 
PRODUCTION x 

The committeeman spent a lot 
of time processing his grievance. 
They got a little excited when 
they saw it. They said, “You 
know this man is a black power 
advocate, don’t you? You know 
why he raised cain here.” 

He said, “I understand all that, 
but the production question still 
stands. It makes no difference 
what one is, the production ques- 
tion still stands.” 


On Sept. 3, six Delano workers 
( three Mexican - Americans and 
three Filipino - Americans) ar--| 
rived in N. Y. They spent the 
first week walking the streets, 
stopping at every grocery and 
sunermarket to ask the owners 
not to buy any of the scab brands. 
A few stores agreed to cooperate; 
most didn't. 

As it would have been impos- 
sible for six workers to set up 
picket lines at 600 stores, they 
directed their attack, instead, 
upon the two major fruit distri- 
bution points in the City; the 
Fruit Auction at Pier 28 (Canal 
St.), and the Hunts Point market 
in the Bronx. 

Since Sept. 7, the six workers, 
joined by sympathetic taxicab 
drivers, teachers, hospital work- 
ers, garment workers and N&L 
members, have picketed the pier 
and market, but with little 
success. 

Although the workers are nego- 
tiating with teamster locals in 
the city, they have not yet or- 
dered their men to respect the 
line; and there are not enough 
people on the picket lines to 
forcibly keep the trucks from 
picking up scab grapes. 

NEED HELP 

The workers are convinced that 
their strike absolutely cannot win 
without a successful boycott in 
New York and other cities; to 
have a successful boycott they 
must have help, especially on the 
picket lines. 

The Delano workers are carry- 
ing the Guimarra struggle to 34 
cities in the U.S. and Canada. 
They are badly in need of help. 
Readers may get information 
about UFW activity in their areas 
by writing to the United Farmj 
Workers Organizing Committee, I 
Box 130, Delano, Calif. 


before the strike, Columbia found 
that it had the money after all. 

Over in the Bronx, where I 
work, 1)000 Einstein Complex 
workers were finally recognized 
by their gracious employer, Yes- 
hiva University. Recognition came 
only after a six-month campaign. 

On one occasion a girl in my 
department was told that if she 
signed a union card she would 
never get a promotion. She an- 
swered, “That’s the same promo- 
tion you’ve been promising me 
for three years. I’m not that 
dumb.” 

One division supervisor oro- 
mised pay raises all around if the 
workers would dump the union, 
and then gave pay cuts instead 
when they refused. 

One of the big issues for all 
of us at Einstein is health ben- 
efits. We work at hospitals, but 
we have not one health benefit 
unless we pay f or it ourselves. 
And since hospitals are “non- 
profit,” we don’t even get work- 
men’s or unemployment compen- 
sation. 

On election day, Oct. 16. Yes- 
hiva predicted that workers 
would “reject this union busi- 
ness.” We won, 619-193. 

Near Columbia University, St. 
Luke’s Hospital workers won the 
right to an election this month. 
St. Luke’s is closely connected 
with Columbia (if not actually 
owned by them), and workers 
there had lost one battle for 
recognition in 1963. 

This time a lab technician 
went to Local 1199 and asked 
for help in organizing. They said, 
VHere’s fifty cards, go and sign 
them up and we’ll see.” The next 
day he brought them back signed. 

Workers at St. Luke’s contact- 
ed members of News and Letters 
to get student support for picket 
lines at the hospital. A leaflet 
was published, telling students 
what was happening only two 
blocks away and asking them to 
join the picket line. 

The first picket was held in a 
pouring rain. Only eight students 
showed up. When asked, one stu- 
dent said, “I didn’t know workers 
picketed in the rain.” The next 
time over 200 picketed, and the 
student support was substantial. 

St. Luke’s has just set a date 
for the election, and the workers 
feel sure that they’ll win. “Hos- 
pital sweatshops are going to end 
in N.Y.C.”, said a St. Luke’s work 
er “because we just won’t act 
like House slaves anymore.” 


On the Line 


Big Table May Be Settled 9 
But Little Table Is Vital 

By John Allison 

We started out negotiations with Chrysler with two 
tables, the Big Table and the Small Table. The Big Table 
is the one that contains national issues. The Little Table 
contains local issues. 

What is new this time is that we are working with the 
old contract except that Chrysler will not check off union 

dues. & ^ 


It seems we are forced to for- 
get what was a rule in the old 
days: No Contract, No Work. 
Ford was on strike, and yet the 
Canadian plants were working 
and some workers were called 
back to make parts for American 
Motors. 

YES OR NO 

The facts we have to face are 
these: Big Table vs. Little Table. 
Ford was on strike, but not on 
strike. We are at war in Vietnam, 
but we are not at war. Every- 
thing seems as if it may be yes, 
and then again, it may be no. 

You can well see how hard it 
is for the workers to follow the 
leadership of the UAW. The same 
kind of thing goes on at the local 
level. 

Ford has already settled the 
“bread and butter” issues. We 
are told there is no more money 
to be had at Chrysler. The only 
remaining fight that is left for the 
rank and file, from which they 
can gain anything is around local 
issues at the Little Table. 
“NITTY-GRITTY” 

We are now bargaining to get 
down to the real “nitty-gritty” 
of collective bargaining. Need I 
tell you the International Reps 
are looking over our shoulders? 
They’re trying their best to hurry 
things up so they can get off the 
hook. 

They say Wednesday, Nov. 8, 
is the day we shall have a con- 
tract, or Thursday is the day we 
will start walking. We are not 
sure at this point whether to say 
we will be striking Chrysler as in 
the old days, or whether to say 
jve will be teasing Chrysler come 
Thursday. 

Working conditions in the 
plant are far more important to 
the worker, who is working a 
seven day week in most of the 
Chrysler plants. 

MAIN ISSUES 

Break time, food, protective 


clothing, cleanliness, safety, oil, 
smoke and fumes — these are the 
issues we are dealing with at the 
Local Table. All these things 
should be easy to settle. But pro- 
duction is King and as long as the 
King lives, his Subjects will have 
to wait for better conditions. 

Down with the King. 

Long live the workers. . 


N.J. Teachers Rallying to 
Gain Unionization Rights 

Asbury Park, N.J. — Some | speakers made it clear that “the 
7,000 Jersey teachers gather- right to invoke sanctions” meant 
ed here Oct. 22 in a militant I striking wherever necessary. 


rally for “Teachers’ Rights,” 
sponsored by the N.J. Educa- 
tion Association (NJEA). 

This was the first rally of this 
kind ever held and marks a new 
mood among the members of the 
traditionally passive and “pro- 
fessionalistic” Association. 

SHOW SOLIDARITY 

The idea for the rally grew 
out of a solidarity rally of about 
300 teachers held last^ June in 
Union Beach, N.J., when Harry 
Haller, president of the local as- 
sociation, was fired from his job, 
and 30 of the 50 teachers in the 
system quit in protest. 

Such solidarity is a new feature 
for teachers. The Union Beach 
Board of Ed. had refused to bar- 
gain with Haller, got court in- 
junctions against him, and then 
fired him. He was a main speaker 
at this rally and received a stand- 
ing ovation. 

RIGHTS DEMANDED 

The crowd cheered when he 
declared that teachers would no 
longer knuckle under to Birchite 
boards, reactionary judges, and 
an indifferent state legislature. 
Although the language used was 
that of “professionalism,” all the 


Among the “rights” teachers 
demanded were the right to in- 
voke sanctions, run for school 
boards, impeach school board 
members, and make school boards 
negotiate. Mainly they want the 
right to teach; this includes de- 
cent wages, a lunch hour, free- 
dom from outside influence in the 
classroom, respect and personal 
dignity. 

Although this was never men- 
tioned, it is clear that the chal- 
lenge of teacher unionism from 
the AFT (AFL-CIO) has stimu- 
lated NEA officials and members 
out of their torpor, and they don’t 
want to be left behind in the new 
militancy. 

MEMBERS NEGOTIATE 

What is interesting about the 
NEA organizations is that nego- 
titions with boards are local and 
“do-it-yourself” with the mem- 
bers themselves doing the nego- 
tiating. The local groups are as 
militant as the members want 
them to be and usually get sup- 
port from the parent group. - 

Often, however, boards refuse 
to deal with these locals, and that 
is why Teachers Rights is so im- 
portant for the NEA members. 


Mahwah Ford 
Workers Hit 
Contract Deal 

Mahwah, N.J. — “This con- 
tract stinks.” “We’ve been 
had.” “We lost money.” 
“It’s a sellout.” These words 
were on the lips of hundreds 
of Ford workers as they 
showed up at the Local #906 
LAW Union Hall on Oct. 26 
to ratify the national and 
local contracts. ~ 

Most of the workers were either 
openly angry or just not talking. 
Many stayed home because they 
felt thej-e was no point in voting 
at all. 

NO BETTER OFF 

They were disappointed in the 1 
national contract which provided 
only 20c an hour increase for the 
first year and about 12c for the 
next two years for production 
workers. With a rising cost of 
living, and a $2 dues increase 
pushed through by Reuther dur- 
ing the strike, they are no better 
off than they were before. 

They were also surprised and 
angry to learn that the new Guar- 
anteed Annual Wage provisions 
Reuther made so much of don’t 
go into force until- December 
1968. 

Worst of all, the issue of work- 
ing conditions and on-the-job 
grievances, which meant the most 
to the workers, were once again 
entirely left out. 

THE LOCAL CONTRACT 

The issues on the local con- 
tract — excessive heat, work stan- 
dards (speedup), and subcon- 
tracting of work out of the UAW 
ship — were the ones that had 
really interested these- workers 
during the strike. Yet none of the 
workers and even the committee-, 
men knew what was in the local 
contract they had been voting on 
since early in the day. Finally, 
the voting had to be stopped and 
a meeting called. 

After the vote one worker said: 
“Most of the stuff we asked for 
we didn’t get, and what we did 
get was nothing but vague prom- 
ises that we’ll have to fight to 
get enforced.” 

On the issue of heat, what peo- 
ple wanted- was either a shorter 
workday or air-conditioning. What 
they got was four blowers to be 
installed next May. Four blowers 
won’t do much about the 112° 
temperatures that have been re- 
ported in the shop. 

Another thing they wanted was 
more drinking fountains. The con- 
tract now says that the company 
“intends” to install them. It 
doesn’t say when. The workers 
feel they will have to fight for 
them by strike or slow-down — as 
they have fought for eleven years 
over heat — before anything will 
be done. 
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Editorial 

Che Guevara, Revolutionary 


Che Guevara has joined the ranks of immortal martyrs. What 
makes his martyrdom unique is that he chose not to remain part 
6f the new state power, although he had been a leader of the 
successful revolution in Cuba. He gave up his post as head of the 
economic ministry and embarked anew on the hardships of guerrilla 
fighting in still another country, Bolivia. 

Che’s death in Bolivia at the hands of U.S.-trained-and-led 
Bolivian Rangers was a case of outright murder. He had ■> been 
wounded and surrounded by a force of 180, armed with automatic 
rifles. He was alive. From Quebrada del Yuro, where he had been 
overwhelmed, he was carried five miles on a stretcher to the town 
of Higueras. There the Bolivian army junta was asked what to do 
with him. Assured of American support, they ordered him shot. 

Although Bolivia has no official death penalty, Che was executed 
within two hours of arrival in Higueras. Seven bullet holes were 
clearly visible, including one through the heart, administered AFTER 
he became a prisoner. His fingers were then cut off to identify his 
fingerprints, obligingly sent the Bolivian military by the Argentinian 
junta. His body, strapped to a helicopter, was then flown to Valle 
Grande and taken to a Catholic hospital where the body was put 
on public exhibition. 

®y''’So afraid was the Bolivian military of even the dead Guevara 
that, though it is against all custom in Catholic Bolivia, his body 
was nevertheless cremated. Even that didn’t end the macabre ritual. 
As if that would stop Che from becoming a beacon for all Latin 
Americans struggling for freedom from their own oligarchy and 
U.S. imperialism, they then scattered his ashes to the wind. 

WHEN THE TIRIE IS RIPE 

In vain are all these frantic efforts to erase the memory of the 
revolutionary martyr. Pure delusion is the thought that, with his 
death, the revolt against the exploitative regime has ended. Bolivia, 
has more than doubled its military budget during the Barrientos 
tyrrany. In view of the fact that Bolivia is at war with no one — 
that is, no- outside enemy, large or small — it is clear that the 17 
per cent of the national budget spent on “defense” is spent on arms 
to fight its own masses. When the time is ripe, the cold-blooded 
murder of Che will be avenged by the Bolivian masses who will 
put an end to this oligarchical regime. 

The Bolivian masses had once before succeeded in ridding them- 
selves of a military junta soon after the end of the world war. But 
they found that it is insufficient to succeed “at home” unless they 
also overthrow U.S. imperialism’s iron grip on the country’s economy. 
It is this which Che’s fight has highlighted. 

To prepare themselves for the uphill struggle on two fronts 
it becomes necessary to also have a clear head, that is to say, a 
revolutionary theory, fully integrated with the self-activity of the 
masses. It is for this reason that we must not blind ourselves to the 
double tragedy of Guevara’s death. Bravely he lived and bravely he 
died, but he did not do in Bolivia what he had done in Cuba: relate 
himself to the masses. 

SOCIAL REVOLUTION AND GUERRILLA WAR 

Guevara’s isolation from the mass movement arose from a cer- 
tain concept of guerrilla warfare as a substitute for social revolution. 
The impatience with the masses who do not rise at the call of the 
guerrilla leaders, the disdain for the city, which Castro had called 
“a cemetery of revolutionaries and resources,” the scorn for theory — 
all added up to isolating Guevara from the Bolivian masses at the 
moment he decided’ the time was ripe. His tragic death makes it 
imperative that these facts become widespread because there is no 
other way to uproot oppression once and for all. 

Che himself had admitted, in tracing the development of the 
Cuban revolution, that “The men who arrived in Havana after two 
years of arduous struggle in the mountains and plains . . . are not 
the same men, ideologically, that landed on the beaehes of Las 
Coloradas . . . Their distrist of the campesino has been converted 
into affection and respect for his virtues; their total ignorance of 
life in the country has been converted into a knowledge of the needs 
of our guajiros: their flirtations with statistics and with theory have 
been fixed by the cement which is practice.” 

However, the theory and practice of guerrilla warfare as if 
that were the only road to revolution led Guevara to disdain other 
forms of class struggles — from a minor strike to a general strike, 
from political struggles to theoretical development, including the 
separation of true Marxism from Communist perversions. 

Because Guevara could not separate the one from the other, 
he became impatient and looked for shortcuts to revolution. Yet he 
himself did, at certain critical periods, understand that only when 
the working class and the peasants are united, “the first step toward 
definite liberation is taken”. 

SPONTANEITY AND THEORY 

This is what the guerrilla fighter forgets when he becomes im- 
patient and wishes to substitute himself for the masses. At those 
moments, Guevara argued against the statement of Lenin: “Without 
a revolutionary theory, there is no revolutionary movement”. Instead 
he held that “even if theory is not known, the revolution can suc- 
ceed if historic reality is interpreted correctly and if the forces 
involved in it are utilized correctly.” 

But it is not a question of “utilizing” the forces. A revolutionary 
who appreciates the elemental surge of the masses learns from them 
because he then sees them as reason, not only as mass force and 
energy. The fatal flaw in the concept of guerrilla war, whether that 
be the concept of Guevara or Mao or Giap, is that it is taken to 
be the equivalent of social revolution. 

It is impossible, however, to create revolutions from above. 
They arise from the spontaneous, creative self-activity of the masses. 
The theoretician who learns this prepares himself for the revolution. 

To work out a new relationship of guerrilla fighting to social 
revolution, of theory to practice, of the class struggles of the factory 
workers and those of agricultural labors remains the task. In this 
way alone can the death of Che Guevara become a movement toward 
so total a revolution that it will abolish decadent capitalism and 
create a totally new, humanist foundation for life and labor and 
thought — a new society. 
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PROTESTS AGAINST THE WAR 


At a recent CORE meeting, 
one of our members told us 
that his brother had just been 
killed in Vietnam. “He wasn’t 
killed by the war,” he said. 
“He was killed by the sys- 
tem. 

“He was in the Army sev- 
eral years ago. He got out 
and tried to get a job. But he 
was black, and he couldn’t 
get a job. So he enlisted 
again. If he had been able to 
find a job, he’d be alive right 
now. 

“That’s why I say he wasn’t 
a war casualty. He was a cas- 
ualty of the system.” ' 

CORE Member 
Detroit 

* * * 

The only division I noticed 
among the people I work with 
over the anti-war demonstra- 
tions was this: the older ones 
seem to be opposed to this 
war; the younger ones are op- 
posed to all wars. As for me, 
I’m with the youth. 

Hospital Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

A history teacher at my 
Junior High School went to 
the Washington March Octo- 
ber 21. He heard and saw 
many interesting things there 
that he reported to our class 
the next Monday. 

A Negro girl demonstrator 
walked up to a Negro soldier 
guarding the Pentagon. She 
started talking to him and 
telling him off because he 
was a soldier. 

After a while he couldn’t 
take it anymore so he laid 
down his helmet and rifle and 
joined the demonstrators. A 
few minutes later he was ar- 
rested by M.P.s. 

There was also a group of 
protesters who walked in front 
of a line of soldiers while 
humming taps. 

I think the March served 
the purpose of showing the 
world what the American 
people think of the war in 
Vietnam. The March was a 
protest against Administration 
policy, and a vote for peace. 

Ninth Grader 
Detroit 

* * * 

You know what story sold 
the most papers at the Wash- 
ington March? The report 
from Milwaukee. Everbody 
wanted to know what was 
going on there. And nobody 
else had the story. 

Committee Member 
Detroit 

* * * 

A positive fact of the Wash- 
ington March to me was the 
negation of Black Nationalist 
practice of separating black 
and white. Despite the pleas 
of Black Nationalist leaders 
over the PA system for all 
black people at the march to 
march separately, many black 
people marched and protested 


together with the white de- 
monstrators. 

I cannot believe that black 
people will separate their 
goals of freedom from the 
goals of other freedom fight- 
ers. It is black and white to- 
gether that will overcome- 

Detroit 

. Marcher 

* * * 

Did you hear about the In- 
dians on a Reservation in the 
Northwest who were recently 
polled on their attitudes to- 
ward the war, and whether 
they thought the U.S. Should 
be in Vietnam? 

About 80% of those polled 
said the U.S. should get out 
of Vietnam. The rest said the 
U.S. should get out of Ameri- 
ca. Reader 

Detroit 

* * * 

I’ve been boycotting Saran 
Wrap for some time as a pro- 
test against Dow Chemical 
Corp., but recently visited a 
relative who was still using it. 
Every time she put a piece 
over a dish of food and I saw 
how it would cling to what- 
ever it touched, I had visions 
of how the Napalm clings to 
the skin it touches. It made 
my flesh crawl so much that 
she promised to 'begin boy- 
cotting it, too. Secretary 

Ohio 

* • * * 

Reagan came out with some 
pretty totalitarian sugges- 
tions for ending the anti-war 
demonstrations right after the 
Washington March. He must 
really admire General Ky 
(who “really admires” Hitler), 
for the efficient way the stu- 
dent demonstrations were 
ended in Vietnam. 

The South Vietnamese po- 
lice simply smashed into a 
student anti-government news 
conference, grabbed the three 
leaders and put them in the 
army. One of them was the 
head of the Saigon University 
Students Association, which 
represents more than 20,000 
students. 

Most of the students arrest- 
ed after other demonstrations 
have also been drafted. 

Secretary 

Detroit 

_ * * ' * 

My baby-sitter is an elderly 
woman who doesn’t usually 
say much about world politics, 
or anything else, for that mat- 
ter. But she makes more sense 
when she does, than all the 
glib politicians put together. 

She was watching the TV 
coverage of the way that 
the Washington demonstrations 
were handled, and put it this 
way: “It’s bad enough that 
they have our soldiers fighting 
the people over there. Now 
they’re fighting them over 
here, too. What this world 
needs is peace.” 

Period. Negro Mother 

Detroit 
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The trouble is that the great 
leaders can always use “law 
and order” on the poor whites 
and the Negroes, even if they 
are fighting for justice for all 
the people. Why, when there is 
a march for freedom, do the 
police have to go in hitting 
people over, the head and 
throwing them in jail — just 
for marching? 

These big white leaders 
must realize that the time is 
changing in every way. Why 
should anyone try to kill peo- 
ple just in order to hold onto' 
some law that the leaders 
don’t even want themselves?* 

This country would, be in 
good shape if it wasn’t always 
going into other people’s coun- 
tries, trying to rule the whole 
world, and killing all the poor 
and Negro people who stand in 
their way. When they do that, 
they think they have every- 
thing their way. But the truth 
is that the world is growing 
wiser, and nobody can tell 
others what they must do any 
longer. 

Ethel Dunbar 
Detroit 

THE BLACK REVOLT 

Goldwater would try Car- 
michael for treason and if 
convicted execute him, thus, 
wrongly or rightly, bringing 
death to one more of many 
Black men, killed in this coun- 
try:"''' 

James Baldwin somewhere 
points out that loyalty is a two 
way street — he was ready 
enough to be loyal to this coun- 
try, but it was only too ready 
to be disloyal to Black people. 
Doesn’t he have a point? 

Morally, not legalistally, if 
a country treats almost any 
foreigner better than it does 
you, a “citizen”, how much 
loyalty do you owe it? Could 
as many foreign tourists be 
murdered (almost without pub- 
licity or ceremony) as happens 
to Black people in the U.S.? 

Let’s not forget, either, how 
heavily white violent racists 
voted to make Barry president. 
They were among the “26 mil- 
lion” he bragged about. 

White Reader 
Florida 

-* * * 

It would seem that there has 
been a change in the basic 
philosophy of the OEO. Two 
people on the Job Corps Staff 
training staff were suspended 
unofficially for taking part in 
the Black Power movement. 

Phil Carter, who has been 
in the Civil Rights movement 
since ’61 and one pf those who 
formed the Black Youth Con- 
vention in Newark, and Wen- 
dell Maynard, who also has- 
been in the civil rights move- 
ment and is white, were 
barred from doing their jobs 
(training Job Corps staff peo- 
ple; unofficial suspension) 
without being told why, and 
have been threatened with 
suspension. 

They were suspended on 
Sept. 22 after two actions took 
place: 

(1) Thfe Police Chief of 
Huntington, W. Va. wrote a 
letter to Senator Byrd of W. 
Va. stating that Carter and 
others believed to be on the 
OEO staff, some of them 
white, were spreading rumors 
and trying to start riots in the 
Black community. , 

He asked that Byrd look into 
the matter and, if they were 
in OEO, to see what he could 
do. (The letter appeared in the 
Congressional Record - Senate 
of Oct. 3 page 14109). 

(2) Maynard defended a 
Black worker on the OEO 
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staff who had been fired for 
dating a white girl. 

It seems that Mr. Carter and 
Mr. Maynard are just the first 
of a number of people to be 
intimidated in this way. In 
July, an official of the Pover- 
ty Program said they would 
get rid of all the “trouble 
makers” in the OEO involved 
in the Black Power Move- 
ment or other movements. 

Those involved have formed 
a committee to fight the sus- 
pension of anyone who is in- 
volved in either the Black 
Power movement or others. 
Anyone who would like to help 
them can get more information 
' from Phillip Carter, care of 
Liburd, 627 E. 9th St. Apt. 7, 
New York, N.Y. 10009. ■ 

BYC Member 
California 

TEACHER STRIKES 

The voices of many minority 
groups in this country have 
spoken out in an effort to 
grasp their right to live un- 
hindered in this hypocritic 
society. It is high time that 
the teachers have united in 
an effort to escape the tyranny 
of the school administration. 

To teachers, freedom of 
speech is ah empty _ phrase. 
If a teacher voices any opin- 
ion in class, he is liable to 
lose his job and be disgraced 
publicly. Teachers in some 
states are required to sign 
loyalty oaths to the states in 
which they teach. 

As a result of such restrict- 
ions on their rights, promising 
students refuse to enter teach- 
ing as a career. 

Teacher strikes have shown 
the adminstrators that teach- 
ers no longer will remain apa- 
thetic. Teachers as well as 
students must be given the 
right to decide course content 
and relevancy, not a bunch 
of bureaucrats who grow rich 
on deals with textbook manu- 
facturers. 

The actions in Detroit and 
New York have signalled a 
new day in the position of the 
teacher toward his necessary 
rights. 

Education Student 
Louisiana 

• 

FINISHED PRODUCT? 

A neighbor who works as 
a machinist in one of the local 
steel factories here in Chicago 
came home swearing that he 
would not go back to work at 
the factory. 

He makes $100 per week at 
his job. The other day a Negro 
worker got a 5 cent “incentive” 
at his job at stacking material 
in the warehouse of the fac- 
tory. 

My friend was angry and 
said that if the Negro could 
get a raise, why wouldn’t the 
company give him one too. He 
said that if the Negro could 
he should, and he would be 
more interested in getting a 
five cent raise in recognition 
of his effort than he would jn 
a uniform 20 cent raise. 

It struck me that he saw 
personal meaning in his job, 
but it became insignificant in 
the face of the total lack of 
interest on the part of the 
company. 

I told him about how the 
capitalists have always tried 
to divide the labor forces along 
racial lines into two antago- 
nistic camps, but I am afraid 
it is far too late for him to 
change his mind. I think that 
he is the finished product of 
this same process. 

Student 

Chicago 


What we are trying to do is 
to reach people — young peo- 
ple, Leftists, workers, radical 
humanists — and in Israel 
there is sometimes no dividing 
line between them, which 
could be called one of Israel’s 
many unique faces, with its 
bad as well as good levels. 

We want to put out a news- 
paper in English, publish our- 
selves, well-known Israeli radi- 
cals, Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
Letter on the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict, plus translate articles 
from the Israeli newspapers. 

There are also plans to in- 
stigate a teach-in at the Tel 
Aviv university and there ' is 
an opportunity to help in mak- 
ing a movie about the anti- 
Vietnam war movement in Is- 
rael for educational purposes 
here. 

Israel is a very politically 
conscious state with many po- 
litical parties and factions. 
This is like a lid on the box 
we want to throw open. The 
threat of absorption from the 
established coalition Left is a 
challenge, but there is a 
chance for independent radical 
elements who have been dis- 
senting within their party to 
come over to us. Such is the 
split between the old and the 
youth in Israel’s political 
framework today, 

Israel most desperately 
needs an existential and po- 
litical confrontation with it- 
self. There are great hurdles 
to overcome, but the big thing 
is to gather together those like 
ourselves who have just ar- 
rived in Israel or have been 
in isolation. That’s what we 
are trying to do. 

R.T. 

Israel 

* * * 

We have read the unpub- 
lished Preface to the Italian 
edition of Marxism and Free- 
dom, written by Raya Duna- 
yevskaya, and can now under- 
stand why the publishers pre- 
ferred to print one by Arfe 
instead of hers. 

Her analysis of the class- 
struggle during the 1920’s, fas- 
cism, communist policy, popu- 
lar front, the Partisan move- 
ment, etc., is very exact. But 
what vexed the publishers? 

1 — The theory of capitalism 
as a class society in which in- 
tellectual and manual lahor 
are separated, and “dead 
labor” or capital dominates 
“living labor” or the worker. 

2 — the theory of state-capi- 
talism as a class-society. 

3— the theory of the USSR 
as state-capitalism, in which 
the communist bureaucrats ex- 
ploit the workers just as the 
private bureaucrats do in the 
western state-capitalist coun- 
tries. 

4 — the rediscovery of revolu- 
tionary traditions, both Italian 
and international. 

All these things vex the 
Italian “Left” (above all the 
Communist Party), and also 
the Italian bourgeois move- 
ments who need the Italian 
Left parties for the establish- 


ment of modern state-capital- 
ism in Italy. 

Therefore, the Arfe preface 
was preferable to Raya Duna- 
yevskaya’s. 

G.D. 

Italy 

* * * 

The situation in South Arabia 
has cause quite a surprise 
here. Britain will be out be- 
fore the appointed date which 
was to be next January. 

We must welcome the col- 
lapse of the Federal Govern- 
ment set up by Britain. What- 
ever the outcome Britain must 
get out. 

At the moment, it looks as 
if Nassar’s F.L.O.S.Y. has lost 
but the trade union seems to 
be still supporting this body. 

It is good that Britain should 
be left without an excuse to re- 
main, but, as we know, “lib- 
eration” does not necessarily 
mean freedom for the people. 
It does not mean that the 
N.L.F. will not be in trouble 
with the Nasser-sponsored 
elements. 

Observer, 

Scotland 

* * * 

It is interesting that in Span- 
ish the meaning of “reform” 
is quite a bit different from 
its meaning in English. The 
Spanish “reform” is possible 
after revolutionary direct ac- 
tion, not before. That is the 
reason why the state-capitalist 
Partido Revolucinario Institu- 
cion tries to maintain the fic- 
tion that it is a revolutionary 
party under revolutionary lead- 
ership. 

The rural campesinos are 
not fooled and are just as like- 
ly to take over a town or sec- 
tion when their rights are 
taken away. Recently, when 
the President welched on land 
distribution he had symbolical- 
ly made on Constitution Day, 
Feb. 17, the people who had 
received that land as well as 
others without land, settled 
on the land anyway. 

When local politicians at- 
tempted to convince the peo- 
ple to leave, the people cap- 
tured the politicians and held 
them as hostages. As far as I 
know, since the press hasn’t 
mentioned any more about it, 
the people are still living on 
the land, and have organized 
themselves for its defense. 

Student 

Mexico 

* * * 

During the first six months 
of this year, over 294 miners 
have lost their lives in under- 
ground mining accidents ex- 
tracting the gold, diamonds 
and minerals which make the 
white community of South 
Africa a rich nation. The 
miners who lost their lives 
carry a black skin and the 
profiteers are white. 

During 1966, 767 black Afri- 
cans lost their lives to extract 
gold and diamonds from the 
earth of Africa for the profit 
and pleasure of the rich white 
men throughout the world. 

--- -- Student 
Africa 
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TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

Black Mass Revolt: Where to Now? 

Because of the importance of BLACK MASS REVOLT, which 
has just been published by News & Letters Committees, I am turning 
over my column-space this issue to reprint excerpts from the last 
chapter, “Where to Now?” — Raya Dunayevskaya. 

. * * * 

The whole point against whitey is to get rid of the power 
structure, that is to say, the capitalist class system. Without tearing 
that out by its roots, no freedom is possible. Tokenism will not do. 
That must go. Far from creating jobs for the masses, or ridding, 
the slums of rats, much less ridding them of the tenements them- 
selves, or sending the poor black man’s children to the universities 
from which one may reach Congress, the Senate and now even the 
Supreme Court, tokenism props up the status quo, “the system”. 

Too many of the leaders who talk about black power mean 
only electoral power as if that would change the system. They 
talk about being the majority, or promise they “soon will be”, in 
the cities. But the masses down South, where they are the majority, 
know that voting doesn’t change anything very much. It isn’t only 
that whitey cheats them out of their majority— that they do expertly 
even when the blacks do come and vote. But the greater truth still 
is this: so long as the “boss and black” relationship remains, no vote 
can change their conditions of life. 

SO OVERPOWERING is that relationship of “boss to black” 
that when the New Deal first came South, even the federal power 
had to bow to it. And it is even more true now that “neutral” 
mechanization — Automation — has taken over. Just consider the singly 
fact that even in the state of Mississippi in the 17 counties where 
most of the cotton is grown, no less than 75 per cent of all cotton 
picking is done, not by human labor, but by machine. It is in the 
heart of the South, in the places where the Negro is still the 
majority, where there is actual starvation, actual infant mortality 
that compares with what it is in the most technologically underde- 
veloped countries like India — where the actual health conditions of 
the adult population in any village are comparable to those in 
Lowndes County, Alabama, or the Mississippi Delta. 

It drives the masses from the farms to the cities, in the South 
as well as the North. But, though there is 65 per cent urbanization 
among Negroes, this too solves no problems as unemployment follows 
the Negro wherever he goes. Of course, they have certain power, 
as the revolts in the cities have shown. But, unless one is strategically 
placed in industry, one cannot stop its wheels from turning and 
thus stop capitalism-in its tracks. 

* * * 

TO GIVE ANY other impression by claiming that the organiza- 
tion of the ghettos is equivalent to the organization in the factories 
is only to sow disastrous illusions. The masses are right to reject 
these illusions, and, instead, try to find some solidarity with white 
labor — the white rank and file workers who do oppose management. 
Not only are they involved throughout the country in big strikes 
together, but the black workers are right to use this as the reason 
for not isolating themselves from the white workers by lumping 
them in the same category as the whitey who is boss'. > . 

Nor are they about to accept a Sunday sermon as a “philosophy 
of history”. Just as black nationalism didn’t change its class nature 
by moving from Elijah Muhammad’s “Nation of Islam” to the 
Christianity of a Black Jesus and a Black Madonna, so black power, 
exhilarating as that naturally is, will not mean tearing the system 
up by its roots unless it means mass power, working class power. 
This is what a black worker meant when he said, “I like to listen 
to Rap Brown and Stokely Carmichael. I like to hear them lay it 
on the line to whitey. They talk it up good. But that doesn’t mean 
I’ll follow them. I have to see things change right here, first”, and 
he pointed to the production line ... 

* * * ■ ■ • 

IT WILL NOT do to speak of a “philosophy of history” as if 
that, to use an expression of Marx’s, is nothing more than “the 
evacuating motion” of the intellectual’s own head. Unless the 
philosophy arises out of a historic movement of masses struggling 
for total freedom, and the whole world is its stage, it can neither 
answer the urgency of our life and times, nor bear the seeds of the 
future forward movement of humanity. Because the Carmichaels 
understand this (but only in part), they are trying to associate 
..“black power” with the struggles of the “third world”. The ad- 
vantage there is that this means the mellowing of the blackness, 
since there are many oppressed whites, yellows, and whatever other 
color the human is. 

The trouble is that this “third world” that is being associated 
with “black power” seems to be only that part of it which follows ’ 
the “Communist line” — and that only at the moment when it is not 
revolutionary, but more racist than either nationalist or interna- 
tionalist. At the same time, Carmichael is so preoccupied with 
“shortcuts to revolution” (guerrilla warfare) that he doesn’t even 
realize that, instead of a shortcut, he is holding on to a short circuit. 
But. the revolution in America is not about to short circuit itself 
before it has ever gained sufficient momentum to achieve the goal 
of total freedom. 

* * * 

THE ADVANTAGE of all the talk of black power is its own 
dynamism, the fact that it is altogether too late now to turn it back 
to a talk among “leaders”. What some call the civil rights doldrums, 
and others call the fatal division within the black nationalist move- 
ment, we, of News & Letters Committees, see as the organization of 
mass thought by the masses themselves. There is no substitute for 
this self-organization of thought, any more than there is a substitute 
for the self-emancipation of the masses. The task is too large, too 
vital, to be left to intellectuals, or even to a “cadre organization”. 

It has to be a mass activity ... 

But no Great Walls separate spontaneity from organization. 
They, too, are related — as is thought to action. Any separation of 
one from the other would be fatal. The unifying cement for the 
two is the type of organization which includes the organization of 
one’s thought. That task, too, cannot be achieved without you. We 
invite you to join with us on the hard road to total freedom. 

—News & Letters Committees 
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NEW BEGINNINGS 

by Eugene Walker 

(I turn my column over this month to B. Wendell, a 10th grade 
student whose evaluation of education and miseducation will be 
recognized by students everywhere, — E.W.) 


/ 


School vs. Education 


The saying, “I don’t let school interfere with my educa- 
tion,” is really no paradox. School as it exists is the exact 
opposite of education. 

School is essentially an industrial training system, 
a component part of the capitalist system; but besides 
trying to turn out obedient workers, it also attempts to 
produce docile citizens and terror-stricken conformists, and 
reproduce this society’s values, greed and love of consump- 
tion. ® 

It is a passive, hammer-forced 
process, in which the student is 
compelled to digest the informa- 
tion and values that will allow 
him to carry out his particular 
social function efficiently and ac- 
cept the existing society. 

EDUCATION IS ACTIVE 

Education, on the other hand, 
is an active, questioning process, 

•in which the individual develops 
his ideas about himself, about 
life in general, and about his so- 
ciety in particular. Accumulation 
of information is entirely subor- 
dinate to the development of 
knowledge and understanding. 

School, therefore, is a very 
safe thing; education is danger- 
ous, and potentially highly sub- 
versive to the existing society, 
for it leads beyond accumulation 
of information and pure thought. 

It compels action; it is the unity 
of theory and practice. 

It includes what Marx called 
“practical-critical” activity: com- 
ing to your conclusions about so- 
ciety and then acting on them. 

The very thought of a generation 


of student activists is enough to 
chill the defenders of this crazy 
society. 

The three key, intertwining 
elements of school are discipline, 
memorization, and grades. 

• DISCIPLINE, externally im- 
posed, is the key to obedience; 
therefore, the student must be 
disciplined. The student lives in 
an unfree world; therefore, he 
must be disciplined to accept it. 
He must become so used to being 
ordered about that the very idea 
o" independence seems contrary 
to human nature. 

Youthful idealism (a feature of 
human nature held in great dis- 
dain by all apologists) must be 
either totally suppressed, or so 
perverted that it can fit into the 
framework of this society. 

Meaningless requirements and 
meaningless assignments are in- 
cidental: they teach obedience in 
general rather than obedience to 
anything in particular (except 
perhaps to the symbol of author- 
ity. the teacher). 

• MEMORIZATION is both a 
form of discipline and an inde- 
pendent category in that the stu- 
dent acquires the information that 
will enable him to carry out his 
simnle social function. Memoriza- 
tion teaches acceptance, for the 
material assigned is to be mem- 
orized without question. 

Material is memorized for a 
te<d; most of it is. quickly for- 


Studenfs Picket 
War Contract 
Confab in Detroit 

Detroit, Mich. — The week 

after the Washington, DC. ^ 

demonstration, a protest was gotten. Memorization is not only 
held against the Defense and a bore, it is also an inefficient 
Government Procurement waste. But it is the only way that 
Conference by Wayne State students can be fed at least part 
University students, 
t The conference was a meeting 
of government and business rep- 
resentatives and was designed to 
increase the amount of govern- 
ment defense spending in Michi- 
gan. Its theme was “How to get 
and keep defense contracts.” 

The first day 13 demonstrators 
entered the building and began 
to talk to the businessmen. They 
were arrested for trespassing. 

On the second day of protest 
against the conference there was 
a picket line of about 50 demon- 
strators. On this day they had the 
doors of the conference hall lock- 
ed except for a side door. 

TENSION GROWS 

A group of demonstrators went 
to this side door to make it hard 
for anyone to leave or to enter 
and if possible to get inside the 
building. There was a great deal 
of tension when the demonstra- 
tors shouted at and sometimes 
almost physically tried to stop 
the businessmen from going in. 

When one of the businessmen 
kicked a demonstrator in the 
groin everyone Was stunned for a 
minute. Then the police came, 
but the businessman had already 
gone into the building. 

A second fight started a little 
later and one of the demonstrat- 
tors was arrested, though still no 
businessman had been arrested. 

Soon after this the demonstration 
broke up. 

PROTESTS TO GROW 

That this demonstration oc- 
curred less than a week after the 
march on Washington, showed 
that the march was just a begin- 
ning. Students are -going to be 
opposing all activities on campus 
that support the war. 


of wb»t this society wants them 
fed- their own interests are large- 
ly ignored. 

• GRADES are the byword of 
school, the ultimate weaoon to 
keep dissenters in line, to keep 
the students on the treadmill, 
and to buy off those more adept 
at memorization and acceptance. 

Grades are an external, imoer- 
sonal standard arbitrarily applied 
to individuals with different capa- 
cities and interests. Grades are an 
introduction to the society as a 
whole: they correspond to schooi 
as the money scale corresponds 
to capitalism. 

EDUCATION IS INDEPENDENT 

Education, therefore, must be 
largely pursued independently of 
school, except to the degree that 
realizing what school is and fight- 
ing against it provides some un- 
derstanding of what this society 
is really like at an early age. 
(Also, of course, some useful in- 
formation is probably accumulat- 
ed). 

An attack on the school system 
alone is not enough: it acquires 
its full meaning only when with- 
in the context of an attack on this 
society, and only in the destruc- 
tion of this society and the con- 
struction of a new society can 
the contradiction between school 
and education be resolved. 


British Anti-War Journal 
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Birmingham Peace Action 
Center, Factory Rd„ Birm- 
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Anti-War Protestors — Nationwide 


Oakland , Calif. 

Oakland, Cal. — The week 
of demonstrations here went 
brilliantly — many thousands 
participated, everyone 
learned a greaf deal as the 
week went on, and the spirit 
the last day was exhilarating. 
That was when we barricad- 
ed most of the streets in that 
section of Oakland and beat 
the police tactically the whole day 
— they were bringing in the Na- 
tional Guard when we dispersed. 

BEST OF all, these were dem- 
onstrations of solidarity with the 
draftees — and a good dozen of 
them over the week gave us the 
“V” sign as they got off the buses. 
That was very moving, and it 
made it all worthwhile; many 
people wept. ' 

In the end, more than 300 per- 
sons had been arrested, and prob- 
ably 100 more clubbed, others 
kicked, dragged and gassed. 

The Oakland police were at 
their worst, which is Usual. Most 
of the state police were reluctant 
participants, or at least it seemed 
that way. We could make contact 
with them. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The 
End the Draft Week started 
with a rally in front of the 
new Federal Building here. 
It was attended by some 400 
people. About 150, including 
some Vietnam veterans, 
turned in their draft cards 
and about ten others burned 
theirs. 

After some speeches all 150 
tried to carry their papers in 
to an official but the officials had 
ordered the doors locked. When 
they couldn’t get in, the pro- 
testors said no one would get in, 
and the 400 staged a sit-in before 
the doors. 

The officials then said they 
would agree to let in two people I 
with all the cards and papers. [ 

ON THE next day, a picket 
line was put up in front of the 
only induction center in South- 
ern California and a few blocked 
the entrance. The cops quickly 
arrested those in front of the 
door and separated the line in 
two parts, one on each side of 
the entrance. After this the cen- 
ter was opened for business as 
usual. 

On Wednesday, a draft holiday 
which .was called, in which stu- 
dents were asked to stay out of 
school (college and high school), 
businessmen to close their stores 
and plants and people to leave 
their jobs, but it was a flop. 

ON THURSDAY some local 
boards were picketed. On Friday 
the homes and business of local 
board members were picketed. 

The following week Dean Rusk 
spoke at the Century Plaza, the 
scene of the June 23 anti-war 
demonstration which was vicious- 
ly broken up by the cops. About 
400-500 showed dp for that, even 
though no one knew Rusk would 
be there until late Sunday night, 
and even though it was during 
the day between 1 and 2 p.m. 
This time the cops were peace- 
ful and no one was hurt. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Milwaukee, Wis. — The 
march on Washington to end 
the war in Viet Nam seemed 
at first to be very disap- 
pointing. We had marched 
the route, attended the ral- 
lies, climbed over fences and 
scrambled up the inclines to 
reach the great lawn of the 
Pentagon, and many people had 
stormed the steps — but all these 
things were done in relative 
silence, with only an occasional 
“Hell no, we won’t go!” 

A college youth got himself 
into a strategic position with a 



— News & Letters Photo 

ANTI-WAR MARCHERS massed 
in Washington, D.C., on Oct. 21 to 
move on to protest' at Pentagon 
Building, symbol of U.S. aggres- 
sion in Vietnam. 

microphone, reporting to us, who 
were standing on the lawn, what 
was happening on the steps — 
and when we heard Mm saying 
that people would now undress 
and, demonstrate in the nude, it 
seemed that he had hit the final 
lick to crown my disappointment. 

WE WERE there for some very 
serious things, namely to protest 
the slaughter of uncounted hu- 
man beings, and all these things 
seemed to give our efforts an air 
of superficiality, as if we didn’t 
really mean it at all, bht had just 
come here to have a good time. 

My disappointment had been 
hasty. On the following Tuesday 
I met another marcher who had 
stayed on the steps of the Penta- 
gon throughout the night, freezing 
and shivering with cold, deter- 
mined to stand up for his beliefs, 
to confront the military establish- 
ment of his country, to go to jail 
if need be. 

HE TOLD me that throughout 
the night and into the early hours 
o' a frosty morning a spirit had 
developed which was in perfect 
agreement to our aims. They had 
chanted and sung between serious 
periods of discussion among them- 
selves and also with the troops 
that were confronted. 

Let me say that I stand correct- 
ed: In the final analysis our dem- 
onstration was not superficial at 
all, but really showed our true 
feelings about the horrendous 
policies of the U.S. government. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Detroit, Mich. — The dem- 
onstration I participated in at 
the Pentagon was different 
from just a march. There 
was a feeling of being inef- 
fectual in marching. One 
thing that you depend upon 
when you march is the num- 
ber of people. 

If two million people, or maybe 
more, marched then perhaps 
Johnson and capitalism would 
stop the war in Vietnam. But 
they ignore the protest marchers 
now and they would probably just 
ignore marches then. 

SO A feeling of more resist- 
ance has developed. It is a de- 
fiance as well as resistance. It 
is active protest. There was a 
feeling that we had a right to be 
at the Pentagon, even if the gov- 
ernment had not given permis- 
sion. That we had a right to stop 
the war; to stop the Pentagon. 

That is why when a group broke 
through the line of MPs to the 
upper mall, it seemed like a 
victory. Or when the soldier 
joined us or when some demon- 
strators burned their draft cards. 
It all said: you cannot control 
us. This is true individually, but 
the system still remains and the 
war still continues. 

The anti-war movement has 
become more than just against 


war; it is against the system. 
But this means there has to be 
workers, not just the youth and 
the middle i class involved in the 
movement. It is at the point of 
production that the system can be 
destroyed. That would mean a 
social revolution. 

I WAS told once that all that 
mattered for a person to join the 
anti-war movement was that he 
be against the war. It is true you 
have to be against the war, but 
I am in the movement for more 
than that. I am not only fighting 
for the freedom of the Vietna- 
mese people, but for my freedom 
as well. 

New York , N.Y. 

New York, N.Y. — The 
unanimous verdict of press 
and government officials is 
that “peaceful democratic 
protests” are being spoiled 
by “extremists engaging in 
ugly violence.”- Obviously, 
they wish everyone wouid 
go back to parading, psalm- 
singing and sitting. 

The official slogans of the 
Washington demonstration were 
“From Protest to Resistance” 
and “Confront the Warmakers.” 
Since President Johnson has so 
successfully ignored public opin- 
ion and orderly petition, people 
in the peace movement have de- 
cided to change their ’tactics. 

In Washington, I saw all kinds 
of people battling with the police 
ana guards — professors, students, 
even middle-aged and middle- 
class types — people who would 
normally have “abhorred” vio- 
lence but who were frustrated 
enough to get in it. All the .wish- 
ful talk about “a few extremists” 
won’t change that. 

BUT WILL this new tactic 
change things? I doubt it. The 
“resistance” being practiced is 
largely symbolic: holding up a 
troop bus for a few hours or 
blocking the Pentagon door for a 
few seconds. Like tax-withholding 
and draft-card burning, it is mere- 
ly a more physical and active 
form of moral protest. 

The “really militant” activists 
are for Japanese-style snake 
dances or blocking off whole 
streets, but this is really more of 
the same. 

But what of real resistance? 
Resistance that actually — not 
symbolically — brings the wheels 
of the capitalist war machine 
grinding to a halt? 

Resistance that is genuine has 
two qualities missing from our 
peace actions: an actual (not 
symbolic) goal and mass organi- 
zation in the place where it hurts 
the enemy (as in strikes or ghet- 
to riots). 

YET THE factories and the 
ghettos are the places where 
peace activists aren’t, for the 
most part. The students stay on 
the campus or go to the Pentagon, 
a symbolic goal if ever there was 
one. 

Why not at least march where 
people live and work, as the Mil- 
waukee marchers do? Moreover, 
just going to the factory or the 
ghetto isn’t enough. Until you or- 
ganize around class issues and 
unite resistance to oppression in 
Vietnam with resistance to op- 
pression at home, the movement 
will remain what it is now: white, 
student, symbolic, and impotent. 

We have shown we can move 
100,000 bodies to Washington and 
even place a lot of them in the 
path of billyclubs. Perhaps it is 
time to use our heads for some 
serious thinking, as well. 
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Parents Battle Daily for 
L.A. High School Control 


Los Angeles, Calif. — Since 
Sept. 11, the first day of 
school, a picket line has con- 
tinually appeared at Manual 
Arts High School. The picket 
line was manned by parents 
and community people. 

The .protest was against the 
conditions at this predominately 
Negro School: 1. Poor facilities — 
the cafeteria and library are in- 
adequate. 2. Failure of the school 
board and administration to listen 
to parental and community de- 
sires in the running -of the school 
— the PTA is not allowed to meet 
at night when working parents 
could attend. Complaints on var- 
ious issues from parents and 
community groups have been ig- 
nored. 3. The running of the 
school in a punitive and authori- 
tarian manner — there is an em- 
phasis on discipline and security 
measures rather then on educa- 
tion. 

ORDER INJUNCTION 

An injunction against picketing 
of the school has been ordered 
following the arrest of one of the 
picketers at a teachers meeting 
on Oct. 19, followed by a protest 
by students and others of the 
presence of police in the high 
school. 

' More then anything else the 
parents, community people and 
tiie students who joined in the 
demonstrations were protesting 


the attitude of the school hoard, 
the administration and some of 
the teachers. 

It is the attitude of boss and 
black. It says that the parents 
should not have a say about what 
is taught at the school, about the 
way the school is run; that what 
the students need is not a better 
library, classes on their own his- 
tory or more counseling facilities," ' 
but more security officers in the 
hall to watch over them, and less 
recreation activities like dances 
since the students “don’t 
behave.” 

WANT VOICE 

The parents have asked for a 
voice in determining what goes 
on in their school. At this point 
they have asked for the dismissal 
of the principal and the girls’ 
vice-principal. Both are white. 
But the parents are not demand- 
ing a black principal, only one 
that will listen to their ideas. 
They have no objection against 
the boys’ vice-principal, who is 
white. ( 

What is occurring at Manuel is 
not an isolated dispute. It is the 
same situation in other schools 
in Los Angeles, in Detroit, New 
York and a dozen other cities. 

As one teacher in another pre- 
dominately Negro high school 
put it: What is happening at Man- 
ual, the facilities, the police-like 
manner is happening where I 
teach. The response at our school 
was to get three more security 
guards. Why not three more com- 
i munity people? 


63ini^Mai^?j .Mem Like 1st 

(Editor’s Note: The NAACP Youth Council in Milwaukee has con- 
tinued, without a pause, the daily marches for open-housing that 
began on Aug. 28, in which thousands of blacks and whites have 
marched vyith Father Groppi and The Commandos. They are now 
also boycotting all Milwaukee beer, including Schlitz, Pabst, Miller’s 
and Blatz, as well as Clark gasoline, in an attempt to bring the city 
to reason. The author of the Diary we printed last issue continues 
his report of the Milwaukee movement.) 


Milwaukee, Wis. — Yester- 
day, Oct. 29, we started 
marching through a bleak 
and chilly day with occasion- 
al rain-drops. If we didn’t 
have a thousand people 
marching, I’ll eat my torn- 
up shoes. 

Today, Oct. 30, the rain is 
coming down in torrents, cold 
and chilly. When I went to the 
rally this evening, I thought that 
I would be the only one march- 
ing, besides our Commandos. But 
presently more people gathered 
and filled a small section of the 
church. 

Vel Phillips, our Alderman, 
arrived and told us that the 
common council had postponed a 
decision on the open-housing bill 
for two more weeks. No doubt, 
they are stalling for time, think- 
ing that we will get tired of play- 
ing the game. 

This beautiful little woman 
begged us to keep the faith, as 
she had kept it up to now, even 
though it was very hard at times. 
She was unable to hold back her 
tears. She handed the micro- 
phone to one of the Commandos 
and walked quickly away. 

Father Groppi addressed our 
little group! He said that the 
delay in the common council was 
criminal, that it was, in fact; 
an act of violence. Then one of 


the Commandos told us that this, 
our 63rd march, was going to be 
different. 

In order to avoid the long trek 
across viaducts, we boarded an 
old beaten school-bus. We drove 
over to the south-side, looked for 
a likely spot, and spilled through 
the door onto the sidewalk like 
eager children going to a picnic 
in summer-time. 

Our march was only about half 
a block long, but we never ceased 
chanting and singing, “Hey !” 
and “Ho !” “Freedom !” and 
“Sock it, sock it to me: Black 
Power !” 

We drove back and forth over 
the viaduct, down Wisconsin Ave- 
nue, over to the east side, and 
believe it or not, some people 
rap for cover when they saw us 
coming. AH the windows were 
open and we gave Milwaukee the 
benefit of some very beautiful 
sounds. 

Finally we were back at our 
church, and there stood all the 
Commandos in one great crowd, 
all over the intersection, with 
unbelievable spirit yelling and 
dancing and singing “Way up 
yonder !” while we made our way 
through them, chanting all the 
way down into the basement of 
the church. 

Did I say that this was the 63rd 
march today? I must be mistaken. 
It seemed like the first. 


An Excerpt from a Work on U.S. Socialist Labor History I for it is long 

1 J justice forgot 

Editor’s Note: We print below still retained many of the same the working class as world- wide, industrial socialists became to blossom on 
excerpts from an important study aspects. Once again, work con- and their brotherly contact with linked to them. The link was usu- our 

of the early days of the Socialist ditions were oppressive and dan- so many different nationalities ally forged in the following way: ways 

Party, by a New Left student gerous, and the AFL was indif- reinforced this belief. Unskilled immigrant w o r k e r s only 

from Berkeley, Charlie Leinen- ferent— this time to unskilled, im- TO THE industrial socialists would strike spontaneously, with- life’s curdled mire is left 
weber. These excerpts are from migrant workers. there were, as Bill Haywood put out leadership or organization. in which we sink 

the section on “Industrial Social- There was certainly much more Jt > “no foreigners in the working The only experienced, militant lost in the whirlpool 

ism.” * * * ,aw than in the West, yet the im- class.” They saw the restriction organizers who were willing to of a bloody lake 

It would be a mistake to attrib- migrants couldn’t make much policies of the AFL as an attempt work with them were the indus- 3 let 

ute the syndicalism of the left use of it— they were the day-to- to bolster the privileged position trial socialists — especially the still 

wing to purely “foreign” influ- day victims of it. There were 0 f craft unions, and thus streng- I-W.W. — and so the immigrant V°u 

ences. It was a native syndical- citizens’ committees— brutal, but then the aristocracy of labor and workers would invite them to lead look 

ism, in its formative years a n °t so much as in the West — working class divisions. The in- the strike. The biggest I.W.W. above 

product of conditions in the Wes- that made the exclusion of the dustrial socialists reaffirmed victories in the East followed enchanted by blue eye 

tern United States, especially the immigrant workers from hour- proletarian internationalism by this pattern. azure space 

mining communities. The most geois society final. These are the demanding that the gates be kept IN THE big strikes, the politics dear girl 

cursory reading of Bill Haywood’s American conditions that nour- open. and actions of the immigrant think 


I to a negro girl | 

this night’s blind shame 
defames 

our earth to the lost core of 
beauty 

the wild gales 

tune their murderous blades 
with howl 
' insane 

and are our national night- 
ingales 

deceit and concience make one 
chord 

whereto the crleaking 
crucifixes 
sway 
and i 

even from love’s deep prayer 
can take no word 
to ask forgiveness of you 
sister! 

silent 

the minutes flow 
into the year 
splashed with the 
blood 

our brothers shed 
their chains are tight about my 
throat 

shame is too hoarse of voice 
to pray 
but 
you 

though you too gaze through tears 
let your heart 
comfort me 
“work 
dmm will 
break 

differently” 

yet must i die of this day’s shame 
oh, for our fatherland’s 
free joy 
who knows 

if ever it will hum green summer 
in our ears 

if 

from my brow ivill fade these 
burning 


memoirs shows that. 


IN THE big strikes, the politics 
and actions of the immigrant 


ished syndicalism, and fed the j Furthermore, they were inter- workers coincided with those of 


Haywood describes the rootless- Left wing’s distrust of political ested solely in the working class, the industrial socialists, bringing 
ness of the Western miners — he action ... In contrast to the municipal so- them ever more close together, 

had been one from the age of 15 * * * cialists, they felt no need to in- The immigrants were very hos- 

— their violent lives, the oppres- ONE REASON the Industrial dude others — such as profession- tile toward the AFL, which ig- 
sive and dangerous work condi- socialists were so hostile toward als and small businessmen — in nored and even scabbed on them, 
tions, the spontaneous acts of the AFL is that they wanted to their program, and it remained They were engaged in a naked 
sabotage, the indifference of the unify the working class. They undiluted. struggle — the local law and citi- 

AFL, and most important, the were determined to erase lines THEIR organizations, too, de- zenry were always against them; 

nakedness and the conflict be- of division and sectional interests, veloped responsibilities to the they were not voters, 

tween miners and operators, and j within the working class. One ~working class alone. For ex- The immigrant workers fought 


enchanted by blue eyes and 
azure space 
dear girl 

think 1 

now is i lot the time for love 

Antoni Gronowicz 


between workers and bourgeoisie, such line was craft. 


ample, the I.W.W. organized courageously and with deep soli- 


For many years, class conflict Another very important one mine and factory workers rather darity. Their entire communities 
was settled mostly by spontan- was nationality. Their appeal had than an electorate, and were re- threw themselves into the battles, 

eous “mass action” by both sides to transcend nationality, and it sponsible to no one else. Mean- It is no wonder that the indus- 

— the workers using strikes, boy- did. If the immigrant workers while, the municipal socialists trial socialists felt so close to 

cotts and sabotage, and the hour- couldn’t be a part of American were increasingly responsible to them, no wonder that they want- 

geoisie using murderous vigilance society, they could be a part of a broad electorate. ; ed no restrictions on immigration, 

committees and the blacklist to something greater: the interna- The workers who interested the ’ , 

suppress these. tional working class. industrial socialists most were 

SOMEWHAT later, when the The industrial socialists entered , unskilled and unorganized. This 
energies of the syndicalists were the field with a broad, interna- j meant that they were overwhelm- 

focused in the East, the conflict tionalist perspective. They saw | ingly new immigrants, and so the 
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Our Life and Times 

By Peter Mallory 

Big U.S. Capitalism Gets Bigger 




— News & Letters Photo 

BANNER of News ' & Letters Committees prominently displayed 
at anti-war demonstration 'held in Washington, D.C., on Oct. 21 pro- 
claimed: “Self Determination in Vietnam Through Social Revolu- 
tion in America.” It is a task remaining to be done. . 

Youth and Internationalism 
Add to Anti-War Movement 


(Continued from Page 1) 
President Eisenhower. 

In Great Britain the Wilson 
government is under increasing 
pressure to condemn and disas- 
sociate itself from the United 
States government’s Vietnam 
policies. In West Berlin 10,000 
inarched. In Paris 35,000. 

It was the youthfulriess and the 
internationalism that reached 
new heights this time. 

The Administration has also in- 
jected something new into the 
controversy — or- rather something 
Old brought forth again— the “yel- 
low peril.” Secretary Rusk said: 
“Within the next decade or two, 
there will be a billion Chinese on 
the mainland, armed with nuclear 
Weapons; with no certainty about 
what their attitude toward the 
test of Asia will be . . .” 

The vice-president followed this 
by raising the spectre of a China 
ready to overun Southeast Asia 
and thereby destroy the entire 
power structure of the world. 

The confrontation at the Penta- 
gon showed that opposition was 
not just against a single man in 
the White House, but against the 
whole military complex which 
continues, President after Presi- 
dent. 

But for anyone to sow illusions 
that we could somehow “take the 
Pentagon” is ludicrous. A sit-in 
which would “take control” of 
the Pentagon is on a very differ- 
ent level than a sit-in at the ad- 
ministration building of a univer- 
sity. 

NEW THOUGHT 

The massive infusion of youth 
jnto the anti-war movement may 
give an opportunity for new 
thought on how to oppose the 
war. We are against the horror 
of war in the way that the older 
generations are. But I believe 
' there is a new quality in our op- 
position, for it is our right to 
decide how to live which is at 
stake. 

The government wants to send 
us off to Vietnam to kill and be 
killed. The anti-war struggle is a 
real part of our lives because the 
protest for us is very much a 
demand for self-determination— 
our own as well as those of the 
Vietnamese. 

There are a lot of us who are 
not just against the war but 
against the whole system. Maybe 
this is why the government keeps 
trying _ to talk about “irrespon- 
sible dissent vs. responsible dis- 
sent” Changing the whole sys- 
tem is “irresponsible.” 

Perhaps this is also why we 
lost a few people before this 
march. They did not want to join 
us if that meant working towards 
changing the system. 

MORE OPPOSE 

Despite the “drop-outs”, the 
opposition to the war continues 
to grow. The latest Gallup Poll 
shows 50% are opposed to the 
war. Even in Congress, where 
they certainly do not want to 
change the system, it is obvious 
that they know that the tens of 
thousands of us who marched 
represented millions more. 


Since we have demonstrated, 
still more congressmen have 
called for peace and for the res- 
ignation of Secretary Rusk. Dem- 
ocratic Sen. McCarty has called 
for an opposition candidate to 
Democratic President Johnson. 
The divisions are not between 
parties as much as within parties. 
NOT MANY NEGROES 

What the anti-war movement 
must answer is why the masses 
of workers and Negroes who 
oppose the war have shied away 
from the organized movement? 

There were not large numbers 
of Negroes participating in the 
march. Some said it is a racist 
war and while they oppose 
blacks being drafted, they say 
they , will march and fight sep- 
arately. 

A Negro auto worker told me 
about a conversation that oc- 
curred in his plant after Rusk’s 
“yellow peril” report in the pa- 
per. He and others were discus- 
sing its origin and what it meant. 
One guy really brought it home 
when he said, if they are talking 
this way about the Chinese, they 
will definitely be using it against 
the Negro here. 

I feel racism is part Of the 
whole system we are fighting. 
We need the help of blacks to 
do it, just as I feel they need 
our help. Otherwise we will both 
go under. 

I like the way Mrs. Fannie 
Lou Hamer put it: “I think the 
war is wrong, whether you’re 
white or Chinese or whatever 
you are. It‘s just wrong for any 
person to have to go and engage 
in a war fighting for what he 
really doesn’t know is happening 
over there.” 

More important for us to grap- 
ple with is what a worker told 
me his friends say about stop- 
ping the war. “They seem to 
think that many who call for 
ending the war are really just 
calling for the defeat of America. 
They are not for that. They hear 
the propagandizes say that if 
we stop the war now, it will just 
mean we will have to fight again 
in a few years, only this time 
at home. 

“I tell them that to me it 
isn’t a question of defeat — it is 
a question of how to get peace 
and end the war for everyone. 
They’re for that.” 

What we have to show is that 
we are not for China ■ or Russia 
dominating Vietnam or the 
world any more than we are 
for domination by the United 
States. 

FOR NEW SOCIETY 

I think more people will join 
us when they see us posing the 
question as it should be — not 
victory or defeat for one power 
block or another — but a move- 
ment for a whole new world. 

What must distinguish us is 
not what we are against, but 
what we are for. To the barbar- 
ism of the war we have to pose 
a whole new society. The name 
of our movement is freedom 
for ourselves, as well as the 
Vietnamese. 


■ As if we didn’t have enough 
abuse of “Five Year Plans,” 
Time (9-8-67) reports that the 
board chairman and president 
of the ITT, Harold Sydney 
Geneen, spelled out what such 
a plan should mean: double 
the profits every five years. 
Not only that, he did it. 

.Capitalism has changed 
from being super monopolies 
to being “conglomerates,” that 
is to say, buying up companies 
that -have nothing whatever to 
do with what the parent com- 
pany is supposed to be produc- 
ing. One reason for this is to 
avoid anti-trust legislation. 
(As if the U.S. government 
ever really made them give 
up their holdings ! ) 

So now the ITT is not only 
a telephone and telegraph cor- 
poration, but does everything 
from creating DEW (Distant 
Early Warning) to running a 


Job Corps project in New Jer- 
sey. 

Consider this: the' capital 
amalgam circles 57 countries 
around the world. The men 
who head it are opposed to the 
“one-industry mentality” of 
even such huge combines as 
US Steel, which only swallows 
up “related” industries like 
bridge building and selling 
cement. 

The “conglomerate” spends 
no less than $220 million an- 
nually in research and devel- 
opment. They leave no details 
untouched. 

These new empire builders 
are hated by the competing 
capitalists, including state- 
capitalism. The later, for ex- 
ample, may control the na- 
tional pattern but, compared 
to the new empire builders, 
they still do not have the capi- 
tal for world competition. 

Gonsider, for example, what 
each country has to face in 


competing w i t h American 
“private enterprise”: 

U.S. annual output is $740 
billion compared with the out- 
put of the rest of the world 
combined (including the 
U.S.S.R.) which produces 
$1,525 billion. The state of Cali- 
fornia alone outproduces all of 
China, $84 billion to $80 billion. 
All of Africa produces little 
more than the state of Illinois, 
$50 billion to $48 billion. Eleven 
northern states produce $350.1 
billion in comparison with 
$350 billion for the Soviet 
Union. 

The management of U.S, 
capital is failing into ever few- 
er hands, as Marx predicted 
it would. The exploitation re- 
mains the same, be it a single 
individual, a conglomerate cor- 
poration, or exploitation by the 
state itself as in Russia and 
Red China. 

The name likewise remains 
the same, state capitalism. 


LATIN AMERICA ARMS 

The news that the adminis- 
tration has lifted the' ban on 
selling the Northrup F-5 super- 
sonic jet fighter plane to Latin 
American countries at $1 mil- 
lion a copy, reopens the arms 
race between nations that have 
no use for such arms. 

The U.S. is now selling $900 
million a year in arms to the 
smaller nations of the world 
which should be using the 
money for schools and the im- 
provement of living conditions 
within their countries. 

DeGaulle is deeply involved 
in trying to sell French mili- 
tary equipment in Latin Amer- 
ica. Peru has been negotiating 
for 12 French Mirage jet fight- 
ers at $1.8 million each. Latin 
American countries spend $2 
billion each year on their mili- 
tary establishments and the 
U.S. adds 7 per cent of its 
budget for military assistance 
abroad in Latin America. 

It is time to put an end to 
this useless military spending 
and divert the funds to the im- 
provement of the lives of the 
people of the area. 


PEKING IN AFRICA 

Throughout Africa the agents 
of Mao Tse-tung have been 
generally discredited and are 
playing an ever smaller role 
in African affairs. In an ef- 
fort to enhance their prestige 
in Africa, the Peking govern- 
ment has signed an agreement 
to build a railroad from the 
East African port of Dar es 
Salaam in Tanzania to land- 
locked Zambia. 

Signing an agreement is a 
long way from completion, 
however. The Peking govern- 
ment has pledged $300 million. 
The survey of the road will 
start next year and take two 
years to complete and the con- 
struction will take another five 
years. 

The project, if it becomes a 
reality, will require the serv- 
ices of thousands of engineers, 
geologists and construction ex- 
perts along with massive con- 
struction equipment which is 
in short supply in China. It is 
doubtful if Mao’s China can 
make good on such a project. 

The railroad, which would 
bring Zambian copper to Tan- 
zania for shipment by sea and 


return coal and oil for Zam- 
bian industry, has been a 
dream for over 20 years. The 
project has been termed un- 
feasable by British, American 
and German engineers. Zam- 
bia has appealed to American, 
West German, British, Japa- 
nese and Russian firms for 
assistance with the project and 
has been turned down. 

The Chinese have not been 
noted for the condition of their 
own railroad system. A re- 
cently completed rail line re- 
quired 40,000 workers to keep 
it in repair during the first 
five months of its operation. 
But the Chinese Communists 
do appreciate the value of say- 
ing they will help Africa de- 
velop its resources. 


U. of M. IN THAILAND 

When you support a budget 
for “education” you expect it 
will be devoted to educating 
the young. You hardly expect 
that it will be spent on hunting 
out “Communist” guerrillas in 
Thailand. Yet such seems to 
be the case with the Univer- 
sity 'of Michigan. 

The university student pa- 
per, the Michigan Daily, has 
charged that the U.S. Defense 
Dept, has tunneled $21.5 mil- 
lion in “secret defense funds” 
to the university for research 
work which includes, among 
other projects which cannot 
stand the light of public scru- 
tiny, the project for seeking 
out' guerrillas in Thailand by 
means of infra-red devices 
flown in a C-47 plane provided 
by the Army. 

It is easy to see how $21 mil- 
lion can influence university 
officials to suppress student 
demonstrations. It is hardly a 
mess of pottage. 

• 

PHONY FORD OFFER 

To answer the unemploy- 
ment problem among the in- 
ner-city, permanently unem- 
ployed, Negro population of 
Detroit, the Ford Motor Co. 
offered 6,500 jobs without, they 
claimed, the usual red tape 
connected with jobs at Ford. 

The Negro population of De- 
troit jumped at the opportu- 
nity to get secure employment, 
contrary to the slander of the 
racist whites that “Negroes 
would rather be on relief.” 
Some slept on the steps all 


night, waiting for the doors to • 
open. • 

Thousands of Negroes ap- § 
plied the first day, only to find • 
that a mere 100 applicants • 
were being processed each day.. • 
Over half the applicants were • 
women, but there were no jobs • 
for women at all. • 

While it was promised that • 
no written questionnaire would J 
be filled out, the applicants • 
found that each would have to J 
be interviewed by the “pov- • 
erty program” and be regis- } 
tered there, then take a physi- • 
cal examination and THEN, { 
before being employed, fill out • 
all the stupid papers that \ 
everyone over the years has • 
had to fill out before them. J 

Anti-poverty officials had the { 
gall to describe the crowds • 
as “mobs,” and complained 
that the jobs were supposed to 
be for the “hard core unem- 
ployed” from the inner city — 
not the merely poor who came 
flocking from all areas of the 
city, looking for work. 


RIOTS IN RUSSIA 

Police brutality is not con- 
fined to the U.S. In Kazakh- 
stan, Russia, a city of 200,000 
people, riots are reported of 
such serious proportions that 
the courts sentenced three 
people to death. Hundreds of 
others were tried in the courts. 

It seems the taxi drivers had 
a grievance against their em- 
ployers, presumably the Soviet 
state, who refused to negotiate. 
The police used force to break 
up the strike of the workers 
and the general population 
joined in to support the work- 
ers’ strike, just as they do in 
the U.S. 

The state capitalist cops of 
the Soviet Union, just as the 
capitalist cops of the U.S. 
would do, went in and clob- 
bered them, 'arrested thou- 
sands, executed three and held 
many for further trials. 

The rioting began after the 
local cops arrested a taxi driv- 
er for a traffic violation, and 
the taxi driver mysteriously 
died. When the townspeople 
led a demonstration against 
police brutality, rioting began 
which led the cops to arrest 
and execute the so-called 
“ring-leaders.” v 

For scholars who demand 
references, they are as fol- 
lows: Kazakhstan Pravda, Ka- 
zakh Supreme Court, Chim- 
kent, and the burned out po- 
lice stations. 
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Negro Mayors Face Vital Issues 

Many Negroes were holding their breath during the days before 
the mayoralty elections, in Cleveland, Ohio and Gary, Indiana. 
Many had their doubts that either Carl Stokes, the Negro candidate 
in Cleveland, or Richard Hatcher, the Gary candidate, would win. 
Some felt Hatcher didn’t have a chance after his white Democratic 
Party leaders refused to support him or give him financial help, 
throwing their support to the Republican, instead. They felt that 
this alone was enough to defeat him, and when those same white 
Democratic Party leaders began both a vicious red-baiting campaign 
and a campaign to pin the Black Nationalist tag on him, his 
chances seemed zero. 

NEGROES JUBILANT OVER VICTORY 

In Cleveland, the racial tension was not as great, at least it 
was not so much out in the open, as in Gary. But there, too, many of 
the white Democratic Party leaders rushed over to support the 
Republican opponent instead of the Negro Democrat. The publicity 
and the support of the press, however, seemed to indicate he would 
win, maybe even in a landslide. But Negroes, knowing the slimy 
deals and maneuvers that white politicians always make, felt there 
was a good possibility that Stokes could be defeated also. 

The day after the election, many Negro auto workers in our 
plant came in saying, “Did you hear the good news? Stokes and 
Hatcher won!” Others said they couldn’t believe it. One worker 
said, “Man, we have two mayors, and they’re not fake — like those 
appointed by some city commission or big shot.” He called Stokes 
and Hatcher “Soul Brother Mayors.” There was also happiness over 
the defeat of Louise Day Hicks in Boston. One worker said, “This 
proves that all whites in his country haven’t swallowed that old 
white blacklash.” 

BLACK AND WHITE VOTES BOTH NEEDED 

Some workers were wondering how the election would affect 
the preaching of the Black Nationalists. One worker brought a paper 
into the plant the next week and read out the statement of a black 
nationalist leader from it. It stated that Negroes in America should 
not look to the election of Stokes and Hatcher as some great progress, 
or to the 20% of the white votes both claimed they received as proof 
that good whites had helped elect the Negroes. It stated that Stokes 
and Hatcher were elected only because the Negroes (or Black 
People, as they prefer to put it) put them in office. 

This worker said, “They must not have heard of the small margin 
of votes that both Stokes and Hatcher won by. It would have been 
impossible for either to win without those white votes.” Another said, 
“Fve tried hard to understand the black nationalist position, but 
flue more I try, the more I’m confused. There are many things they 
say that I understand, and agree with — especially when they point 
out the actions of race-hating whites, and the Uncle Toms among 
most of our leading Negroes, who are always ready to sell their 
birthright to the Whites and keep the rest of the Negroes in line 
But I get confused when they start talking about separation.” 

‘‘Take the question of Negroes in athletics,” he went on. “If 
you point out that before the late forties, we had a Negro baseball 
league and a white baseball league In this country and you ask them 
whether they want to return to those days, they will say no. They 
say what they want is for Negroes in all fields of athletics to control 
that sport. It takes millions of dollars to own and control most of 
the leading sports. Where is the Negro who has those millions? ?What 
are the black nationalist leaders saying? That the system should 
stay as it is, but the white owners should give the parks to the 
Negroes to control?” He shook his head and then said, “You know, 
I can understand the KKK and the race-hating whites, and I know 
what they are after — but I just don’t know what the black nation- 
alists are after.” 

WHAT IF NOTHING CHANGES? 

As glad as workers were to see Stokes and Hatcher win, be- 
cause they are Negroes, some nevertheless wondered how much 
more individual freedom people would have than they had before. 
If nothing changes under their administration — or if it gets worse — 
their happiness could easily change to resentment. One worker said, 
when he read that all of Stokes’ appointments to leading jobs so far 
have been whites, “I feel he is doing this to show be is not a black 
nationalist, and to get more white support for himself. But he could 
wind up losing his Negro support, especially what they calTgrass- 
roots* support, if Negroes find there is no difference in having 
a Negro for mayor, insofar as their own conditions of life go.” 

“What Negroes want is freedom and human justice,” said 
another worker, “the same rights that whites have, the same oppor- 
tunities that whites have. Let’s face it, man, the crime rate is awful 
among us today— just as bad, if not worse than it is among whites. 
I’m as afraid of a Negro hoodlum as I am of a white. Every day or 
night I’m told of some Negro getting shot or killed by another 
Negro.” He said, “I am against the stop and frisk law, because I 
know the police will abuse it, and use it against Negroes especially. 
But something is needed badly to stop the robbing and killing that 
is going on among us today. It is a dreadful time for society.” 

“What we need,” I said, “instead of so many laws, is a totally 
new society, the kind that will let us have the individual human 
freedom and justice you spoke of.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “We need it badly. And we need it now.” 



EDITORIAL 


Auto Contracts Don’t Touch Most 
Important Issue: Work Conditions 

Never before in the history of the United Auto Workers were the rank-and-file 
forced to vote on a contract that no worker — not even local union officers — had seen 
in complete form. Yet this is exactly what President Walter Reuther and his bu- 
reaucrats demanded of the 103,000 Chrysler workers. Never before in the history of 
the UAW were workers asked to ratify a contract inside plants — with the company’s 
blessing and even on company time — or at plant gates, instead of at a regularly 
called union meeting where workers could openly and freely discuss the provisions 
of a contract before voting on it. Yet this is exactly what the top to bottom union 

bureaucrats approved and 
even helped to set up to 
steamroller the Chrysler 
workers’ votes. 

Past procedure had always 
been that the contract was print- 
ed and distributed to the rank-and- 
file in plenty of time to study it. 
Then a special meeting was 
called by the local union just to 
consider the contract and then 
vote on it. This did not happen, 
but more than that, the workers 
also did not know what local 
plant agreements dealing with 
local grievances had been made 
between local officers and plant 
management, 

WORK CONDITIONS 
Local grievances are working 
conditions, however, and are na- 
tional issues. Nobody knows this 
better than Reuther and the auto 
companies. This was conclusively 
demonstrated in 1964 when the 
GM workers went out on strike 
after the national contract had 
been negotiated because the hun- 
dreds of thousands of GM local 
grievances had not been settled. 

The power of local grievances 
was again clearly shown in the 
recent two-month Ford strike 
that began on Sept. 1. Whereas 
the national Ford agreement was 
signed after five weeks of the 
strike, local grievances had been 
settled in only about half of the 
plants at that time. 

Workers simply refused to go 
back to work until their local 
grievances were settled. It took 
fully three more weeks of nego- 
tiating around the clock between 
Ford plant management and local 
union officials (with Reuther also 
putting pressure on the locals) 
before grievances were settled 
and production could start again 
at Ford. 

At Ford, neither the company 
nor Reuther could force the work- 
ers to go back to work. They were 
already out on strike, authorized 
by the international union, and 
could effectively oppose both 
Reuther and Ford management. 
LEARN FROM STRIKE 
That both Chrysler manage- 
ment and Reuther learned much 
from the Ford strike can be seen 
in the changed strategy They used. 
Both were anxious to avoid a 
strike, and whether he knew it 
or not, Reuther’s demands were 
actually far below what Chrysler 
would have been willing to meet. 
It was therefore easy for Chrys- 
ler to play the game to the last 
minute and then agree to Reuth- 
er’s modest demands. 

It didn’t work. The power of 
workers’ grievances over working 
conditions upset these plans be- 
cause Chrysler workers went out 
on wildcat strikes across the 
country over local grievances and 
shut down Chrysler production. 

And then the real Reuther 
stood up. To some 600 Chrysler 
truck drivers in Detroit who went 
out on a wildcat strike over 200 
unsettled grievances, Reuther 
roared, "We’re not going to toler- 
ate anarchy. They’re wrong. When 
people are on unauthorized ac- 
tion in violation of the UAW cpn- 
(Sontinued on Page 8) 


THE MOUSE THAT ROARED 

On Nov. 27, at his 16th semi-annual press conference since 
he returned to power in 1958 and mutilated the French Republic 
to his authoritarian demands, de Gaulle, the head of a technologi- 
cally advanced land, rich in history and culture, strategically 
situated at the very heart of Western Europe, began his well- 
rehearsed eloquent discourse against “the outside element, artifi- 
cial and unilateral, weighing on our patrimony.” From his self- 
styled Olympian heights, de Gaulle aimed to dethrone the 
American dollar and enthrone the king of metals, “the immutability, 
the impartiality and the universality that are characteristic of 
gold” and refused “even to negotiate” England’s entry into the 
Common Market. 

Above the din of de Gaulle’s exhortations to turn back both 
the American “invasion” of the West European economy, and the 
British “degradation” that would “toll the Knell for the commu- 
nity,” could be heard the moan that “the voice of France went 
unheard” in Israel. He failed to take note, however, of the fact 
that on this question “the voice went unheard,” not only in Israel, 
but everywhere, including, above all, among the French people 
themselves. Just as they opposed the General’s following the 
Russian Resolution reiterating the Arab line on the Arab-Israeli 
war in June, so now they detected an underlying anti-Semitism in 
his description of the Jewish people as an “elite people . . . sure 
of itself, domineering.” 

But the full descent from the sublimity of challenging “Ameri- 
can hegemony” in world affairs to the bellicose but farcical attempt 
to detach Quebec from Canada became manifest as the clarion 
call for “independence” began to sound imperialistically paternal. 
He promised “the submerged peasants” (at Expo ’67?) that France 
would never again “abandon her children.” 

No wonder people refused to take the mouse that roared for 
a lion! 

GOLD AND THE STATE PLAN 

De Gaulle should, however, be believed when he says it 
was not France that caused the pressures on the gold market. 
First, France doesn’t have the gold with which to challenge the 
American $13 billion gold bullion in Fort Knox. France couldn’t 
even seriously upset the British pound as it contributed only nine 
percent of the gold pool — some $63 million as against tlje $700 
million the pool was to have lent Britain to back up the failing 
British pound. Secondly, the “gold lobby,” the speculators who 
have the ready bullion to shake the world exchange, are the 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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Milwaukee Commandos Give 
Court View of High Code 


Loud and Clear: Philly Police Brutality 


MILWAUKEE, Wise. — It 
was a day of “judgment” for 
our Commandos, when they 
appeared on Oct. 31 before 
Judge Seraphim for past 
crimes in self-defense. In the 
words of Fr. Groppi, the 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.— A 
flying wedge of 200 uni- 

2 To oarents a Commando formed police charged into , , , 

must represent someone who can a large mass of peacefully pQ ' ver by students over school 
be trusted. ; demonstrating black high are 

3. To marchers a Commando i school students, outside the th f i cphpr tf The black 

must represent protection. offices of the Board of Edu- are questioning every- 

4. To other Commandos a nation, while on the inside thing: leaders, goals, means, pos- 

Commando must represent broth- ; a delegation of 30 students sibilities, and existing society in 
emood and support. was con f err i n g w ith the high- general. 


high schools for more attention rthem, a common enough event in 
to African and Afro-American the Black Ghetto, one of them 
history in the schools and more j wrote: “Things like this have got 

to be reported to as many of ns 
as we can find and get them done 
away with or something. We 


judge ^aeted like his usual ; | c g^ ca i essence of this group; yet, 
jackass self, and for this rea- the iudge has ca lled them hood 
son the Commandos called mms and criminals. As for my 


These four points are the ideo- j est 6ffi c i a l s 0 f the school 


When students tried to run 

rrrer r ,, , , from the police, the cops fol- 

a TV press conference in the self, I have never come into con- , owed them P rigbt up the stree t, 

basement of St. Boniface tact with a greater group of beatino them The unprovoked 

Church, inviting all of us people m this or any other city. brutality of the attack was s0 

marchers to come down to The judge has a particular self-evident that not only was 

listen. grudge against them; he belongs | be black community incensed, 

Here it was disclosed that the to the Eagles Club, that abode but the president of the Board Moore for None.” 

judge had told them to stop of lily-white ignoramuses which 0 f Education, former Mayor Dil- SEEK CHANGE 

marching and to start working; he originally caused the Comman- worth, and the superintendent What these youth have is a, , . , , ,, , ,, . 

had been so maganimous, in fact, ' dos to be formed when it was o{ sc h 0 ols, Dr. Shedd, who was great desire for change. Hatred i cal ls oul 0I _ me oa &- 11 ls 


They have much debate among the world 
themselves. They have no blind j — 

obedience to any leader. A stu- 
dent in one of my classes had 
an election poster touting Cecil 
Moore for mayor. Where the 
poster said, “All for Moore; 

Moore for All,” he had changed 
it to say, “Some for Moore; 


cannot have this any more, never 
again, no more, not again, nope!” 

This is the spirit of the whole 
movement. Together with others 
1 they have the power to change 


Admit Plan to 
Force British 
Joblessness 

GLASGOW, Scotland— The 


picketed last year. 

BARGAINING FAILS 


meeting with the student dele- for whites is not their dominating 
i gation at the time, made a joint characteristic. At the same time 


now admitted that the Gov- 
ernment wants a permanent 


He tried to bargain with them : statement condemning the police j they have a love for their own I pool of unemployed workers. 

The Tories, during their term 
of office, were often charged, 
with having this aim in view. 
The last thing anyone expected 


as to offer them jobs. The Com 
mandos replied to him that you 

cannot pacify a man by offering ^ w , . 

him a job or by shoving green | lf st „ p mar ching I won’t action and the maneuvermgs of people 

paper into his pocket. The judge d * two years pro bation on your Police commissioner Rizzo. It is shortsighted to contend, 

did not seem to realize that we back NO DISORDER ! though, as have some of the black 

have definite aims. wbat ^ dots „«* realize is, Dilworth said that the police students’ leaflets, that police bru- 
it was further disclosed that o, a t the Commandos are a moral commissioner “saw fit to loose tality is something reserved for was that the Labour Goyern- 

he had ordered the stripes re- of h|(man j^jags, w h 0 have a couple of hundred men, swing- Negroes, though Negroes have j m ent would confess to such a 

moved from the shirt of one Com- aUa ; m . d a higher philosophy of Hubs amJ beating children.” long been its main victims,. The 
mando, and that he had then or- j |fe thaB bis own d j r ty dealings He added that the opinion of 

dered the Commando to take off |n the gutter the school clerical staff, who 

his shirt altogether. Now this At the ' con f er ence the watched from the windows 
Commando stood up in front of Commandos stoo d together in the was tbat 

the TV miners and said that no „ _ _ _ „ oil Hie oriiAic there was no threat of disorder , «u tav.es «nu anuvu«awco) mm , , . . , 

tel. him to take off , J* dSlS.. made * «-• *««« j •*£* ^mohstratoro. I ** the number of unemployed 

his shirt, whereupon he put on crystal clear ^ they wou i d pur- *“* P i aCC ‘ * M _ . 1 ' COBnts . , here . .? re ,, tb « 

| sue the road that had been 1 The demonstration at the Board thoughts and w,shes of the black 

I started, hecause there simply . of , Education building was the youth themselves After a cop 
was no turning back; the com- I culmination of several weeks of had rudely ordered three Negro 


history of this country and 
city are liberally bespattered 
with instances of police bru- 
tality against striking workers of 


crime. 

ADMITS PLAN 
The admission came from Mr. 
Callaghan, then Chancellor of the 


«'W***J aKMiuoa ow inuig wsnnvio wi _ . Ir • . 

all races and nationalities, and Exchequer. He said, of course, 

~ 7 1 uiinilvAn Af utinmnUnn/l 


a new shirt, stripes included. 
COMMANDO CODE 

Then another Commando read 
off the indoctrination code of the 
Commandos, which must be un- 
derstood by every youth who 
wants to become one: 

1. To children the Commando 
must become the ideal and the 
hero. 


mitment was too 
shaken by bigotry. 


solid to De 


Editor’s Note: The marches 
have continued, daily, since Au- 
gust 28 and as we go to press are 
still going on. 


Way of the World 1 

By Ethel Dunbar j 

Return Downtown May Be Surprise 

The long delay in the struggle to find out how the whites could 


for a black man to become some 
kind of leading official in the 
United States is over at last. 
Finally we have two Negro 
mayors, as well as a Negro Sena- ! 


be forced to accept Negroes as 
voters. And then how they could 
be forced to count the votes right. 

And by today the fight for equal 
rights has grown so much that 


tor and Supreme Court Justice, the black man is even getting to 
But who knows how long the vie- be an official in the government, 
tory will last? . too. But it all started when the 

If God is a black man, as some Ne§r ®. in the South decided it 
people say, I am wondering why was tlme to ? ut j® ®"d to the 
God made all the odds against ; whlte man ruUn S the black man - 
his own race of people for so MORE KEPT TALKING 
king? The black man has been j It has not been an easy fight 


demands by students at several ! youth off a street corner, cursing 

Students Prepare Protest of 
CIA on U. of W is. Camous 

MADISON, Wis. — The : The question keeps coming up, 
CIA is coming to this campus “Even if the obstruction was all 
and there has been talk j wrong, why is the Administra 
about the National Guard j u 

. • „ ; c | occur when they know that is 

being called in. There s exact j y wbat is going to happen?” 
absolutely no doubt m my They have 

no answer. 

mind that there will be 
violence. 

People no longer will passively 
let a policeman hit them over 
the head. They will no longer 
dress up and try the “proper” 
ways to get change. 


would drop next year but did not 
conceal his desire tor a reserve 
army of unemployed. It was a 
damning admission, almost cer- 
tain to lead to more defeats for 
Labour in future bye-elections. 

A reserve army of unemployed 
would tend to reduce the bar- 
gaining power of the workers. 
The efforts of the Government 
and the employers to keep wages 
down have not been very suc- 
cessful. Unemployment, they 
think, might help them in their 
efforts. 

Tories, pretending to be 
shocked, hope to use the situa- 
tion for electoral purposes. The 
‘Lefts’ in Parliament cannot ig- 
nore such a position. They are 
more critical of the Government 
than ever before. 

NEED ACTION 

The Government is in a diffi- 


controlled and dominated for so Negroes are still arrested just rnmnti s were niciauslu tear-aassed 
long by the white man that he has for letting other Negroes know , l f u-nmina hu * s no l° n g er freedom of speech, 

been afraid to take the lead in bow dirty the white rulers are. ™ ™ 80 where do we *> ^om here? 

oi\«TtLir>rt Mil winHoe Kami vim 1 1 nA : In rka Ala* dove mUnn lav It nr * i . I ■+~otUQ6nt 


anything. No matter how well he In the old days, when Dr. King 
knew about United States law, he first started to talk to Negroes 
was afraid to tell the white man about winning their freedom, they 
' about it . when he was picked tried to stop him from talking too 
up just for trying to run in much. But more and more kept 
an election in the state where joining the movement, 
he was born. j There were- more and more 

SOUTHERN NEGRO ACTS leaders out talking — from the 
Nothing changed much until NAACP, and CORE, and SNCC. 


ordinary Negroes in the South — 
in Montgomery, Ala. — began to 
look back and think; why is it 
that the biack race of people 
have to pay the same fare as 
the white race, but must sit in 
the back of the bus, instead of 
any seat that was empty? 

That was in 1955, and the black 
people began to think about how 
crazy it was to let white people 
bold them down for 10# years. 

After the bus boycott in Mont- 
gomery, other Negroes in other 
cities began to realize what it 
could mean to stick together to 
gain a little freedom. The black 
people began to organize in the 
South. A group of black students 
were organized into a Student 
Non-Violent Organizing Commit- 
tee — and they were joined by 
some white students who came 
down to help. 

They went info the courthouses 


The whites threatened to put the 
leaders in jail — but once the 
Negroes found out how the law 
was used to keep the Negroes 
down, they found a way to fight 
back. And even to run for office. 
FIGHT MOVES NORTH 

In the North, the Negroes be- 
gan to realize how many gains 
the Southern Negroes were mak- 
ing And now the Northern 
Negroes have begun to do some- 
thing about it, too. The whites 
didn’t mean to, but they gave the 
Negro more strength when they 
decided to move out to the sub- 
urbs, and leave downtown to the 
Negro. They figure they are safe 
in the suburbs because the Negro 
can’t afford to live in their neigh- 
borhoods there. 

When they decide they want to 
move back into town, they may 
find that the Negroes have taken 
foe lead in everything. 


WHERE TO NOW? 

They also nave no answer when 
the war in Viet Nam comes up. 

They all say they are against it 
but they dare not speak too loud 

or the legislature will cut our cult position, but nothing serious 

, , - „„ a. 1a budget or fire 400 teachers who will happen unless the workers 

What happened here on Oct. ,1» dared to speak out As a u „i ver . j move into action. They are ham- 

sity we could do much to. protest I pered by rules decided on by 
the war. I trade union bureaucrats and op- 

I really don’t feel that it will j portunist trickery on the part of 
do any good to obstruct the CIA, make-believe revolutionaries, 
but I don’t know what I should j Those who thought a Labour 
do. They have no right on this Government would take the work- 
ers to Socialism are meeting with 
one disappointment after an- 
other. The needs of capitalism 
are being met by Wilson and his 
colleagues. 


That day all the students on this 
campus were betrayed. We real- 
ized that education was not the 
main goal on this campus. 

(Editor’s Note: On Oct. 18, stu- 
dents demonstrating against Dow ... „„„ K 

Chemical Company recruiters on campu , s ' bu * f e \ e 1S "° ® lich 
^ a animal as student power, there 


in by the dean of student affairs. 
A student strike followed the 
next day.) 

REAL EDUCATION 

Many of us realized for the 
first time that the Legislature 
is what runs this campus and 
applies all the subtle pressures 
at the right times. Forgive me 
for being trite, but the education 
we received that day was worth 
more than four years in these 1 
ivy-covered halls. 

What many of us also realized 
was that sitting outside and ob- 
structing the interviewers was 
not doing any good. There have 
been other attempts to threaten 
the Administration to stop in- 
terviewing on campus such as 
burning down Bascom Hall, which 
is sort of the symbol of authority 
around here, but of course it 
was hushed up. 

NO DIALOGUE 

Last night I attended a forum 
where our chancellor was one of 
the speakers. It was supposed 
to help open a dialogue between 
the students and the Administra- 
tion, but there was no dialogue 
since Chancellor Sewell refused 
to answer toe pertinent questions 
m the issues. 


Dow Recruiter Picketed at UCLA 

very hard but did not quite make 
it to the Presidency of the Uni- 
versity, stated that one cannot 
do intellectual business (hiring 
people to make napalm) in the 
midst of riot and anarchy. 

Using his favorite word— dia- 
logue — he asserted “I do not be- 
believe the technique of the dia- 
log has failed.” But he proved 
how much of a monologue it was 
when he said that he is unwill- 
ing to stop recruitment on cam- 
pus by Dow Chemical Co. until 
a student referendum on the right 
of recruitment by Dow is held 
Nov. 29 and neither he or toe 
administration win commit them- 
selves to abide by the decision 
of toe referendum. 

As the editor of the student 
newspaper noted: “The chancel- 
lor runs the game and the stu- 
dents have nothing to bargain 
with. Until the students feel the 
chancellor is ready to lose a 
game at least once in a while 
they’re not going to believe ia 
‘dialog’ or in student participa- 
tion.” 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.- 
On Mon., Nov. 13 students 
and a few faculty members 
at the University of Calif, 
at Los Angeles protested the 
recruitment by Dow Chemi- 
cal Co. on campus. The week 
before there was a Sit-in in 
the student placement cen- 
ter where interviews with vari- 
ous companies are held. . 

Boto demonstrations were dis- 
rupted by the police when they 
tried to seize the portable speaker 
system. The next day police again 
tried to disrupt a demonstration 
of more than 150 students and 
faculty members who sat down 
in the hallway of the Adminis- 
tration Building outside the of- 
fices of Chancellor Murphy. 

The demonstrators left after 
five hours, when the dean of stu- 
dents told the two dozen police 
officers to leave campus and 
agreed to meet with the demon- 
strators on Wednesday. 

DIALOGUE OR MONOLOGUE? 

Chancellor Murphy, who tried 
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Quebec Students Find New Strength in Unity 


QUEBEC, Canada — Nov. : the days before coming home, 


11-17, the International Stu 
dents Week on Vietnam, was 
a very important step in the 
building of an anti-war move- 
ment in Quebec. 

The General Union of Students 
of Quebec (U.G.E.Q.), an organi- 
zation of some 80,000 college and 
university students across the 
province (except for certain Eng- 
lish-speaking types who haven’t 
yet gotten “the message”), co- 
ordinated informational pro- 
grammes in all of the Quebec col- 
leges, followed by demonstra- 
tions in the major centers. 
HEAR PARATROOPER 

In our own college (the Semi- 
naire de Ste-Therese), the week 
was highlighted by the visit of a 
former U.S. paratrooper. Despite 
the difference of language (the 
school is French-speaking), a 
dialogue was established very 
quickly. 

To hear an individual talk from 
his real experience instead of 
some academic type talking out 
from intellectual Disneyland 
makes quite a difference. 

Above all, he told of how he 
and many of his buddies counted 


and how fear ruled in the mili- 
tary. His talk attracted a large 
number of hitherto uninterested 
persons to the demonstration in 
Montreal the next day. 

The demonstration was, again, 
quite an education for many of 
the students who were partici- 
pating in a political manifesta- 
tion for the first time. 

It is quite a sight to see the 
“knights of the Night-stick” lead- 
ing a glorious charge on 16-year- 
old French-Canadian girls. The 
press, of course, praised them 
for saving Montreal from dis- 
aster. 

SUPPORT STRIKES TOO 

But student activity here is not 
limited to the Vietnam war. For 
example the Thursday of the 
week before, two scab drivers 


fronr the 7-Up Company were 
most warmly received by some 
50 demonstrators and at least 
that many “fans” in the 2nd and 
3rd story windows, as they at- 
tempted to make a delivery at 
our college. 

They ended up towing their 
truck away. When the police ar- 
rested one student, the rest forced 
his release by jamming the sta- 
tion and asking to be arrested 
also. 

Though this particular action 
was by a group of more militant 
students and not an “official” 
action, our student syndicate 
actively supported the strikers 
at the 7-Up Company, as it has 
supported other strikers in the 
past. More and more students 
are coming to recognize the need 
for this participation. 


Two Chicken Puller Groups 
-- One Gung Ho, One So So 


HEINZVILLE, U.S.A.— I 
know people who would love 
to have the chance to make 
as much money as they pos- 




i 


HELP GRAPE WORKERS WIN STRIKE 


Delano Grape Strikers of the United Farmworkers 
if Organizing Committee (AFL-CIO) are fighting against 
|| starvation wages, sub-human conditions on the job, deplorable 
1§ living conditions for their wives and children in the labor 
camps. 

You can help them win their strike against 
Guimarra Vineyard Corp. of Delano, California. 

DON’T BUY THESE SCAB BRANDS 


GVC 
ARRA 
Grape King 
Sall-N-Ann 
White River 
Uptown 
Silver Knight 
Mary-Jo 
J. J. 

Bounty 




Royal K 

Normandie 

Prosperity 

Hi Life 

Mother 

Del-Ora 

Marlin 

Gamco 

MC 

Mr. G. 


Silver King 

Tudor 

Blue Jay 

3 Brothers 

HiStyle 

Sage 

Sunview 

VBZ 

Sandrini 

M : m 


1 


Antone’s Qualit; 
El Rancho 
Pow-Wow 
Porky 
Ar-Cal 
Rich-Pak 
Louis IV 
Camelot 
Double J 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
NEWS & LETTERS COMMITTEES 

A. — American Civilization on Trial — 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. The Negro as 

Touchstone of History 50c per copy 

6. — State-Capitalism and Marx's Humanism — 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 50c per copy 

C. — Workers Battle Automation — 

By Charles Denby, Editor of NEWS & LETTERS . 25c per copy 

D. — The Arab- Israeli Collision — 

A Political-Philosophic Letter 

By Raya Dunayevskaya . 25c per copy 

E. — The Free Speech Movement and the Negro 

Revolution — 

By Mario Savio, Eugene Walker and 

Raya Dunayevskaya ... 50c per copy 

F. — Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism 

and the Afro-Asian Revolutions — 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 25c per copy 

G. — -Indignant Heart — 

By Matthew Ward. The autobiography of a Negro worker 
in the South and in the North 25c per copy 

H. — Black Mass Revolt — 

Statement of News & Letters Committees 35c per copy 

I. -— News & Letters 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, published 
10 times a year $1 per sub 

• 

J. — Also available from News & Letters: Marxism 

and Freedom 

By Raya Dunayevskaya. New paperback edition contains 
added chapter 17, "The Challenge of Mao Tse- 
tung" $1.98 per copy 

MAIL ORDERS TO: 

News & Letters, 

415 Brainard, 

Detroit, Michigan 48201 

Please enter my subscription to NEWS Cr LETTERS, 

12 issues for $1 □ 

Enclosed please find $ for the following: 

AB CDEFGH IJ 

(Please circle number corresponding to literature desired 
as listed above) 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 


ZIP 


sibly can. Well, I have 
worked on two shifts. That 
means with two different 
groups of chicken-pullers.! I 
will call them group one and 
group two (This is piece work). 

Now group one works real hard 
to make all the money they can. 
Group two doesn’t care if they 
don’t make so much money. They 
just slow up when they think they 
are pulling too many chickens, es- 
pecially the younger girls. 

NO HELP 

We have four tables and if 
three tables are finished before 
lunch or before the time to go 
home, no one wants to help the 
fourth table finish their chickens. 
If they help them, it puts more 
money in their pockets, but they 
don’t want it. 

We are not supposed to talk 
while we work. One day a girl 
was talking and this slows up the 
work. The floor lady told her to 
stop talking and work or stay 
home. 

The floor lady was leaning over 
on another girl who was working 
in front of this girl. She was in 
this girl’s way so the girl stood 
there. The floor lady told her 
to get to work, and the girl told 
her she couldn’t because she was 
in her way, and if she moved she 
would work. 

WORK PILE UP 

Well this did it. The chickens 
were piling up in the tubs on the 
floor to be pulled. She took some 
of the chickens and put them on 
the table next to us and walked 
away. She was fuming. It was 
about 1:15 in the~“afternoon and 
we were supposed to get off at 
2 p.m. 

She came back in about five 
minutes and told us to go home, 
she wanted us out of there at 
1:30. We were all surprised but 
too tired to care and we all went 
home. 

We have a policy at work that 
if they change your work time 
they always call you. Well, the 
floor lady told us all we would 
pull the next day, but the next 
morning she was telling girls at 
6 a.m. they were not going to 
start to work until 6:30. 
SPEED-UP CREW 

The floor lady brought women 
in off the other shift and put the 
girl that was talking at this table. 
She had to work hard to make 
money because these women had 
been here for 15 and 20 years. 
We can’t pull with them because 
they pull too fast and they work 
the young pullers to death. 

All the girls wondered why we 
were not informed of the change 
in our working hours, but no one 
bothered to ask. In fact, we all 
laughed about it for a couple of 
days. 

When she put the four tables 
back together to work, she did 
get a little more work out of 
some of the girls, but not very 
many. 


ON THE LINE 


6 We Know We Don’t Know 
Anything About the Contract ’ 

Bv John Allison 

We know from all of the news and from what we 
have gone through that we have a new contract, but we 
also know that we don’t know anything about the contract. 
And it looks like nobody can really say anything' for sure, 
including the top union or management officials. Every- 
thing seems to be in a state of flux, and like always, the 
workers are the victims of this situation. 

For example, Chrysler is play-*> 

ing games with the retroactive j on 0 f the workers by the corn- 


back pay that workers are sup 
posed to be getting. The new 
contract states that all produc- 
tion employees will have a 20c 
per hour increase, on the first 
pay period after ratification. 

Now the workers at Chrysler 
Highland Park plant have ratt- 


pany. So far as the workers are 
concerned, there is not a bit of 
difference— even though there’s 
supposed to be under the new 
contract terms. 

And this is the way it has been 
since the negotiations. All of the 
^d "the" ; a “^na p r Tontia'c't *a“nd j from Reuther and the cor- 

local grievance agreement, but PoraUon say how great the new 
they have not received the 20c I contract ,s > but to the workers 


per hour increase they’re sup- 
posed to get dating back to Oct. 
16. 

The excuse the corporation 
gives is that there are some lo- 
cal unions that have not signed 
their local grievance supplement 
agreements. It is perfectly clear 
that the company is violating 
the contract before the ink is 
even dry on it. 

MONEY BLACKMAIL 

But what it all amounts to is 
that the company knows of the 
many local unions where there 
are pending strike votes author- 
ized by the rank-and-file, and 
the company is using this retro- 
active pay raise to back these 
locals in a corner and get them 
to sign local agreements without 
striking. 

Nobody knows better than the 
rank-and-file how the company 
tries to squeeze them for every 
ounce of work and every dime 
it can steal. The company won’t 
give the workers their raises al- 
ready. set down in the contract, 
or give that extra 10-minute re- 
lief time also in the contract. 


on the line, it hasn’t made any 
difference at all. And what is 
even more important, the whole 
question of 'working conditions is 
going to get worse instead of 
better. 

The company is going to be 
bearing down on workers like 
it never has before to get every 
cent of that contract back out of 
our hides in production. That’s 
where all of the past raises have 
come from, and where any new 
raises will come from. 

WOMAN FIGHTS 

We’ve already caught the com- 
pany trying to speed up the line, 
and the company is bearing down 
heavy on workers. We have a 
woman worker who was sent 
home one day because she came 
to work in pantaloons and the 
company said it was for being 
wrongly dressed. She went home, 
but filed a grievance and won 
her pay for the day. 

Recently she became ill, and 
was off for a couple of weeks. 
Her work record was absolutely 
clean, but now we know the 
company wanted to get revenge 


It is clear that there is a big j by trying to fire her and also 
difference between the word and i to intimidate other workers to 


the deed. Like that 10-minute 
relief period workers are sup- 
posed to have. The fact is that 


scare them from filing grievances 
for back pay. 

Every worker who worked with 


they don’t. They might get it her knew exactly what the com 


when Walter and the corporation 
finally work out all of the de- 
tails, but until that time, you 
can just forget it. 

DETAILS UNKNOWN 
Workers are all asking for it, 
because they need and want it. 
The joker in thir is that there 
are certain conditions that a 
worker has to meet before he 
will be entitled -to the relief pe- 
riod. It doesn’t apply to all work- 
ers at all. and so far the old 
conditions are still being forced 


pany was trying to do, and they 
all raised plenty of hell. In any 
case, her union representative 
made the company change its 
decision, and she won’t be both- 
ered by the corporation on that 
score. 

This could be fought because 
more than enough was known to 
fight and win. But nobody can 
say the same for the many pro- 
visions in the new contract. Even 
the company officials don’t know 
what most of them mean. 


Some Benefits Are Coming 
But Most Are Far Away 

Much publicity has been gtven to the “historic gains” 
in the auto contract negotiations. What has not been made 
dear, however, is that many of the reported gains will not 
go into effect for years. The following list indicates the 
spread and effective date of some of the major provisions. 
Most provisions are qualified by a number of unknown 
factors, with many details still to be worked out. 

PROVISION DATE EFFECTIVE 

Wage Increases Oct. 16, 1967 

Cost of Living ’68, ’69, ’70 (mostly ’70) 

Guaranteed Annual Income Dec. 1968 

S.U.B Dec. 1968 

Short Work Week Benefits Feb. 1968 

Pension Improvements Feb. 1968, but tied to 

social security pension 
levels to go into effect on 
Jan. 1, 1969 

Surviving Spouse Options Jan. 1, 1969 

Canadian Wage Parity June. ’68. Dec. ’68, June 

’69, Dec. ’69, June, ’70 

Disability Benefits .Nov. 15, 1967 and Oct. 

25, 1969 

New Drug Plan Oct. 1969 

National Health Benefits Nov. 1, 1968 

Doctor Fee Payments Nov. 1, 1968 

Improved Medical Benefits Nov. 1, 1968 

Additional Relief Time Unknown 
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EDITORIAL 

THE MOUSE THAT ROARED 

(Continued from Page 1) 

Middle East potentates and the extremely wealthy from India 
and “the West,” not excluding the greedy American “free enter- 
prisers” who hoped to make a killing if they could compel the 
American government to devalue the dollar. 

There is much truth also in what de Gaulle says about U.S. 
imperialism. The American balance of payments internationally 
is inflationary and lopsided. The American investments in Europe 
are due more to “big capital eating little capital” (to use Marx’s 
expression) than to technological superiority. 

Above all, the American private investors are totally irrespon- 
sible both in their disregard of the national state plans and the 
state of employment and unemployment. 

It isn’t that de Gaulle’s heart bleeds for the workers, employed 
or unemployed. His success in bringing “order” into the French 
economy when he returned to power was done by a drastic devalua- 
tion of the franc plus a substantial reduction in real wages. But 
European capital has learned what the more affluent American 
capital keeps forgetting. The State Plan — in France it is called 
“indicative planning”— can keep depression recession size, the 
unemployed army< “manageable,” and the “international cartels” 
forced to show some responsibility to the “nation” rather than 
indiscriminately following the road of highest profits globally. 

THE AMERICAN BEHEMOTH 

From 1959 to 1963 de Gaulle tried to restrict American invest- 
ment. In 1965 he rediscovered gold. He then found that if France 
converts its dollar holdings into gold, he can exert a pressure upon 
American gold reserves and hence the whole economy. His attack 
on American capitalists helped LBJ do what he was unable to 
do previously— get them to voluntarily restrain their flight of 
dollars abroad in search of higher profits and cheaper labor- 
while de Gaulle’s “partners” in the Common Market leaped at 
the chance to invite the limited American investments to their 
countries instead of to France. And since it is America, not France, 
that has the bulk gold, the Behemoth, American capitalism, didn’t 
move over either for the State Plan or for the world market. 

Because de Gaulle’s France had automated its industries, 
centralized its capital, statified its plan and, through the Common 
Market, at least kept England out of its monopoly, de Gaulle is 
under the delusion that he can change the hard facts of the post- 
war world: that in place of the several big powers that divided 
the world between themselves, two, and only two super-powers 
—U.S. and Russia— remained standing. Just as Mao tries his 
best to undermine Russia’s predominance in the Communist world, 
so de Gaulle tries to undermine America’s predominance in the 
NATO world. 

Because the American economy in the late 1950s was stagnant 
while the European economy was booming, de Gaulle thought 
that he could “prove” to European powers their “superiority” over 
the American Goliath — particularly if they followed him. Toward 
that end he first tried creating a new world axis— Paris-Bonn— 
and then went after the American dollar. 

Thus, he finds “quite remarkable” that the total of the Ameri- 
can balance of payments deficit, over a period of eight years, 
equals the total American investments in Europe over that period. 
U.S. capital does get away scot free, freed also of the “risks” 
involved in investing in industrializing the underindustrialized 
world. But, far from this proving that Europe could “balance the 
enormous U.S. power,” it only proves that Europe pays for 
American investments in Europe ! 

But between 1965 and 1967 LBJ escalated the Vietnam war 
and with it came fat war contracts, swollen profits attractive enough 
even for greedy American “free enterprisers” to expand plant 
equipment in America, and the American economy was again 
booming. So de Gaulle now imagines himself as the “Third Force.” 
He lets his imagination go wild as he blames the Middle East war 
on the U.S. war in Vietnam. He thereby only shows that what 
preoccupies him is neither the Middle East nor Asia nor Africa, 
for that matter. His one obsession is the U.S, 

The Behemoth, American capitalism, will not move so long 
as the militarization of the American economy means spending 
$30 billion annually on the Vietnam war (as against the mere 
pittance of $200 million as America’s “contribution” to “Asian 
development”). It is upon this, and not upon West European 
capital, tht American capitalism gorges itself. This plus the 
dead, the maimed, the spoliation of the land, the savagery and 
barbarism of modern warfare. 

THE MILITARIZATION OF THE ECONOMY 

It is not de Gaulle, who is himself a participant in the militar- 
ization of the world economy, who can reverse the trend. There 
is no country in the world, be it France or China, the Middle 
East or Russia, not to mention America, that doesn’t spend impos- 
sible sums on the militarization of the economy, including “The 
Bomb,” be it of minor proportions like China or capable of being 
dropped from outer space like Russia. 

Concretely, the world is spending over $130 billion annually 
toward these destructive purposes. Of this the U.S. alone is spend- 
ing $70 billion. In the two decades since the end of World War n, 
U.S. capitalism has spent no less than $850 billion for what it 
dares call “defense.” And this is the time when there were no 
“major” wars and we avoided the nuclear holocaust ! 

De Gaulle has discovered the Achilles heel of the super powers 
— that all the contradictions are thereby so intensified that the 
super power becomes the most hated throughout the world. But 
though De Gaulle thinks he has discovered the Achilles heel of 
America, in truth he himself has become vulnerable, if not in the 
heel then in the head. His intellectual chauvinism, France’s 
strategic position, has led him to play for the highest stakes, and 
he thinks he can make the United States play power politics accord- 
ing to his tune. It does not, and will not work. 

Because the crisis is rooted in relations at the point of pro- 
duction, and these human relations with exploitative capital extend 
over those left out of production over whom Behemoth rules, the 
working people alone can destroy it at its root. No one else will, 
not only because they themselves have vested interests but also 
because no energy source on earth, including atomic, can sub- 
stitute for the energizing force of the enthusiasm of people bent 
for freedom. Just as in the first part of this decade, the newly- 
created third world performed miracles in wresting political free- 
dom from imperialism, so now they will, with the workers and 
youth in the technologically advanced countries, move to total 
t freedom* ~ ftwnyfvskojra 
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BRITAIN'S 

DEVALUATION 

All the talk — since the deval- 
uation of the British pound 
was announced by Prime Min- 
ister Harold Wilson’s Labour 
Government— has been about 
Britain’s “export - import” 
problems, and the effect on the 
stock-market throughout the 
world. Not a word is being said 
about the effect on the work- 
ers, who are the real victims 
of the slash. Yet it seems to 
me that the cut in exchange 
value of the pound from $2.80 
to $2.40 means nothing less 
than ah automatic 15% cut in 
salary and a sharp decline in 
the standard of living for the 
workingmen. 

The other victims of the de- 
valuatioh are the underdevel- 
oped nations, particularly the 
new African nations, who— de- 
pendent on what is left of the 
British empire— hold sterling, 
and have suddenly found all 
their assets slashed. 

Reader 

Detroit 

* * * 

Wilson says the decision to 
devaluate that he announced 
on Saturday, was taken on 
Thursday. But Lord Chalfont 
was saying in Europe on that 
Friday that the Government 
was not considering devalua- 
tion. What can you believe? .... 

Observer 

Britain 

* * * 

This blow to the British 
workers comes at a time when 
unemployment in Britain is up 
to 55,000, the highest it has 
been in years. Plans are afoot 
for the imminent closing of 
still more mining pits, and the 
National Coal Board Chair- 
man, Lord Robens, has just 
announced that mine employ- 
ment will drop another 80% in 
the next 12 years. 

The miners are already in 
revolt against the closing of 
the pits, threatening to pull 
out of Labor and start a new 
political party. Protests have 
been mounting everywhere 
against low wages and grow- 
ing unemployment. I wonder 
what the British workers will 
do now in the wake of this new 
blow? 

Observer 
West Virginia 

BLACK MASS REVOLT 

The disturbance at Oliver 
High School happened because 
a Negro girl went trick-or- 
treating in a white neighbor- 
hood and a group of white 
boys beat her up real bad. 
They kicked her in the stom- 
ach. This got back to a group 
of Negro youth. 

These kids all went to the 
same school. The Nqgro boys 
didn’t know who did it, but 
they were attacking every 
white boy trying to reach the 
right ones, the next day in 
school. 


i 

Readers 


It was never mentioned in 
the white news what started 
this riot but the Negro news 
told why it started. 

On television they had a 
handpicked young student who 
stated that the trouble was be- 
cause the student couldn’t get 
through to the principal and 
they were having misunder- 
standings with him. They said 
it wasn’t a race riot. 

Negro Mother 
Pittsburgh 

* ■ * * 

I agree with what you say 
in your newest pamphlet, 
Black Mass Revolt, but I still 
cannot quite see what role I 
or any other white person can 
play in bringing about the 
unity of black and white tight 
now. 

I reject Carmichael’s posi- 
tion of “you stay in your com- 
munity, and I’ll stay in mine” 
completely. I certainly don’t 
see working only in the white 
community. But I don’t have 
the answers I’m looking for as 
to what I can do. 

Displaced Civil Rights Worker 
California 

* * * 

Black people ate sincere in 
wanting to bring about a 
change for black people. But 
they will sit down and talk 
to whites, and have a “dia- 
logue,” so long as they know 
that the whites are not out 
for reforms, but also want a 
total change. 

Black Militant 
California 

* * * 

My wife and I thought the 
last chapter of your new Bilack 
Mass Revolt was absolutely 
great. We can’t wait to get it 
into the hands of others in 
the movement. 

Activist 
New York 

• 

WHAT WE GIVE... 

I wake up in the morning 
at six, not only to the sound 
of trucks on Kenmare Street, 
but the sound of the six De- 
lano pickets stirring around 
getting their breakfast in the 
apartment upstairs. 

They spend no time reading 
news or listening to it. They 
are here for one thing, to go 
from the big market at Hunts 
Point, to the piers where the 
grapes come in from the west 
coast, to the stores where table 
grapes are sold retail, and to 
ask them not to buy while 
agricultural workers in the 
vineyards of California are 
getting starvation wages and 
no benefits which all the other 
workers enjoy under the . Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. 

These are dedicated men 
with one thought in their 
minds, to work for better con- 
ditions for their fellows, and 
they work with love and faith 
and hope, doggedly day after 
day. 

They have not read the 
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Popes’ encyclicals Mother and 
Teacher or The Development 
of Peoples. They live them. 

It is such work as their’s 
which has brought workers the 
five day week, the eight hour 
day, workers’ compensation 
and unemployment insurance. 
Such work as this must he 
done, and everyone helping, to 
bring justice, not charity, to 
the workers. It is certainly 
part of justice to share what 
you have. 

Meanwhile our soupline goes 
on, seven days a week, and 
Chrystie St. is open from seven 
to seven ... 

We all know what we give 
will surely come back to us, 
heaped up, pressed down and * 
running over. So please help 
us once more. 

Dorothy Day, Editor 

Catholic Worker, 
New York 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: Readers who 
wish to help The Catholic 
Worker group, may send con- 
tributions to ’ St. Joseph’s 
House of Hospitality, 175 
Chrystie v Street, New York, 
10002 . - ■■■ 

* * * 

1 was interested in the arti- 
cle in the Nov. issue about the 
new boycott against Guimarra 
which the Delano workers are 
asking for. But how can I 
stop buying the scab brands 
when I don’t know what labels 
to look for? 

Reader 

Chicago 

* * « 

Editor’s Note: A list of scab 
brands is printed on page 3. 

• 

CHE'S DEATH 

To many, Che Guevara is a 
revolutionary hero and in part 
he certainly should be. But 
why should his idea of guer- 
rilla war be the only way for 
social revolution in Latin 
America? 

Rosa Luxemburg and even 
Lenin thought that the General 
Strike was the method for 
Russia. But the Russians did 
it by way of the Soviet. 

Lenin did not condemn this 
as not being his way, but in- 
stead hailed the form that the 
workers themselves created. 
What is most important is that 
the workers and peasants of 
Latin America be allowed to 
create their own forms for a 
social revolution. 

Student 

Detroit 

* * * 

The elections here yesterday 
voted against the present gov- 
ernment and in favor of a 
more conservative party, so 
we don’t know what the reper- 
cussions will be on rural de- 
velopment programs. 

This, what with the devalua- 
tion of the sol (from 26.50 to a 
dollar to 40), may mean the 
end of any pretense of devel- 
opment, since these programs 
are the easiest to cut (the poor 
have no vote, so no one has to 
listen to them). 

Poor Che: it seems that not 
until the end did he realize 
that he was in Bolivia and not 
Cuba. 

So many people think that 
the peasants must as frus- 
trated as they are and will 
identify immediately with any 
gun fire— when in reality the 
peasant is discontented with 
immediate things — the local 
teacher, the lack of rain, no 
roads, etc.— and has no idea 
why this “gringo” is blowing 
up perfectly useful bridges (as 
» the Peruvian guerillas did)/ 
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and if anything, resents it. 

If there is to be a revolution, 
it must be led and supported 
by the peasants or it can have 
no Value. Otherwise the haci- 
endado will be replaced by the 
state and the peasant won’t 
benefit, at least in rural areas. 

Development Worker 
Peru 

* * * 

Most of the left-wing com- 
mentary on Che’s death was 
eulogy. It was very moving to 
read yours, which pointed out 
the double tragedy: (1) that a 
brave revolutionary had been 
murdered, and (2) that what 
he will unfortunately be re- 
membered for is his concept 
of guerrilla warfare, which is 
nothing more than a substitute 
for the social revolution he 
wanted. 

Reader 
New York 

• 

WAR AND PEACE 

McNamara has always been 
against increasing the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam and 
against land invasion as well. 
His resignation will probably 
be followed by a step-up in the 
war. ' . •, ■ t 

' No Weeding hearts for him 
however. The only difference 
between him and Johnson 
seems to be that McNamara 
wants to kill the last South 
Vietnamese, while Johnson 
wants to kill them all, North 
and South. 

Isn’t it wonderfully appro- 
priate that McNamara’s new 
job will probably be head of 
the World Bank? Who says 
militarism and capitalism 
don’t make a fine team? 

Student 
New York 

* * * 

It’s true that the “peace 
vote” in San Francisco didn’t 
win ... but, especially con- 
sidering that is was worded in 
the strongest way possible, the 
fact that no less than 40% 
of the voters were for it, is 
really something! 

Secretary 
New York 

• 

OPEN HOUSING 

The common council again 
refused to vote on the open 
housing question entrenching 
itself in a barricade of legal 
confusion. A “valid” petition 
with 20,000 signatures against 
the open housing bill was pre- 
sented, the implication being 
that our own petitions are ap- 
parently invalid. 

Many questions were asked, 
the answers to which will be 
presented in written form, an- 
other time evasion. It was in 
great sorrow that Vel Phillips 
viewed these proceedings. She 
may find herself in the unique 
and ironical situation of voting 
against the bill 18 to I, because 
the bill which is now being 
considered has been reduced 
to a resolution and is so weak 
as to make it almost non- 
existent. 


They were few in number, but 
plenty loud. I’m glad to. say 
most passers-by ignored them, 
and the store was filled to ca- 
pacity. 

Two days later, Break- 
through picketed a Detroit ca- 
thedral because the archbishop 
had reinstated a priest whose 
dismissal they had demanded 
because he condemned the 
Vietnam war as immoral. 

The leader of this fanatic 
group is a city employee who 
took time off from work to 
attend and disrupt a Common 
Council hearing on open and 
low-cost housing, that same 
week. 

McCarthyism by any other 
name still smells the same. ; 

Taxpayer 

Detroit 

0 . 

FROM ISRAEL 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s Per- 
spectives Report, “It Remains 
to Be Done,” has been fast 
changing hands around here. 
People may have their own 
political or other bags, but 
they are hungry for (even if 
sometimes frightened by) 
fresh thinking. 

What we are trying to do is 
confront people with new ways 
of thinking . . . Your litera- 
ture is much appreciated by 
quite a number of people. 

I have always approached 
Israel with a Buberian outlook, 
with a universal perspective. 
I’ve always been a "cultural” 
Zionist, though I’m more and 
more alienated from political 
Zionism. Cultural nationalism, 
I feel, is necessary for man 
to create and transcend his 
roots into the universal and 
let the universal be constantly 
fed by these roots. But I fear 
political nationalism of any 
sort . . . 

Correspondent 

Israel 

• 

LEADERS AND RANKS 

The taxi settlement in 
New York is just another ex- 
ample of a sell-out by labor 
“leaders”. Van Arsdale takes 
phony “votes”, miraculously 
turning a minority into a ma- 
jority, and leads the men back 
to work. 

But there was discontent 
among the men and Van Ars- 
dale’s position is not as strong 
as it once was. The men have 
a right to be angry and con- 
fused when it’s their own 
union leader that “leads” them 
to defeat. 

Reader 
New York 


A teacher we know here said 
that reading the Workers Bat- 
tle Automation pamphlet was 
like opening a new world to 
her that she knew nothing 
about. She said she read sec- 
tions from it to her class on 
“Industrial America,” which 
generally deals with statistics 
on how advanced we are. With 
one sweep “dismal econom- 
ics,” as Marx called it, be- 
came human relations at the 
point of production to her. 

Committee Member 
Los Angeles 

TWO ELECTIONS 

A new party has made its 
appearance on the Philadel- 
phia political scene. And for a 
minor party, it made a respect- 
able showing in this election. 
The Consumers’ Party was an 
outgrowth of the Consumers’ 
Educational and Protective 
Association which for more 
than a year has been fighting 
the abuse and exploitation of 
the poor by banks, finance 
companies, magistrates, police, 
and retail outlets selling on the 
installment plan. 

The party’s candidate for 
mayor was a Negro minister 
who pointed out how the 
American war in Vietnam pre- 
vents any governmental help 
to the masses of the poor. 
Among other Negro candidates, 
a Jew and a white gentile were 
also represented on the party’s 
ticket. 

Observer 
Philadelphia 
* * * 

The victory of the Scottish 
Nationalists at Hamilton 
seems to have frightened La- 
bour MPs with narrow major- 
ties. They are now pandering 
to the Scottish Nationalists. 
The Scottish Nationalists have 
become very arrogant. 

They want a Scotland ruled 
by their own party, though 
they claim they want nothing 
more than to make Scotland a 
more prosperous country. 
There is nothing in their aims 
about ending capitalism, how- 
ever. We could have our own 
economic crisis under the Lion 
Rampart. 

Many workers, meanwhile, 
are completely bewildered by 
the failure of the two big politi- 
cal parties to do more than 
talk about the problems that 
confront them. It is not sur- 
prising that many workers in 
Scotland have turned towards 
the Scottish Nationalists. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Scotland 


Marcher 

Milwaukee 

* * * 

The “New Detroit Commit- 
tee” was formed by the mayor 
to eradicate the causes of 
last summer’s revolt. Joseph 
Hudson, Jr., owner of Detroit’s 
largest department store, 
heads the committee. 

Because he advocated state 
and city open-housing bills his 
store was picketed the day 
after Thanksgiving by a group 
of Wayne State University stu- 
dents called “Counterthrust” 
— part of the extreme right- 
s wing Breakthrough gx<o-u & 
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T WO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

Editor’s Note': To conclude our centenary celebration of the pub- 
lication of Marx’s Capital, and to sum up the meaning of that 
great work for our age, we print below excerpts from Part III 
of Raya Dunayevskaya’s Marxism and Freedom. 

The Impact of the Civil War in 
the U.S. On the Structure of Capital 

On January 11, 1860, Marx wrote to Engels: “In my opinion, the 
biggest things that are happening in the world today are on the 
one hand the movement of the slaves in America started by the 
death of John Brown and, on the other, the movement of the serfs 
in Russia ...” 

From now on he will not only keep his eyes glued to the mass 
movement; he will participate in it. The decade of the Civil War in 
the United States is also the decade of the Polish Insurrection, the 
strikes in France, and the mass demonstrations in England which 
culminate in the creation of the International Working Men’s Asso- 
ciation headed by Marx . . . 

Between 1861 and 1867 the manuscript o| the Critique, now 
become Capital, underwent two fundamental changes, one in 1863, 
and the other in 1866. We can trace the changes both by comparing 
Capital to the state the manuscripts were left in, which Engels de- 
scribes in the Preface to Volume II of Capital, as well as from Marx’s 
own letters. As he puts it in the letter to Engels on August 15, 1863, 
he has had “to turn everything around.” 

JDY THE TIME, three years later, that he has finally prepared 

everything for the printer, he informs Engels about yet a new 
addition: “Historically I developed a part about the working day 
which did not enter into my first plan.” (February 10, 1866) 

It sounds fantastic to say that until 1866 Marx had not worked 
out the seventy pages on the Working Day. Yet so inherent in theory 
itself is its own limitation that even when Marx turned the mono- 
graphs for tiie Critique entirely around, and wrote toe first draft 
of his new work Capital, even this work at first had no section on 
the Working Day. 

It seems even more incomprehensible when we realize that 
Marx had already written the “Primitive Accumulation” of Capital, 
which describes toe “Bloody Legislation against toe Expropriated,” 
in which he dealt with laws that made toe lengthening of the working 
day compulsory. The concept of the theory of surplus value includes 
the division of the working day into paid and unpaid labor. But that 
still leaves the exact analysis of the working day, for toe most part, 
undetermined. As he was to put it later about his adversary, Duhring: 
“One thing in his account has struck me very much. Namely, so 
long as the determination of value by working time is itself left 
‘undetermined,’ as it is by Ricardo, it does not make people shaky. 
But as soon as it is brought into exact connection with toe working 
day and its variations, a very unpleasant light dawns upon them.” 

“The establishment of a normal working day,” he wrote, “is 
the result of centuries of struggle between capitalist and laborer.” 

He who glorifies theory and genius but fails to recognize the 
limits of a theoretical work, fails likewise to recognize the indis- 
pensability of the theoretician. All of history is the history of the 
struggle for freedom. If, as a theoretician, one’s ears are attuned 
to toe new impulses from toe workers, new “categories” will be 
created, a new way of thinking, a step forward in philosophic 
cognition. 

jyjARX’S SHIFT from the history of theory to toe history of produc- 
tion relations gives flesh and blood to toe generalization that 
Marxism is the theoretical expression of the instinctive strivings of 
the proletariat for liberation. More than that. He says that ultimately 
the fundamental abolition of inequality lies in the shortening of 
the working day. In 1866, he made this the historical framework of 
capitalism itself. The struggles of toe workers over the working 
day develop capitalist production. The ultimate creation of freedom 
rests upon the shortening of toe working day. The philosophy of toe 
shortening of toe working day, which arose out of the actual 
struggles, embraces all concepts inside and ontside of it. Thus, toe 
thinking of the theoretician is constantly filled with more and more 
content, filled by workers’ struggles and workers’ thoughts . . . 

The Humanism and Dialectic; 
Logic and Scope of Capital 

The historical and logical in Capital are not two separate move- 
ments: the dialectic contains them both. It is not that Marx has in- 
terrelated them. It is the very nature and life of the one to contain 
the other. What Marx has as his underlying assumption is that 
history has not discharged theory from toe need to transcend the 
given society. With Marx, theory is not kept above the earth, but 
rather takes its departure from reality, which is also its point of 
return. It is the reality out of which the movement comes, and 
what Marx does is to see that object and subject are kept as one. 
The two together, theory and practice, make up the truth at any 
moment ... 

Capitalism develops according to these two fundamental laws: 
the law of centralization of capital, and the law of the socialization 
of labor. 

The end result of this relationship of capital to the lot of toe 
working class is the great, the insoluble contradiction which is 
wrecking the entire system — the unemployed army. Marx calls this 
“the absolute general law of capitalist accumulation.” The greater 
toe use of machinery, or constant capital, toe lesser relatively toe 
need for variable or living labor power. There may now he 30 million 
workers where formerly there were half as many, but the investment 
of capital is sevenfold. And with it will always come unemployment. 
Thus, on toe one hand, capitalism keeps reproducing the wage 
laborer; on toe other hand, he throws him into unemployment. 

“Centralization of the means of production and socialization of 
labor at last reach a point where they become incompatible with 
their capitalist integument. The integument is burst asunder. The 
knell of capitalist private property sounds. The expropriators are 
expropriated.” 

1 (Continued on Page '7) i; : ■ - . " ' : t * ( t * 4 * 
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NEW BEGINNINGS 

'V by Eugene Walker 

K. Marx— From Student to Revolutionary 


Writings of the Yonng Marx on 
Philosophy and Society, Easton and 
Guddat Editors, 506 pp. New York: 
Doubleday Anchor Book $1.95. 

The political atmosphere 
at the University of Berlin 
in the late 1830’s bore little 
resemblance to that of the 
University of Calif, at 
Berkeley of the 1960’s. The 
Prussian monarch was effi- 
cient in marshalling his po- 
lice, his censors and his sup- 
porters in the Diet. Open expres- 
sion either in the press or in 
meetings was impossible. In gen- 
eral the intellectual atmosphere 
was stifling. 

Despite this, the intellectual 
development of one of the world’s 
great thinkers had its roots here. 
The young Marx (18) had come 
to the University to study law. 
By the time Marx left German 
soil six years later (1843) he was 
a doctor of philosophy, an Hege- 
lian who had both absorbed He- 
gel and had turned Hegel’s dia- 
lectical method into a criticsm 

Black Youth 
To Boycott 
'68 Olympics 

LOS ANGELES, Calif. — 
The western Regional Black 
Youth Convention held in 
L.A. during the Thanksgiv- 
ing weekend was, unlike 
some other conferences of its 
kind, a success. 

The Conference was attended 
by about 700 delegates, some as 
individuals and some represent- 
ing different groups from all 
of the western states. Unlike 
Newark, it was held in a Black 
Church in the black community, 
and only cost two dollars for 
the whole three days. 

A WORKING CONFERENCE 

The plan was that this be a 
working conference, in that most 
of the time would be spent in 
workshops, which it was. 

There were workshops such as 
communications, war resistance, 
education, culture, and politics 
and economics. 

The first day of the conference 
was geared toward registration 
during the day, then a general 
Session in the evening, in which 
we were welcomed to the church 
by the pastor and given an intro- 
duction to the goals of the con- 
ference. We then listened to 
the keynote speech by James 
Forman, who spoke in place of 
H. Rap Brown. 

OLYMPIC BOYCOTT PROPOSED 

Also on the first day there was 
a special workshop on Black 
athletes in which it was decided 
to boycott the ’68 Olympics. The 
next day was taken up entirely 
in workshops which lasted from 
10 a.m. to 11 p.m. with breaks 
only for meals. The last day was 
also taken up entirely with work- 
shops with a final session in 
Which resolutions were voted on. 

The best part about the con- 
ference was that resolutions 
were not made just to be made 
and acted upon later, but groups 
were made up, to carry them 
through, right in the workshops 
they came out of. 

Also, all resolutions and dis- 
cussions were made available to 
delegates before they left so they 
would not have to wait for them 
in the mail. 

It is because equipment was 
Set up to start moving as soon 
as the conference ended and be- 
cause it was truly a working one, 
that I consider it a success. 


and transendence of Hegel’s con- 
clusions. 

WORLD CHALLENGE 

In the next several years he 
studied classical economics and 
met with prominent socialist 
thinkers of his time. The culmi- 
nation of the dozen years as 
University student, editor and 
contributor to newspapers, ex- 
ile in Paris and Brussels, was 
the writing of a world challenge 
to capitalism entitled The Com- 
munist Manifesto. 

It, at one and the same time, 
anticipated the actual 1848 Revo- 
lutions, and became the theoreti- 
cal battle cry of the proletarian 
revolution ever since. 

These 12 years prior to the 
Manifesto are the most contro- 
versial in the development of the 
intellectual life of Karl Marx. 
Established Communists of the 
Russian and Chinese variety have 
dismissed the writings of this 
period as that of an “immature” 
Marx. Other writers excerpt his 
openly stated humanism but ig- 
nore the revolutionary impact 
of the philosophic totality, indud- 
ing his study of class struggles 
that this humanism was built on. 
FIRST TRANSLATION 

Now Dvs. E. D. Easton and 
K. H. Guddat have brought out 
the most comprehensive English 
translation of the young Marx 
to date. While some portions, 
such as the Economic -Philo- 
sophic Manuscripts have already 
been published in English, other 
portions, especially Marx’s Notes 
to the Doctoral Dissertation have 
been made available in English 
for the first time. 

The introductory notes for each 
extract are valuable in giving 
the historical and intellectual set- 
ting. The same, unfortunately, 
cannot be said for their introduc- 
tion to the whole of the book. 

Thus, while they, more or less, 
adhere to the content of the 
works by Marx in the first part 
of their Introduction, they be- 
come propagandists for the status 
quo as soon as they confront the 
author of the Communist Mani- 
festo as a revolutionary. 

WRONG CONCLUSION 

What passes for Communism 
these days— state control of life 
— Drs. Easton and Guddat read 
back into the Marx of the late 
1840’s. How does an unfounded 
conclusion like Marx being 
“more congenial to totalitarian- 
ism than to the emphasis on the 
individual person and his self- 
direction which characteries lib- 
eral democracy” differ from the 
type of rewriting of history that 
is popular both in the Commu- 
nist and the private capitalist 
world? 

Marx, It is true, was never a 
“liberal democrat,” but that is 
as true of the Humanist Essays 
he wrote in 1844 as of the Com- 
munist Manifesto of 1847. In both 
instances of his development he 
was the founder of a new world 
view of history that was hu- 
manist, and because it was a 
thoroughgoing humanism, it 
was as revolutionary in life as 
it was in theory. 

Fortunately, there is Marx’s 
own text. It is to this we now 
turn. 

PIVOTAL POINT 

Of the heretofore unpublished 
writings, the Notes to the Doc- 
toral Dissertion are pivotal to 
Marx’s intellectual development. 
Here is a work by Marx before 
he was a “Marxist,” that is to 
say, before he openly broke with 
bourgeois society. 

Moreover, though still part of 
the circle of young Left Hege- 
lians, Marx challenges Hegel on 
his strongest ground: the evalua- 
tion of other philosophers, espe- 


cially the Greeks. 

Above all— and it is here we 
witness Marx’s emergence as 
both revolutionary thinker and 
revolutionary activist— he takes 
np the whole movement of philos- 
ophy in relationship to the de- 
velopment of the actual world. 

Marx notes that as there are 
“nodal points In philosophy that 
in themselves rise to concretion, 
form abstract principles into a 
totality, and thus interrupt a 
straight-line continuation, so 
there are moments when philos- 
ophy turns its eyes to the ex- 
ternal world.” Then he develops 
the idea that “the world is self- 
divided as opposed to a total 
philosophy, one in itself.” 
CRUCIAL QUESTION 

What follows this division be- 
tween the actual world and the 
philosophy, which though a to- 
tality, no longer reflects the 
philosophic foundation for its 
world, much less creates the 
transformation into a new world? 

The allusion to new founda- 
tions, a call for a new unity of 
theory and practice, the philo- 
sophic and the real, is clearly 
an anticipation of what his own 
theory will become. In a word, 
the task for new world begin- 
nings Marx set for himself as 
he prepared to leave the college 
world and enter the real one. 

The realization of the Idea, free- 
dom, will bring about the tran- 
sendence of philosophy. The chal- 
lenge is to abolish philosophy by 
making it a reality in the world. 
ALL EDITORS: NOTE 

He begins with the Prus- 
sian state and its censorship 
of the press. In a magnificent 
series of articles he challenges 
the government’s censorship in 
so basic a manner that they 
should be read by all the college 
newspaper editors who find them- 
selves under direct and indirect 
censorship pressure by their ad- 
ministrations. 

“The question of whether phil- 
osophical and religious matters 
are to be discussed in newspa- 
pers resolves itself in its own 
emptiness. 

“If such questions already in- 
terest the public as news, they 

have become questions of the j 
day. Then the point is not 
whether they should be discussed 
but where and how— whether 
within the family circle and the 
homes, within the schools and 
churches but not by the press, 
whether by opponents of philoso- 
phy but not by philosophers, 
whether in the clouded language 
of private opinion but not in the 
clarifying words of public ra- 
tionality. Then the point is 

whether what lives in actuality 
belongs in the realm of the press, 
and it is no longer a question 
of the particular content of the 
press but the general question 
of whether the press should 
really be the press, that is, a 
free press.” 

SETS OWN CONCEPT 

Marx here distinguishes him- 
self from Hegel whose idealism 
abstracted him from the reality 
of his own society. But at the 
same time he does not embrace 
the Feuerbach concept of material- 
ism. “The standpoint of the old 
materialism is ‘civil society’; the 
standpoint of the new is human 
society . . .” 

For Marx, “Consistent natural- 
ism or humanism is distinguished 
from both idealism and material- 
ism as well and at the same 
time is the unifying truth of 
both.” 

Here is not merely the heri- 
tage of Marx, but the need of 
the day. What Marx did for his 
time we must do for ours. Other- 
wise the chasm between actual- 
l ity and the Idea will remain. 


Wayne University Student 
Paper Faces Suppression 


DETROIT, Mich. — The 
South End, a new student 
newspaper at Wayne State 
University, is being pres- 
sured by the university ad- 
ministration to change its 
policy of being an open fo- 
rum on the serious issues 
confronting society. 

In its first editorial of the 
school year it stated, “To be rele- 
vant, the medium that is the stu- 
dent newpaper must first of all 
perceive the issues which burn 
in the veins of our generation; 
the recurrent problems of young 
people as well as the moral, psy- 
chological and social issues gen- 
erated by our rapidly transform- 
ing society.” 

IMPORTANT PRIORITIES 

In its suceeding numbers it 
tried to promote discussion on all 
iscues confronting the student 
body — from the role of educa- 
tion, through black power, to the 
Vietnam War. 

Priority was given to anti-war 
demonstrations on campus and 
integrated housing for students, 
rather than to football scores and 
fraternity-sorority activities. 

So incensed was the adminis- 
tration that they began a cam- 
paign to get rid of the South End. 
In opposition to the editorial pol- 
icies of the South End, the busi- 
ness school at Wayne started the 
Phoenix. 

The adminisration did what it 
could to help the new paper along 


(if it did not actually create it) 
by taking out large ads for its 
centenary celebration. If anyone 
ever had doubts about the need 
for the South End, they were ab- 
olished as soon as they read the 
Phoenix. 

The next move by the univer- 
sity was to try to fire Editor-in- 
Chief Art Johnston. At the same 
time they issued a directive that 
17 members of the staff be re- 
moved because they were not 
students, even though the rule 
had not been previously enforced. 

The university limited the 
paper to eight pages, and has de- 
nied additional money for publi- 
cation costs. , 

A new business manager was 
arbitrarily appointed to the South 
End and the paper was not in- 
formed of the change until he had 
been installed in his position. 
ABSTRACT FREEDOM 

University President Keast said 
there should be open and free 
discussion of ideas, however con- 
troversial. “The principles of free- 
dom are needed most when the 
temptation to abandon them is 
strongest in those who would sub- 
stitute passion for reason and 
conformity for controversy.” 

But the truth is always con- 
crete. President Keast has shown 
that his phrases only apply in the 
abstract 

The students are discussing 
means to continue the paper as 
ah instrument of free expression, 
even if it means going indepen- 
dent. 


Procedures Paralyzed H.S. Youth 


BEVERLY HILLS, Calif. 
— Events of the last two 
months require me to revise 
the glowing report on the 
Beverly Hills High School 
Underground as of Septem- 
ber, which made the mistake 
of taking the claims of the 
Underbround “leaders” at 
face value. 

Most of the time has been 
wasted in repeatedly rewriting 
the articles, mainly to pacify 
the liberal parent supporters, 
who considered some of tile ma- 
terial “irresponsible” and the 
articles on the whole “too heavy.” 
GOING THROUGH CHANNELS 

But then we finally finished 
everything to the parents’ satis- 
faction, decided to movp and 
made an appointment with the 
administration, and felt we were 
finally getting things done. Our 
strategy has been to try to go 
through the administration. 

A few of the “big-name” but 
less-radical members of the Un- 
derground actually want to be 
published, distributed, or at least 
financed by the school. 

But most of us consider this 
whole method just a ritual to 
avoid being accused of causing 
unnecessary trouble by not try- 


ing to go through “channels.” 

I’m sure this all sounds pretty 
ridiculous, and it probably is, 
even considering the peculiar 
conditions of Beverly Hills— -a 
white, upper middle class, politi- 
cally liberal (“dissenting Demo- 
crat”) though socially reac- 
tionary suburb, which unlike the 
poor communities, really has 
community control of the schools. 
The danger of being absorbed 
by the administration and trans- 
formed into an official organ of 
“establishment dissent” is still 
too great. 

GO TO THE BOARD? 

But to get back to what is ac- 
tually happening, the administra- 
tion performed a total “about- 
face,” with the principal, F. 
Willard Robinson, claiming that 
he had never heard of our group 
and telling us to take it up with 
the Board of Education! 

What now? The more radical 
segments of the Underground 
are getting impatient, for a quar- 
ter of the school year has been 
wasted playing games with the 
parents and the administration. 

We’re either going to go to 
the Board of Education, or, much 
better, publish our own paper 
within the near future. It is not 
yet possible to determine which. 


The student journal of 
political affairs 

THE ACTIVIST 

One tear’s subscription, $2 
5 issues, 

occasional pamphlets 
Send orders to The Acti- 
vist, 271/2 W. College, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


A New Pamphlet 
The “Open Letter to 
the Party” by Kuron 
and Modzelewski. 
Order From: 

International Socialism 
36 Gilden Road 
London, NW 3, England 
Price: 60c each 
(50c In bulk order) 


RADICAL AMERICA 

An SDS journal of radical history in the U.S. 
Nov. - Dec., T 967 

SPECIAL ISSUE: THE NEW YORK RENT STRIKES, a historical 
and contemporary perspective, by Mark Naison. COMMENTS 
by Bob Grabiner (early stall member of Jesse Gray's organi- 
zation ). Studies On the Lett: R.I.P., by James Weinstein. Paper- 
backs On American Radical History, II, by Daniel MacGilvray. 
50c or $3 for one year (six issues). c/oPaul Buhle, 1237a 
Spaight, Madison, Wisconsin 53703. Bulk rates upon request. 
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MARXISM: The 

(Continued from Page S) 

'T'HE POSITIVE side of all this is that “it brings 
■*" forth the material agencies for its own dissolu- 
tion. From that moment new forces and new passions 
spring up in the bosom of society but the old social 
organization fetters them and keeps them down. It 
must be annihilated. It is annihilated.” 

Thus the development of capitalism itself creates 
the basis of a new Humanism — the “new forces and 
new passions” which will reconstruct society on new, 
truly human beginnings, “a society in which the full 
and free development of every individual is the ruling 
principle.” It is because Marx based himself on this 
Humanism, more popularly called “the inevitability 
of socialism,” that he could discern the law of motion 
of capitalist society, the inevitability of its collapse. 

The Humanism of Capital runs like a red thread 
throughout the work. This gives it both its pro- 
fundity and its force and direction. 

* * * 

It took the crash of 1929 to open the skulls of 
the academic economists to Marx’s analysis of the 
breakdown of capitalism. It then became a popular 
pastime to say that if Marx had only shed his “Hegel- 
ianism,” taken off the “mysticism” with which he en- 
veloped the concept -of value, and begun instead with 
Volume HI where he deals with “real life,” that is 
to say the surface phenomena of competition, profit, 
rent, etc., his “prophecies” of Big Business and cyclical 
crises would have been easy to see and they would 
have learned “much” from him. 

The third volume, which presumably best meets 
the taste of the academic economists, analyzed life in 
the capitalist market as it really is. We learn that com- 
modities sell, not at value, but at price of production; 
that surplus value is hot an abstraction, congealed 
unpaid labor, but that its real form is threefold: (1) 
profit for the industrialist; (2) rent for the landlord; 
and (3)*interest for the banker; that capital is not only 
a social relation of production, but that it has a 
bodily form of money-capital. Here we study the role 
of credit and even get some glimpses into swindling. 

And what is the grand result of learning all the 
facts of life? How have they changed the laws that arise 
from the strict process of production which the acad- 
emic economists call “abstract”? Not at all. Not at all. 

At the end of all these intricate transformations of 
surplus value into ground rent, interest and profit, 
as well as the conversion of values into prices, rate of 
surplus value into rate of profit, etc. — at the end of 
it all, Marx takes us back to that on which it is 
based: production of value and surplus value. He 
shows us that in the final analysis the sum of all 
prices is equal to the sum of all values. Where the 
worker has created nothing, the capitalist manipulator 
can get nothing. Profit, even as surplus value, comes 
not from “Ownership” but from production . . . 


Unity of Theory and Practice 



This contemporary cartoon on the suppression 
of the paper Marx edited, “Rheinische Zeitung,” 
shows Marx chained to the printing press while the 
royal Prussian eagle gnaws at his vitals. The 
original lithograph appeared in 1843 without any 
accompanying text, since printed comment was for- 
bidden by the censorship. 


TPHERE ARE theoreticians who are willing to say 
that the analysis holds for Russia, but not in 
the exceptional soil of America. If it wasn’t the 
American frontier that made America different, it was 
the American pragmatic character; and if not that, it 
is that the American workers “aren’t class conscious.” 
Be that as it may, the economists now do give Marx 
credit for understanding “history.” Some even admit 
that economic theory has indeed been running a losing 
race with history, except in the case of Marx. One 
has even gone so far as to “admire” Marx for his 
“idea of theory” and his ability to transform historic 
narrative into “historic raisonne.” But none have the 
slightest conception that Marx’s “idea of theory” is 
as profound as it is only because he had broken with 
the bourgeois conception of theory and placed the 
worker in the center of all his thinking. There is no 
other source for social theory. 

It isn’t that Marx “glorified” workers. It is 
that he knew what is their role in production. Just 
as history has not discharged theory from its mission 


of criticizing existing society, so the workers, on 
whose back all the exploitation occurs must — to 
straighten up to the height of men — throw all this 
off their backs and therefore can criticize it and 
overcome it and see ahead. 

It isn’t that Marx vilified capitalists and their 
ideologists. It is that he knew their role in produc- 
tion and how limited, therefore, their outlook. 
Because they were satisfied, they couldn’t grasp all 
of reality, and therefore their ideology was false. 

Marx, when he began, didn’t know all the 
implications of his materialistic conception of his- 
tory. Thus, although he saw the mode of production 
as determinant for ideology, he thought all that needs 
to be done to demonstrate the bankruptcy of 
bourgeois thought is to show that the bourgeoisie 
can no longer be scientific and that with the develop- 
ment of the class struggle their economic science 
has become “vulgar” and their ideologists “prize 
fighters.” He, on the other hand, would show the 
, decline, and then the workers as changing the world 
which had long had its interpreters. It was only 
in the 1860’s, that he changed the very structure 
of Capital and placed theories at the end of all 
volumes. 

On April 10, 1879 Marx writes the Russian 
translator of Volume I not to wait for Volume II 
because “a tremendous mass of material received by 
me not only from Russia but also from the United 
States, etc., gives me a pleasant excuse to continue 
research instead of definitively working over for 
publication. 

“The United States at present have overtaken 
England in the rapidity of economical progress, 
though they lag behind in the extent of acquired 
wealth; but at the same time the masses are quicker 
and have greater political means in their hands to 
resent the form of a progress accomplished at their 
expense. I need not prolong the antitheses.” 

TT IS CLEAR that Russia and America were to 

play the role in Volumes II and III that England 
played in Volume I. Lenin filled it out for Russia. 
In their attitude to Automation, the American work- 
ers are concretizing this for America. 

# if* SJ: 

There was no difference between Marx the 
Hegelian and Marx the revolutionary, nor between 
Marx the theoretician and Marx the practical organizer. 
He finished Capital and turned to the Paris Com- 
muna not merely as “activist” and “materialist” 
but as idealist. As we saw, he himself summed up 
most profoundly the fact that the ideal is never 
far from the real when he wrote that the Com- 
munards “have no ideals to realize but to set free 
the elements of the new society.” 


From the Archives of Marx: First English Translation 


ED. NOTE: Despite the fame of the phrase “the 
expropriators are expropriated,” which appears in the 
final chapter of Vol. 1 of Capital, many seem surprised 
to find that Marx did not accept the concept that what 
the capitalist bums is “ private property.” The develop- 
ment of that thought is found in the first English 
translation, below, of individual pages found in Marx’s 
Notebooks on Capital, from the Archives of Marx, 
Vol. II, Moscow, 1933. 

This winds up our publication of hitherto unpub- 
lished translations from these Archives (see also News 
& Letters, December 1966, and October 196 7) with. 
which we have been marking the centenary celebra- 
tion of the publication of Capital. 

* * * 

The formation of capital and the capitalist method 
of production rest essentially not only on the abolition 
of the feudal method of production, but also on the 
expropriation of the peasants, artisans, and in general 
on the abolition of the private property of the direct 
producer on the historic conditions of private produc- 
tion. The capitalist method of production, when it 
appears, develops to the degree that this private prop- 
erty and the method of production based on it 
is abolished and, as a consequence, the expropriation 
of these direct producers in the form of the concen- 
tration of capital has already taken place. 

This process of expropriation, repeating itself 
systematically as a consequence of the “clearance 
of property,” is a violent act. It is the introduction to 
the capitalist process of production. 

But the theory of the capitalist method of produe- 

" Tj 
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tion (political economy, philosophy of right, etc.), like 
the capitalist himself, in his imagination, confuses 
capitalist views of property and appropriation (based 
in its development on the appropriation of alien labor, 
and in its basis on the expropriation of the direct pro- 
ducer) with that method of production which, on the 
contrary, presupposes private property of the direct 
producer on his conditions of production. This is a 
supposition under which the capitalist method of pro- 
duction in agriculture and industry would be impos- 
sible. Therefore, the capitalist also pictures every 
infringement on the latter form of appropriation as an 
infringement on this earned property, in general on 
every property. 

* * * 

UNDER this circumstance there, of course, always 
results a great difficulty when it is necessary to 
describe the expropriation of property from the toiling 
mass. (By the way, under private property in' this 
form there always exists, in any case, the slavery of 
the members of the family of whom the head of the 
family makes use and exploits.) Therefore the general 
juridical presentation from Locke, to Ricardo — a 
presentation of petty-bourgeois property at the same 
time as the production relations described by them — 
relates to the capitalist method of production. This is 
possible precisely because this relationship of buyer 
and seller is formally the same in both forms. In all 
these writers we find the following duality: 

1) Economically they are against private property 
based on labor and demonstrate the superiority of the 
expropriation of the mass and the capitalist method 
of production. 

2) Ideologically and juridically the ideology of 
private property based on labor, without further 
circumlocution, is carried over to property based on 
the expropriation of the direct producers. 

* * * 

As soon as his labor actually began, it ceased to 
belong to him; consequently, it cannot be further sold 
by him. 

The peculiar nature of this specific commodity, 
the capacity to labor, leads to this: that only with the 
conclusion of the agreement between buyer and seller 
does the sold commodity actually go over into the 
hands of the buyer as a use value. The exchange value 
of this commodity, as every other commodity, is de- 
termined before he enters into circulation, since it is 
sold as a capacity, as a force, and demands definite 


labor time in order to produce This capacity, this 
force. Thus the exchange value of this commodity 
exists before its sale, but the use value is completed 
only in the following manifestation of force. There- 
fore the alienation of the power and its actual manifes- 
tation, i.e., its being, as a use value, do not coincide 
in time ... 

* * * 

MEANWHILE the character of the commodity 
exchange does not at all change from whether money 
functions as buying means or paying means. The price 
of capacity to labor is established by agreement at the 
time of purchase, although it realizes itself only later. 
This form of payment also changes nothing as to 
whether this determination of price relates to the 
value of capacity to labor, and not the value of the 
product and not value of labor, which, as such, in. 
general is not a commodity. 

The exchange value of the capacity to labor, as 
was revealed, is paid for if the prices of the means of 
existence which ordinarily are necessary under the 
given condition of society, are paid for in order that 
the worker uses his capacity to labor with correspond- 
ing degree of force, health, and in general in order 
that he should eternalize himself, creating substitutes 
for himself. ... 
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Auto Contracts Don’t Touch 
Important Work Conditions 


(Continued from Page 1) 
stitution and UAW collective bar- 
gaining strategy, they’re wrong.' 
REUTHER THREAT 

Far from honoring his “pledge” 
that local grievances would have 
to be settled before the workers 
would return to work: 

First he announced that no 
workers on strike would be able 
to vote on the new contract. This 
is exactly what management says: 
that they will not negotiate with 
workers while they are on strike. 
Then he ruled that no Chrysler 
worker on strike would get a 
penny in strike benefits (these 
same Chrysler workers were kick- 
ing in an extra $20 a month as- 
sessment asked by Reuther for 
the UAW strike fund), and then 
Reuther threatened workers with 
having their locals taken over by 
the International if they did not 
go back to work. To top it all off, 
he declared that striking workers 
would be fired by the company 
and that the union would not de- 
fend any workers fired for strik- 
ing. 

To the 4,300 wildcat striking 
Detroit area Sterling plant Chrys- 
ler workers, however, threats 
meant nothing. They started their 
strike against working conditions 
on Nov. 7, a day before the 
Chrysler agreement was signed, 
and stayed out until Nov. 14. 

The Sterling workers charged 
that filthy and unsafe conditions 
and oppressive attitude of man- 
agement were unbearable. Care- 
less management, they said, was 
responsible for a young worker 
losing his arm in a machine — 
and then management didn’t even 
shut down the machine, but im- 
mediately put another worker on 
the job. 

IGNORE SAFETY 
• On another machine, manage- 
ment removed two safety buttons 
to cut down the seconds it took 
to punch them so production 
could be increased, and a worker 
lost his hand. Only then did man- 
agement put the safety buttons 
back on the machine. There was 
also a constant layer of oil in, 
one production area that the 
workers called “Sterling Pool.” 

A special meeting of the local 
called by Douglas Fraser, head 
of the UAW Chrysler Division, 
and Ken Morris, regional UAW 
director, resulted in the workers 
rejecting their demands to go 
back to work and throwing them 
out of the meeting. The next 
night Reuther called a meeting 
of the local, but sent Fraser and 
Morris to again try to get the 
men to go back to work. 

At this meeting, Fraser and 
Morris ordered TV and news- 
paper reporters who were present 
to get out of the meeting hall. 
But the workers, insisting that 
the reporers be allowed to stay, 
overruled Fraser and Morris — 
and the reporters stayed. 
WORKERS ANGRY 

The attitude of the men could 
he seen in an exchange between 
Fraser and rank-and-file Workers 
from the floor. When Fraser said 
the Sterling workers would get 
“the same economic gains” as the 
Ford workers, the workers yelled 
back, “You mean the same 
losses!” 

Fraser was smart enough . not 
to call for a vote, but the work- 
ers won a first anyway, forcing 
Fraser and Morris to agree to be 
at the Sterling plant the first 
thing in the morning to check the 
working conditions and to insist 
that management correct condi 
tions. It probably was the first 
time that Fraser and Morris had 
been in an auto plant to see what 
working conditions are like for 
many, many years. 

There wasn’t much known 
about this contract. All the work- 
ers had was an information sheet 
that dealt mostly in generalities 


on important questions like work- 
ing conditions and work stan- 
dards, and went into a little more 
detail on some of the other major 
provisions. 

The younger workers espec- 
ially were opposed to the con- 
tract. Most of the benefits will go 
to older workers. While younger 
workers are the first to agree 
that older workers need security 
and protection, they also know 
that they will be moved around 
like pawns by the company and 
get nothing but a few crumbs. 

And the young ones are astute. 
They are the ones who immed- 
iately pointed to the new contract 
provisions that if you go on na- 
tional guard duty, you’ll get paid 
your regular wage rate. 

WAR PROVISION 

It was Vietnam and the John- 
son administration that negotiat- 
ed that, the young workers said, 
not Reuther — and the company 
would naturally go along with 
this bit. But if there had not been 
the protests and draft card burn- 
ing and young men quitting the 
reserve and national guard whole- 
sale, this would have never been 
negotiated. 

Now the Chrysler workers are 
finding out what the Ford work- 
ers learned after their two-month 
strike: Reuther took part of the 
money you had in one pocket and 
put this in a pocket where you 
didn’t have anything and then 
said, “Look at what I got for you 
that you didn’t have before!” 

One particular TV performance 
by Reuther in putting pressure 
on the workers through their 
wives to accept the Ford contract 
made Ford workers very angry. 
On an hour-and-a-half daytime 
program, Reuther explained in de- 
tail all of the benefits workers’ 
wives and families would get if 
a worker died, and listed all of the 
economic hardships wives and 
their families would suffer if the 
workers did not approve the con- 
tract. One Ford worker's reaction 
summed up what many felt when 
he said, “I want to take care of 
my wife and family, but I don’t 
want to hear about what’s going 
to happen if I die, I want to know 
what’s going to happen to me now 
when I’m alive. And he hasn’t 
done or said a thing to help me 
when I’m on that production 
line.” 

MAIN ISSUE 

That is the key issue for all of 
the rank-and-file, but Reuther 
did not touch working conditions 
in negotiating “the greatest con- 
tracts in history.” Nor will he 
touch them with GM, even though 
GM is the most hated of the big 
three by the rank-and-file auto 
workers because of its known 
speed-up and completely inhuman 
working conditions. 

As one Chrysler worker said, 
“We give to the union the will 
and power to protest and revolt. 
But in the process of negotiations, 
our union negotiators let the 
company bend the will of the 
workers to their own convenience. 
We authorize our negotiators to 
go and get us a tub full of water. 
But our negotiators immediately 
say to themselves: We can’t get 
a tub of water, but maybe we 
can get a bucket full. 

REJECT SPOONFUL 

“When they come back and of- 
fer us the teaspoon full that is not 
enough for anybody and we ask 
why, they say: you didn’t have 
this teaspoon full before; we’U 
get more; we’ve got the stopper 
loose and in 100 years we’ll get 
you a tub full of water.” 

The workers know all of this. 
They know that Reuther won’t 
change working canditions, but 
they have got to be changed, and 
the workers are the only ones 
Who can change them. This fact 
becomes clearer every day. 
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Our Life and Times 


BRITAIN 

Our British correspondent 
writes: 

Wilson, who said he would 
oppose devaluation, has de- 
valuated. It is all done in the 
interest of British capitalism. 
It is clear from his broad- 
cast that everything possible 
will be done to curb the right 
of the workers to strike. 

The two largest unions in 
the country have made de- 
mands for higher wages but 
while saying that they will 
continue to press their de- 
mands, they avoid real funda- 
mental issues. 

Devaluation had to come 
sooner or later as a means of 
trying to improve Britain’s po- 
sition in the capitalist world. 
Only those who stand for the 
new society can criticize it. 
Labour and Tory politicians 
may quibble with each other 
but their approach is funda- 
mentally the same. 

The case against capitalism 
was never stronger than it is 
now. Devaluation will not 
solve the problem that faces 
class conscious workers. It 
might ease the position of 
British capitalism for a little 
while, providing the workers 
submit to the inevitable low- 
ering of their living standards. 

• 

PHILADELPHIA 

The police brutality used to 
break up a demonstration of 
3,500 high school students in 
Philadelphia (see story, page 
2) has raised nationwide 
wrath and an investigation by 
the Federal Dept, of Justice. 

Spencer Coxe, executive di- 
rector of the Philadelphia 
branch of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, was at the 
scene and said, “I saw chil- 
dren who were fleeing from 
the police repeatedly struck 
over the head from behind by 
the police using nightsticks. I 
saw two children lying on the 
ground, each with three pat- 
rolmen beating them unmer- 
cifully with nightsticks.” One 
reporter said, “I got sick to 
my stomach.” 

An Episcopal Minister, Rev. 
E. Marshall Bevins, reports 
he was trying to stop four 
policemen from beating up a 
14-year old Negro girl. “I told 
a police official, ‘don’t let 
your men use.- billyclubs on 
that girl,’ and he ignored me. 
Then I ran up to the four 
policemen and told them, 
‘Don’t hit that girl.’ Then an- 
other policeman pushed me 
from behind and I fell to the 
ground.” 

The Minister was arrested 
along with 42 juveniles, Wil- 
liam Mathis, head of the local 
chapter of CORE, and Walter 
Palmer, an official of the mo- 
del cities program. 

TV cameras recorded Police 
Commissioner Frank Rizzo at 
the scene saying, “There is 
no police brutality here” while 
the camera panned from him 
to a prostrate Negro girl being 
beaten up. 

Police brutality always goes 
unpunished. In the Detroit 
riots, with 42 dead, no police- 
man was punished despite evi- 
dence of outright murder. 

• 

FREEDOM PLACE 

A street in New York City 
has been named Freedom 
Place in honor of Andrew 
Goodman. Michael Schwemer 
and James Chaney, who gave 
their lives in the civil rights 
struggle when they were slain 


By Peter Mallory 

by klansmen and police offi- 
cials in Philadelphia, Miss., on 
June 21, 1964. 

The two white and one Negro 
youth were passing through 
Philadelphia, Miss., when ar- 
rested and turned over to a 
lynch mob of southerners who 
brutally killed them and 
buried them at a construction 
site. One of the gang talked to 
federal officials, however.' In 
the trials which followed, clear 
evidence showed that the 
vicious affair was planned by 
a white Baptist minister, and 
that both the sheriff and his 
deputy were involved in the 
klan murders. 

A mobe enduring monument 
to these courageous young 
people, however, will be the 
achievement in life of that 
freedom and justice for which 
they gave their lives. 

• 

INDIA 

Three governments have 
fallen in what appears to be a 
squeeze by the Congress Party 
of Mrs. Indira Gandhi. The 14- 
party United Front in West 
Bengal fell apart when it was 
dismissed from office by the 
governor. The new Chief Minis- 
ter, Dr. P. C. Ghosh, is 76 
years old, and in his 280-man 
assembly, has only 17 votes 
through the new Popular 
Democratic Party he hastily 
put together. 

In the States of Haryana and 
the Punjab, the United Front 
Governments also f el I. The 
major source of weakness in 
all three governments has been 
their inability to solve the 
problem of food for the masses. 

This year has seen the worst 
food crisis in West Bengal 
since the famine of 1943, and 
the prospects for improvement 
under any government seem 
dim. 

The fall of the West Bengal 
government was followed by 
three days of street fighting 
in which 10 died and 2,500 
were arrested by new Chief 
Ghosh. 

The Congress party, soundly 
defeated in the last election, 
seems incapable of effective 
leadership. 
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MISS. TERROR 

Until the bombing of Rabbi 
Perry Nussbaum’s home on 
Nov. 21, the “reign of ter- 
ror” that continues to mount 
in that Magnolia Jungle called 
Mississippi apparently had not 
been considered “news fit to 
print” by the press Of this 
country. Yet it- was the fifth 
bombing in the state within 
the last two months, and the 
fourth in the Jackson area 
alone. 

A few days earlier, on Nov. 
18, the home of a divinity 
school graduate, who had 
opened his doors to Negroes, 
had been bombed. On Sept. 
18, Rabbi Nussbaum’s syna- 
gogue had been dynamited. It 
was termed a “miracle” that 
no deaths have resulted from 
any of the bombings So far. 

Rabbi Nussbaum, who has 
been active in the freedom 
movement ever since the Free- 
dom Rides to Mississippi in 
1961, when he ministered to 
the Freedom Riders in Parch- 
man Penitentiary, put it well 
when he called the bombing 
acts of desperation by the die- 
hard white segregationists. 
The desperation is the result 
of the increasing momentum 
of the freedom movenient. 

While there is scarcely any- 
thing new about a “reign of 
terror” for Mississippi, the 


current bombings have inten- 
sified since the recent trial 
in which an all-white Missis- 
sippi jury finally found seven 
of 18 white men guilty of 
charges of conspiracy in the 
deaths of the three young 
civil rights workers, Chaney, 
Goodman and Schwerner, in 
1964. It was during that trial 
that arch-Southern-segregation- 
ist Judge Cox accused Deputy 
Sheriff Cecil Price and Alton 
Roberts of even threatening 
to bomb him. 

It can scarcely be called 
“justice” that killers like these 
face a maximum of ten years 
in jail, but the fact that they 
were found guilty at all was 
undoubtedly a sign that a new 
day is dawning, even in Miss- 
issippi. 

The fact that six black can- 
didates backed by the Missis- 
s i p p i Freedom Democratic 
Party won in the general 
election on Nov. 7, along with 
another Negro who ran on the 
Democratic ticket, must have 
fanned the desperation of the 
white racists still more. Robert 
Clark became the first Negro 
elected to the state House of 
Representatives since Recon- 
struction, and together with 
the 16 candidates who won in 
the Democratic primary, 
brought the number of Ne- 
groes who will now hold politi- 
cal office in the state to 23. 

The terror has always been 
the greatest when the prom- 
ise of real change is the great- 
est. But the freedom move- 
ment has already proved that 
it will not be stopped until it 
has won full freedom for all. 
The new “reign of terror” 
proves nothing mofe than the 
increasing strength of the 
black revolt. 

• 

G. I. ON VIETNAM 

A body thought to be that 
of Pfc. John W. Guinn was 
buried by his mother, who 
learned a few days later that 
her son was alive and return- 
ing from Vietnam. 

Asked how he felt about the 
war on his return, he said, 
“When my three years are up 
I’m coming out, and I ain’t 
going to re-enlist and I hope 
we bring all of the United 
States boys out.” Asked why 
he felt that way, he said, 
“Because its no war of ours — 
It’s just tragedy.” 

“Don’t you think we ought 
to be there?” he was' asked. 
“No, sir,” was his repl y. 
“How many others feel as you 
do?” was the next question. 
“I guess all of them,” he said. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 

While those who are fight- 
ing segregation .have been 
calling a boycott of South 
Africa’s products because of 
apartheid policies, the U.S. 
Army is lending that govern- 
ment a helping hand. 

The Army has placed an 
order for $1.26 million worth 
of South African-made elec- 
tronic equipment to be used 
for artillery survey work. The 
order was placed with Plessey 
South Africa Ltd. for equip- 
ment known as the Telluro- 
meter, designed to U.S. Army 
specifications. The equipment 
will be manufactured in South 
Africa and assembled in New 
York by another branch of the 
firm there. 

It’s another case of govern- 
ment hypocrisy they thought 
would go unnoticed in a world 
where “military security” 
covers a multitude of sins. 
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